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Chicago 


“‘We have been dealing 
with you for more than 
ten years and our deal- 
ings have always been 
satisfactory and pleasant. 
*‘Nowhere can we get 
a an svonsiad guaran- 
ee, or such bargains— 
all first class accom. 
dise. I boxe been wear- 
ing @ pair of your guaran- 
teed work shoes for eleven 
months and they are still 
ooh 

*‘ There is no service— 
mail or home—to —_ 

pare with Ward's.” 
Herman J. Dieckman, 
le, Ky. 


house in the United 
States. 


‘Recently I ordered a 
suit of Worsted 
for $17.85 and found the 


cloth —_ better than 
ma su would 
$35 for here. —_ 


Five Deliars 
goes far 
at Ward's 


“My last order 
ee Of shore and 


t, 
bad 8ic left out of 4 
*‘About summer ann 
Charlie Miller 


Harry Standley 
Newton, Ja. 
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wert'sae \\ Millions of people are saving millions 
=" of dollars by using Ward's Catalogue}; ' 


Kansas City 
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can Peopl 


RE you oneof them? Do not offer you price baits on 


you turn to this Cata- 
logue for everything you need dise. Wesell only reliable goods 
to buy? 1 
Millions of people are today and _use. “We never sacrifice 
living better because their quality to make a low price. 
money goes farther at Ward’s. 
Read the letters on this page. ‘ 
Thousands of people write us by the saving your Ward Cata- 
the same story of larger savings, : 
better cmibiaat a sama well take advantage of Ward’s 
when they send their orders to 
Ward’s. 


“We never sacrifice Qual- 
ity to make a Low Price” 


‘“‘cheap”’ unserviceable merchan- 


—the kind that stands inspection 


You, too, may as well profit 
logue offers. You, too, may as 


Catalogue to get reliable goods, 
a larger saving and quicker serv- 
ice. Your patronage is always 
appreciated at Montgomery 
Ward & Co. So use your Cata- 
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avd'’s Catalogue is saving 
. millions of dollars 
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Ward’s saves you money on logue. Start sending all yout Bid de 
everything you buy. But we do orders to Ward’s. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
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ARE YOU AN AVERAGE IOWA FARMER? 


If You Are, Then Your Income This Year Will Be $450 Bigger Than Last 


sell a total of $3,600 worth of farm prod- 

ucts? Will your total expenses, including 
interest, taxes, rent, etc., total $2,100, leaving 
you a net income of about $1,500? If so, you 
are aan average Iowa farmer. Probably you are 
either better or worse, but you will neverthe- 
ss find it interesting to go over your rec- 
ords for the year and*learn about how you 
heck up. 

This average Iowa farmer this year sold 
about 335 bushels of corn at $1 a bushel and 
500 bushels of oats at 50 cents a bushel. Of 
wheat, barley, hay, fruit, ete., he sold about 
$9) worth, thus making his total crop sales 
about $675. Far more important than crop sales 
are the livestock sales, which this year will 
average about $680 for cattle, $1,450 for hogs, 
and $140 for sheep, lambs, horses and mules. 
Of animal product sales, there are cream, but- 
ter and milk at $425, eggs and chickens at $210, 
ad wool and honey at $25. This gives a grand 
total income of, roughly, $3,600. Of course, no 
single [owa farmer has his income apportioned 
in this way. Some have no corn whatever to 
wll, whereas others have several thousand 
bushels ;. most farmers sell no wool and honey, 
but there are a number who sell several hun- 
dred dollars’ worth. 


Pe: the year ending July 1, 1925, will you 














How the Expenses Are Divided 


The biggest single expense of our average 
Jowa farmer if he is a renter is about $1,200 
for rent. Next comes labor, which averages 
thout $300, and then the use of the auto for 
farm business purposes, at around $230. The 
werage farmer owes $3,500, which at 6 per 
tnt means an annual interest charge of $210. 
Those farmers who own their farms pay on 
he average about $270 a year in taxes. Mill- 
feds, new machinery and feeder cattle each 
wverage around $125. Total business expenses 
this year are about $1,650 for the average own- 
frand $2,550 for the average tenant. 

Net income for the owner this year seems to 
be about $1,950 and for the tenant about 
1,050. Besides, both owner and tenant have 
this year about. $150 worth of dairy products, 
215 of poultry produets, and $240 worth of 
house rent furnished by the farm for the home 
We of the farm family. This would indicate 
that the average lowa farm tenant this year for 
le first time since the depression has an in- 
me which is about the same as that of the 
Rilroad worker or the factory hand in the city. 


By H. A. Wallace 





PULLING BACK TO PROSPERITY 

This is what Iowa is doing, and the rest 
of the corn belt states with her. This analy- 
sis shows the increase in net farm income 
on Iowa farms over last year. Read it and 
see how your farm checks up with the aver- 
age Iowa farm. We shall be glad to get 
letters commenting on the result of the 
comparison. Of course, this increase in in- 
come is only a start. We are not yet back 
to pre-war buying power for the farmer. 
We are, however, tremendously better off 
than we were a year ago and are still on 
the up-grade. 











more income than a year ago. This improvement 
is due almost entirely to greater sales of hogs 
and oats. Corn prices this year are 50 per cent 
higher than a year ago, but since there is only 
about two-thirds as much corn to sell, the in- 
come from corn is about the same. Hogs and 
oats are the outstandingly bright spots in the 
lowa farmers’ income this year. Between them 
they furnish about 45 per cent of the Iowa 
farmer’s sales this year, whereas in the ordi- 
nary year they furnish only about 37 per cent. 

So far as business expenses are concerned 
this year as compared with last, there is no 
great difference. Probably the average farmer 
has bought $40 more of mill-feed than last year 
and perhaps he has spent $10 or $15 more on 
the business use of the auto and auto truck. 
Fewer feeder cattle have been bought, however. 
After business expenses are taken into account, 
it will be found that the Iowa tenant farmer 
has about $1,050 net cash income this year, as 
compared with $725 last year, and the land 
owner has about $1,950 this year as compared 
with $1,625 last year. 


$100 Less Than Nothing for Tenants 


in the year ending in July of 1922, when the 
depth of the depression was reached, the net 
income for tenant farmers was- $100 less than 
othing, and the owner farmers had a net in- 
come of around $1,200. It would seem to be a 


fair statement to say that Iowa farmers as a 
whole today are about two and a half times as 
well off as they were at the depth of the de- 
pression. 


But how about the situation today as com- 
pared with before the war? In actual eash, 
the average Iowa farmer is finally receiving 
more money today than before the war. In the 
year ending in July of 1914, the lowa farm 
owner received about $1,760, as compared with 
$1,950 this year. The tenant, before the war, 
received about $1,100, as compared with $1,050 
this year. So far as autos, auto tires and movies 
are concerned, the Iowa farmer's income will 
doubtless buy more satisfaction today than it 
would before the war. But, as it happens, the 
greater part of the Iowa farmer’s income which 
is left over after paying business expenses, is 
spent for food, clothing, anc other things which 
are 70 per cent higher today than they were 
before the war. ' 

Some people will say today that the Iowa 
farmer should be tremendously happy, because 
his net income is about 30 per cent greater 
than at any time sinee the depression Others 
will say that he can still buy only about 60 per 
cent as much of the zood things of life as he 
did before the war, and that we still have a long 
way to go before complete prosperity is re- 
stored on Iowa farms 


Efficiency Greater Than Before the War 


It is interesting to note that the Iowa farm- 
er’s efficiency is now much greater than before 
the war. This is partly due to the increased 
use of the auto, which makes it possible for 
farmers to spend more time in the field and less 
time on the road to town.- Increased purchase 
of mill-feeds, such as tankage, have helped 
tremendously in making our corn crop go fur- 
ther in hog production. New methods of hog 
production advocated by Evvard of Ames have 
also helped greatly. Improved types of ma- 
chinery have helped some, and so have the im- 
proved varieties of oats originated by Burnett 
at Ames. 

All of this efficiency has helped the Iowa 
farmer in producing more food per man now 
than before the war. It has not yet helped him 
to get his pre-war purchasing power. Of course 
the farmers who are best posted on the most 
up-to-date, efficient methods are, in some cases, 
enjoying an even greater purchasing power 
than they had before the war. Once in a while 
these exceptional men write in and tell us that 
the average farmer is a fool, who deserves what 
he is getting. The men who are farming as 
their fathers farmed, and who have only ordi- 
nary business judgment, are tremendously hard 
up today, altho at that they are seeing 





The typical Towa tenant with a net 
Meome of $1,050 in cash, exclusive of 
Yhat the farm furnishes him, seems to 
Send his money about as follows: Gro- 
tries; $300; clothing, $250; doctors 
md dentists, $100; furniture and house 
leeorations, $50; edueation, church, 
te, $50; amusements, including fam- 
Y use of auto, $150; heat, light and 
Miscellaneous, $150. 

¢ lowa farm owner who has about 
a vear more income than the ten- 
aut, spends a little more money on food 
tnd clothing and also has a little more 
lt over to apply on his debts or on 
® insurance. Some farm owners are 
Worse off than tenants because their 
mtrest on mortgage indebtedness plus 
mats is creater than rent would be on 
m Same farms. 

*or the year ending July 1, 1925, the 
mage lowa farmer has about $450 














more daylight than they have seen for 
five years, 

The moral which some of our east- 
ern city friends will draw from this 
article, no doubt will be that all of the 
farmers of Iowa should start in at once 
to cure their troubles by becoming ex- 
tremely efficient. But of course such 
a diagnosis as this would be foolish 
indeed, for the reason that in a time 
like this, efficiency by itself is only 
of benefit as long as only a part of the 
people practice it. What we need now 
is a combination of efficiency and in- 
telligently controlled production of 
those products of which we ship a sur- 
plus to Europe. Or, if this is impos- 
sible, an export corporation. 

Iowa farmers must have as much 
purchasing power as they had before 
the war. 
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MAKING FARMING WORTH WHILE 


D»*. HENRY C. TAYLOR, of the U. S. De- 

partment of Agriculture, is one of the few 
men in the United States who has made a con- 
tinuous effort to think to the bottom of our 
farming problems. He wants the farmer to 
have the good things of life, the radio, electrie 
lights, running water in the house, a good auto- 
mobile, ete. He believes that farmers should 
work on their individual farms and in their 
co-operative organizations with the object in 
mind of buying these satisfactions for their 
families. He feels that in the past, when farm- 
ers have had a surplus income which they could 
have used in this way, they have too commonly 
spent it in competing with each other for the 
purchase of land. In a recent article in The 
Country Gentleman he tells what happens to 
the agricultural life of a country when its 
farmers compete with each other in the pur- 
chase of land instead of increasing their stand- 
ard of living: 

‘*TIn most older countries higher standards of 
living for farmers have not come with the 
higher prices that resulted from scareity of 
produce due to the,growth of population. The 
more intensive farming, made necessary by the 
relative scarcity of land, has as a rule been ac- 
complished by large numbers of hard working 
peasants securing only the bare necessities of 
life for their labor. Every effort should be 
made to resist the trend in that direction in the 
United States.’’ 

Taylor does not want a peasantry with ex- 
ceedingly large families working high-priced 
land. Instead he believes that our American 
ideal should be the intelligent farmer with a 
medium sized family, on medium priced land, 
and with that family enjoying all the comforts 
ot life and not compelled to numb both body 
and soul by overwork and scrimping. 

The Taylor ideal is sound agricultural eco- 
nomics and it is sound rural sociology. If Dr. 
Taylor does decide to retire from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, we trust that it will 
be possible for one of our corn belt agricultural 
colleges to put him to work on enlarging and 
applying this ideal in the heart of the real 
farming country. 





CORPORATION FARMING 


HE New York Times looks forward rather 

eagerly to the spread of corporation farm- 
ing. The activities of Thos. D. Campbell, of 
Montana, are held up for admiration. His 
extensive use of tractors and modern harvest 
machinery has made it possible to produce 
wheat with the minimum of man labor and the 


fact that he farms thousands of acres of land 
distributes his risk so that he is not likely to be 
seriously harmed by adverse weather on all of 
his land at the same time. 

The New York Times says the farmer of to- 
day is neither a capitalist, nor a workman, nor 
a manager, but is ‘‘a sort of vestigial remains 
in the highly developed industrial organism of 
today.’’ There is, of course, a lot of truth in 
the diagnosis of the Times, but we venture the 
observation that it will be a sad day for the 
United States when corporation farming is 
substituted for family farming. It may be 
that corporation farming will produee a bushel 
of wheat and a hundred pounds of pork at less 
outlay of man labor than will family farming. 
But will it produce those human qualities 
which we value most highly? Frankly, we are 
suspicious of where our so-called ‘‘industrial 
progress’’ is taking us. We are wondering con- 
tinually what our efficiency is finally going to 
buy us in terms of human satisfaction. It is 
possible to pay too high a price for efficiency. 
We incline to the view that corporation farm- 
ing will cost in terms of human satisfaction 
more than it is worth in terms of efficiency. 





TO THE MEMBERS OF THE U. S. G. G. 


A NUMBER of members of the defunet U. S. 

Grain Growers have written us lately to 
inquire about a circular letter that has been 
sent them in the interest of the Grain Market- 
ing Company of Chicago. This letter asserts 
that the Grain Marketing Company is prepared 
to pay the debts of the U. S. G. G., if enough 
members sign up with the merger. It offers 
@ share of common stock free to each of these 
members. 

Our subscribers want to know if by accept- 
ing this share of common stock they will trans- 
fer to the Grain Marketing Company the obli- 
gations due’the U. S. G. G. under the contract. 
They also want to know what the merger peo- 
ple are up to anyway. 

To the first question we can return no posi- 
tive answer. That is a legal matter of some 
complexity. As to the second question, there 
are certain facts that throw a good deal of 
light on the proposition. 

Most people know that under the Capper- 
Volstead act an association which is to be 
classed as co-operative and to enjoy the provi- 
sions of the act must, in addition to other 
things, do at least 50 per cent of its business 
with members. Of course, the Grain Market- 
ing Company is not living up to this provision, 
and its officers know that there will be a reck- 
oning at the end of the first year of operation 
when the Department of Justice and the De- 
partment of Agriculture check up. 

An effort was made at Washington during 
the session of congress to amend the Capper- 
Volstead act so as to let the Grain Marketing 
Company under its provisions, regardless of 
the amount of business it did with its mem- 
bers. This, of course, was not well received 
by the real co-operatives nor by the farm bloe, 
and the proposition was beaten. A final effort 
was made to get a ruling from the Department 
of Agriculture interpreting the Capper-Vol- 
stead act in such a way as to inelude the Grain 
Marketing Company. This, too, failed. 

As a result, the Grain Marketing Company 
is in desperate need of getting more farmer 
names on the membership roll, if it is even to 
pretend to comply with the Capper-Volstead 
act. In order to get these names it made a 
deal with three former members of the U. S. 
Grain Growers and drew up some sort of a con- 
tract, the details of which are unknown, 
whereby it agreed to pay the debts of the U. 
S. G. G. in case enough members joined the 
Grain Marketing Company. 

The point in this is that nowhere in the lit- 
erature that is being sent out is there any 
statement of what percentage of the member- 
ship must join to make this debt paying agree- 


—— a 


ment effective. Our guess is that the per, 
age is so high that there is very little ch. ns 
of the creditors of the U. S. Grain Gro 
getting anything out of it. This is appare 
the belief of the largest creditor of the Gy 
Growers, the Illinois Agricultural Associatigg 

There is another and somewhat secon¢éay 
reason for the activity of the Grain Markeij 
Company among the members of the JU, g 
Grain Growers. The merger people have beg 
having a good deal of trouble in selling hog 
their common and their preferred stock. Th 
must sell four million dollars’ worth of. pry 
ferred stock by August, if they are to pay of 
the loan of four millions and close the de 
for the purchase of the property. What sale 
men need jn order to sell more of this preferre 
stock is a better system of approach to the ind 
vidual farmer. If a farmer ean be persuad 
to take a share of stock in the Grain Marketi 
Company, even tho it is given to him, it p 
vides a fine opening for the salesman who wi 
call later. He can stress the fact that th 
farmer is now a stockholder of the company 
that his interests are with it, that he will she 
iu its profits and that, therefore, he will ¢ 
course want to invest in preferred stock, 

We have been asked whether we would ag 
vise members of the U. S. Grain Growers t 
aecept this offer of the Grain Marketing Con 
pany. We have no wish to give advice on thig 
point. What each farmer does is for him 
decide. All that we want to do is to make clea 
to him the significance of whatever action |} 
takes. 

If he accepts the offer of the Grain Market 
ing Company, he easts a vote for the perpetum 
tion of this merger with all that it stands for, 
He gives the stock salesman who will call on 
him later a better chance to pester him in 
buying preferred stock. He gives his support 
to a group of men who have been antagonistie 
to such farm legislation as the MeNary-Haw 
gen bill and to genuine co-operative efforts. 

Are these things worth doing? Think # 
over! 





WHO IS HE? 


AN IOWA reader writes: 

‘Is there a man in Towa with an ordé 
nary sized family who bought a farm in 1920 
and paid down only ten or twenty dollars an 
acre and who still owes one hundred and sixty 
five dollars an acre, who has been able to keep 
up his interest and taxes until 1925 without 
having any outside backing? I am_ talking 
about typical corn belt farming where the chief 
products sold are hogs, corn, cattle, oats and 
perhaps a little in the way of dairy products 
and poultry. If there are any farmers whe 
have been able to keep their interest and taxes 
paid up under a situation of this sort, I would 
like to know how they did it.”’ 

Interest on a mortgage debt of one hundred 
and sixty-five dollars an acre plus taxes, meals 
an overhead charge of at least ten dollars al 
acre. In recent years average Iowa farm land 
has been renting for around $7.25 an acre. It 
seems obvious that any farmer holding averagé 
Iowa farm land with a mortgage debt of one 
hundred and sixty-five dollars an acre is fight 
ing a harder proposition than the average tél 
ant. Nevertheless, there may be some men 
lowa who have been able to fight a propositia 
of this sort and keep all interest and taxes pa 
up without any help from outside. Do out 
readers know of any men who have done it, 
can they tell us what methods they havé fol 
lowed ? 





As a matter of fact, young men must expect to @ 
more work in their early years than they ever 9@ 
pay for; but if the work is well done, honestly @ 


unto the Lord, the rule is that they will get recom 


pense by increased reputation, perhaps before tha 
are old and laid in their final earthly resting-plame 
—Uncle Henry's Sayings. : 
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eM Wik BREEDING CORN TO PREVENT SMUT 
ch. 1 


ted : VERY year several readers write in wanting 
rl) @ 


to know if they can prevent corn smut in 








are if] 
. Gaile same Way as wheat smut and oat smut by 
Ciatiqupeating the seed corn with formaldehyde. We 






oncg 


: ave to tell them that no method of treating 
rketiy 


corn has anything to do with the degree 
smut infestation. For years about the only 
jvice concerning corn smut has been to ‘‘grin 
wd bear it.’’ 

The most recent information is that this new 
hod of corn breeding whereby a number of 
le deditbred strains are developed and then crossed, 
t salegiimay solve the smut problem. For five years 
ferredisihe West. Virginia experiment station has been 
 indiiworking steadily on this matter and has de- 
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suadedyloped nearly two hundred different inbred 
‘ketingMgrains of corn which have been observed for 
it prOMieyeral years to determine their immunity or 
10 Will gsceptibility to smut. To make sure that these 





at thelerains had a good chance to become infected 
npanyByith smut, they grew the corn on the same land 
| sha rafter year and moreover the field was lib- 
vill ofwally fertilized with horse manure to which 
ck. isd been added a large quantity of smut balls 
ld adMiyhich had been saved over from the previous 
ers tiyear. This made the land so foul with smut 
 Comiithat in the case of the most susceptible strains 
mM this# over half the plants were infected. As a three- 
im year average the twenty-six different strains of 
: cleat Boone County White were 9 per cent infected ; 






on. hem the twenty strains of Reid Yellow Dent were 5 
per cent infected, and the twenty strains of 
arkebBleaming were 12 per cent infected. One of the 
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leaming strains which had been inbred for 
four years in 1924 was infected to the extent of 
Mper cent. Another Leaming strain, however, 
was completely free from smut in both 1923 
amd 1924. As a general proposition those 
firains which were resistant to smut in 1923 
were also resistant to smut in 1924. The West 
Virginia station has undoubtedly developed a 
number of inbred strains which are decidedly 
tistant to smut, if not immune. It seems 
that they have not yet crossed these strains to 
find out if they will make a productive com- 
bination which is also resistant. 

The important thing to corn growers is that 
this study has gone far enough to demonstrate 
that sooner or later we can have corn which 
vill be practically immune to smut. Inasmuch 
#& the average Iowa farmer loses at least thirty 
bushels of corn each year as a result of smut 
damage, we feel that it will be a real accom- 
plishment to develop a type of corn which will 
beso free from smut that there will be only two 
gr three bushels lost because of smut. 





“THE POISON OF SOCIALISM” 


VERY estimable gentlemen, a long-time 

subscriber of ours, writes us that he fears 
We are being ‘‘tainted with the poison of so- 
tilism.’? The reason for his fear is that we 
have been and are supporting the MeNary- 
Te Haugen pill. 


dred 
.eans 
"Ss an 


rage For a long time we have noticed that when a 
oné Man runs into something which conflicts with 
ight his own interests or which he does not fully 


tet’ # derstand, he pins some sort of a label on it, 


n it ®*label designed to show his detestation. For 
ition the decade before the war, if a conservative 
paid @ didn’t like an idea, he generally called it ‘‘so- 


out § ‘alism.’’ Now he generally calls it ‘‘bolshev- 
and # im.’ In both cases, of course, he rarely has 
fok ® ‘ty idea what the words mean; he can not, on 

thet, give a definition of state socialism, com- 

Minism, anarchism, syndicalism, or any other 
0 ®t the social theories that are talked about and 
 gh@ “easionally tried out. The word is simply a 
| - with which to hit something he doesn’t 






 dulius Barnes, the grain exporter, probably 
alls the McNary-Haugen bill ‘“‘socialism.’”” He 
Means by that that the passage of the bill would 






cut down his profits. Our subscriber gives it 
the same title, but for a different reason. He 
thinks it marks a novel interference with eco- 
nomic law. Of course, the tariff act, the fed- 
eral reserve act, the immigration act, all inter- 
fere with the free play of economic law. Are 
the folks who support these measures ‘‘taint- 
ed,’’ too? 

Let’s try to keep in mind the fact that un- 
less we want pure anarchy in affairs, there 
must be some degree of interference with nat- 
ural laws. There is no socialism or government 
tnterference in the jungle; when we get past 
the jungle state, however, we demand police, 
and fire departments, and roads, and pure food 
regulations, and courts, and a hundred other 
devices to defeat the unrestricted workings of 
natural forces. The problem is never: Shall 
we have interference or no interference? The 
problem is always: We have regulated this 
department of human affairs; shall we try to 
regulate this other department? What degree 
of anarchy is good for people? What degree 
of control is good for people? 

Some folks have the notion that control is 
excellent so long as it protects them, and that 
it is a betrayal of the fundamentals of Amer- 
ican government as soon as it benefits other 
folks. When the first tariff act was passed, 
the law of supply and demand was modified 
so far as the articles protected were concerned. 
Yet when farmers ask for similar modification 
of the law of supply and demand in the inter- 
ests of agriculture, a great many of our pro- 
tected industries think that the farmer got the 
notion from Moscow. He didn’t; he got it 
from Massachusetts. 

Are our friends who ery ‘‘socialism”’ at the 
MeNary-Haugen bill willing to wipe our tariff 
act, our immigration law, our federal reserve 
act, our Esch-Cummins act, our Adamson act, 
our other acts that modify economic laws, off 
the statute books? If they are not, how can 
they justly refuse similar privileges to the 
farmer? This is the alternative that is before 
them, and all the shouting of ‘‘socialism’’ and 
‘‘bolshevism’’ that they may care to do can 
not alter its terms. 


cc 





ODDS AND ENDS 


The bacon hog breeders want a carcass con- 
test of their own at the Chicago International. 
If we are going to compete with Canada and 
Denmark for the British market, it is time that 
our bacon hog breeders were beginning to learn 
just a little something about the appearance of 
a high grade Wiltshire side. Perhaps such 
sides can be produced satisfactorily by our 
present longer sided type of Duroe and Poland. 
It will help a lot in forming a judgment on this 
matter if the International people will add to 
their regular butcher hog carcass contest a ba- 
con hog careass contest. 





Elsewhere on the editorial page attention is 
called to the possibility of breeding corn which 
will be practically free from smut. In this eon- 
nection I might offer some of my own experi- 
ence along this line. 

For a number of vears I have inbred many 
different strains of corn and last year I noticed 
a lot of smut peculiarities. Several strains 
developed from the Illinois High Fat by in- 
breeding for four or five years were practically 
100 per cent infected with a type of smut 
which attacked the stalk just at the base of the 
tassel. Another sort developed by inbreeding 
from the Illinois Low Ear had three-fourths of 
the ears infected with smut at the tip of the 
cob. Of course, most strains of inbred corn 
became infected if they are susceptible to smut 
at the second, third or fourth joint below the 
ear. A number of the inbreds seemed to be 


quite free from smut and I would say that on 
the average inbred plants are no more infected 





with smut than ordinary corn plants. I am 
now wondering if those inbred strains which 
are free from smut will prove to be really pro- 
ductive when used in combination. My ob- 
servations so far have led me to the conelu- 
sion that eventually we will be able to do away 
almost altogether not only with corn smut but 
also such other diseases as diplodia, fusarium, 
ete. Unfortunately, while I have great confi- 
dence in the possibilities of the method of 
crossing inbred strains, I very much doubt if 
anything can be done which will produce a 
strain of corn which will be immune to the rav- 
ages of the European corn borer which will 
sooner or later find its way to Iowa. 





Last summer, at the time of the republican 
state convention in July, my father spent a 
week in Des Moines, which was supposed to be 
his vacation. But when any of us asked him to 
go for a trip or take part in amusement of any 
kind, he always said that he had to work on his 
book. He knew that when he returned to 
Washington, the pressure of official business 
would make it very difficult to get any work 
done at all on the book, But when he did re- 
turn, he became afflicted with sciatica, which 
kept him at home for several weeks. This gave 
him an opportunity which he had not counted 
on to work on the book. When the pain was 
not too acute, he got busy on his typewriter 
and pounded out the manuscript. In this con- 
nection it is rather interesting to note that he 
opens Chapter XI, the one dealing with the 
question of ‘‘Equality for Agriculture,’’ with 
the following statement: 

‘The sufferer from sciatica or similar dis- 
ease may secure temporary relief from parox- 
ysms of pain by hot fomentations and may 
lessen the frequeney of acute attacks by medi- 
cines which stimulate the organs of elimination 
and have a quieting effect on the nerves. He 
gets no permanent relief, however, and no as- 
surance against récurring attacks until the 
cause is discovered and removed. 

‘‘Just so the farmer may find some relief 
from his economie difficulties by eutting down 
expenditures, by reducing production costs, by 
reducing marketing costs thru co-operative -as-" 
sociations, and by readjusting production. Be- 
cause of weather conditions he may find his in- 
come temporarily increased. In 1924, for ex- 
ample, our wheat farmers enjoyed the unique 
experience of a very large crop and a fairly 
good price at one and the same time. . . . 
Temporary improvement in prices which in- 
creases the farm income is as weleome as rain 
in time of drouth, but the troubles which beset 
agriculture are too deep-seated to be healed by 
temporary and accidental relief, and if farmers 
should be deceived as to the true condition, 
such relief may do more harm than good.”’ 

And then he goes on to the fundamental rea- 
sons for farm products selling out of line with 
city products. After diseussing the MeNary- 
Haugen bill fight, he writes: 


‘‘The most effective direct action the gov- 
ernment can take to ease agricultural conditions 
quickly is to devise a practical plan to remove 
the exportable surplus of certain commodities 
and permit domestic prices of farm products 
to rise to their pre-war ratio with the general 
commodity price index. Such a policy would 
not prove a complete eure, but would give a 
large measure of relief, assure continued im- 
provement, and go far toward restoring the 
confidence of the farmer in the future of agri- 
culture and the good faith of his government.”’ 

Anyone who wishes to make a serious attempt 
to understand the farm problem of the United 
States as it has developed during the past four 
years will find it decidedly helpful, I am sure, 
to read the book, ‘‘Our Debt and Duty to the 
Farmer,’’ by Henry C. Wallace. ~ 

H. A. WALLACE, 
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FIXING UP THE WORN-OUT PASTURES. 


Disking, Reseeding and Fertilizing Work Wonders With Old Blue Grass Fields 


ASTURES are too often taken for granted. 
P On many farms the blue grass pasture is 
a field which does not easily lend itself to 
cultivation and has been therefore left in grass. 
More than likely, it has never had any atten- 
tion in the way of cultivation, reseeding or fer- 
tilizing. While it greens up in the fall and 
spring with the seasonal rains, such a pasture 
during the summer becomes short and dry, 
and, as Prof. John M. Evvard used to put 


seed mixture the growth of grass was nearly 
double that resulting from disking alone. Cut 
as hay, a plot which had been disked and re- 
seeded yielded 2.26 tons per acre, while an ad- 
jacent plot which had been disked but not re- 
seeded yielded 1.39 tons. 

The combination treatment of disking and 
fertilizing brought a marked gain in produe- 
tion when the fertilizer was barnyard manure. 


Manure applied at the rate of eight tons pep 
acre per year to disked plots increased the yielg: 
the third year by nearly a ton, as compared 


with plots which had had disking alone as the! 


treatment. Disking followed by the applica 

tion of various other fertilizers failed, hoy. 

ever, to show much increase in yield over that 

obtained by disking alone. 

The method of disking, reseeding and they 
adding fertilizer produced large yields of 





it, ‘‘is of more value as a gymnasium for 
the pigs than as a source of feed.”’ 

A little attention to the permanent pas- 
ture will do wonders in increasing its abil- 
ity to produce feed, Tests at the Iowa ex- 
periment station during late years show 
that a few hours’ work in the spring, a 
little seed, and perhaps some fertilizer, will 
make a productive pasture out of one that 
was sod-bound, weedy and generally run- 
down. 

For several years the farm crops and 
soils men have compared a large num- 
ber of pasture treatment methods, using a 
large number of plots on the experimental 
farm at Ames. These methods have com- 
prised disking, reseeding and fertilizing, 
together with many combinations of the 
three treatments. 

Disking an old blue grass pasture proved 
to have some value as a growth stimulant. 
Merely disking the pasture in the early 
spring resulted, in the third season, in in- 
creases of from 15 to 20 per cent in the 
amount of plant growth produced. Light 
disking, say the crops ‘men, is advisable, 
and the disking should not be delayed until 
too late in the spring. 

When the disking was followed by a light 
reseeding of six to eight pounds of a clover 


“a Lf 








pasturage, ranging from three tons per 
acre up. On the plots treated in this man 
ner, the commercial fertilizers, especially 
the phosphates, made a better showing thay 
upon plots which were merely disked. Come: 
parison with the results of the other plots, 
however, suggests that much of the increagg 
must be attributed to the reseeding. 

Other plots were disked, manured and 
treated with fertilizers, no reseeding being 
done. Plots handled in this fashion and 
given sodium nitrate or ammonium sulfate 
at the rate of 150 to 200 pounds an acre, 
produced almost double the yield of erasg 
that was taken from plots disked and ma 
nured. 

The station men will not attempt to class. 
ify the various fertilizers as to their effeetg 
on pasture until further work is done, 
They suggest, however, that practically 
any blue grass pasture in Iowa can be made 
to yield much more generously by disking 
in the spring, reseeding and applying 150 
pounds of acid phosphate to the acre. Disk. 
ing is of value principally in connection 
with the reseeding. The reseeding itself ig 
without question important in the securing: 
of larger yields; the results of all the plots 
agree in recommending it. The use of 
manure, where it (Concluded on page 19) 





CULTIVATION OF BEANS BEFORE PLANTING 


Van de Haar Brothers Find That Work on Soybean Seedbed Pays Big Dividends 


ILLING the weeds before the beans are 
K planted is the seeret of having a weed- 

free sovbean field, according to the Van 
de Haar brothers, who have been growing the 
beans for five or six years with success. Several 
years’ experience has convinced these two soy- 
bean growers that thoro preparation of the land 
in advance of seeding is the most important 
essential of soybean culture. 

The Van de Haar brothers farm in different 
counties, altho their farms are but a few miles 
apart. Martin lives in the eastern section of 
Polk county, while William’s farm is across the 
line in Jasper. Both men use the beans in the 
same way in the rotation, growing corn, soy- 
beans, winter wheat and clover. 


Plow Early in Spring and Disk Well 


‘“We plow our corn land early in the spring 
and disk it well, just as we would for ecorn,’’ 
says William Van de Haar, in describing the 
cultivation methods used by the brothers. ‘‘We 
then give the field a rest of two or three weeks 
to allow the weed seeds to sprout. When the 
weeds have made a good start we go in and tear 
them up with the harrow. This is done two or 
three times between plowing and planting. 

‘‘This sort of preparation induces many of 
the weed seeds to start growth and the harrow- 
ing destroys them. As a result, when we give 
the field the last harrowing before planting the 
beans, the field is pretty well freed from weeds. 
The disking and harrowing serve other good 
purposes, however, in that they make a level, 
well pulverized seedbed and also help to warm 
up the ground. 

*‘Our custom is to plant corn, then harrow 
the soybean field and plant the soybeans that 
we are going to grow for seed. Of course we 
grow the beans with much of our corn also. We 
have found that planting the soybean seed field 


right after corn planting is the best way of 
adjusting the May planting season. 

The Van de Haars have planted the beans 
by various methods, but favor most the method 
of planting them in double rows with the corn 
planter, which consists in lapping half with the 
planter each time, thus making the rows 21 
inches apart. Seeding in this fashion, they use 
ninety pounds to the acre of such varieties as 
Manchu and Black Eyebrow, both of which are 
grown on their farms. 

The beans are given two harrowings while 
they are small. When they get about eight 
inches high, a cultivation is given, and, if time 
permits, two cultivations, With 21-inch rows, 
the Van de Haars have found that the beans can 
be cultivated with the two-row corn plow. This 
reduces the time required for cultivating the 
crop and makes possible a late cultivation that 
might not be given otherwise. 

‘‘The cultivation of the growing beans is im- 
portant, especially in a rather wet season when 
the weeds are bad,’’ says William Van de Haar. 
‘‘However, we regard the disking and harrow- 
ing that precedes the planting as of even more 
importance than the later cultivation. In other 
words, we advise soybean growers to cultivate 
their crop in a very careful manner before they 
plant it. 


Endorsed by Other Successful Growers 


The recommendations of these two central 
Towa farmers who advise adequate pre-planting 
preparation for the beans are endorsed by many 
other successful growers and by experiment 
station observations. Many growers prepare 
their soy bean ground before their corn land 
is gotten into shape, but plant corn before they 
plant beans. 

In Iowa most soybeans grown for seed or hay 
are planted during the last week of May or the 


first weck of June. Hay crops can be succes 
fully produced in normal seasons, however 
when the beans are seeded as late as June 25. 
Successful growers who practice thoro culti- 
vation with the harrow, weeder or -rotary hoe, 
grow larger yields by drilling the crop like 
small grain instead of broadeasting. At the 
Towa station, drilling has outyielded broadcast 
ing by 18 per cent. .Some prefer the cultivated 
row method of planting, and for the beginner: 
this method usually gives the best results. 


Heavy Planting Rate Is Recommended 


A heavy planting rate for soybeans is now 
recommended by practically all growers and by 
crops men at the experiment stations. Cultive 
tions of the crop with the harrow or rotary hoe 
will pull out some of the young soybean plants 
as well as the weeds, and it is destrable to allow 
for this when planting. 

If the beans are to be seeded for hay, a thick 
stand is desired in order to make a fine quality? 
of hay, The Van de Haar rate of 90 pounds 
or a bushel and a half, to the acre, when thé) 
crop is grown in 21-inch rows, should insure & 
thick stand. When the beans are drilled, either 
for seed or hay, a seeding rate of two busheli 
per acre is recommended by crops men at lows 
State College. An exception to this is noted 
the case of such small seeded varieties as t 
Peking, which do not require quite so heavy 
a rate. 

Before the plants are up and while still small 
cultivation is best done with the ordinary é 
or weeder. Later cultivation can be given Wit 
the corn plow, if the crop is grown in rows, 
with the weeder or rotary hoe if the beans 4 
drilled. As the Van de Haar brothers and othet 
growers point out, however, the really impor 
tant cultivation is that which is applied bef 
planting and shortly after planting. 
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fF ONE is a Dane, he can boast that his 
country stands today as the foremost coun- 
try of the world in the scientific organiza- 
ion of her agriculture, both in production and 
, marketing—and if one is not a Dane he 
syst admit it. 
The farmers of the United States are apt to 
lieve they are the greatest in the world, and 


yield 
ared 
S the 
dliea. 
how. 
that 











they it little Denmark, with its 16,608 square miles 
ls of H-about one-fifth the size of Nebraska—has 


ree times aS many dairy cows and twice as 


wall any full-grown farms as Nebraska, and each 
‘ially gupports at least one nice, plump Danish fam- 
than py. and usually several. There is an average of 
Com. iebout 35 people per square mile thruout the 
lots, Muited States, while Denmark averages 196 
reasy qpeople for every section of land. 

Yet with this dense population there are 
and gplout 45 dairy cows for every 100 persons in 
eing gbamark. That makes about 80 cows for every 


and @quare mile. Only one-fifth the size of Nebras- 


Ifateqa, Denmark has about three times as many 

acre, quiry cows—and there are even more other cat- 
as 3“ . 

rrasg gle in Denmark than there are actual milk cows. 














ma (and there are still more bacon-type hogs in 
Nenmark than there are other cattle. 


‘las. § The thing that makes this little Scandinavian 
feetgqgomtry a real dairy country, however, is the 
lone, ignificant fact that these 1,250,000 dairy cows 


serage 9,680 pounds of milk each per year and 
he average test of this milk is 4.05 per cent, 
king an actual average of 440 pounds of 
hitter per year from each Danish cow. 


cally 
made 
‘king 


150 


a Face the Market as One Unified Body 

‘lf 8 @ But with all this staggering dairy production 
MN Menmark’s chief claim to distinction in the field 
plots dairying and other forms of agriculture lies 
e Of Mh) the fact that the Danish farmers face the 
> 19) Borld markets as one unified body of sellers in- 


tead of 200.000 individual farmers competing 
ith each other in price rather than in produe- 
im. The Danish farmer produces efficiently 
san individual, but he meets the demands of 
ie markets in a solid mass organization, busi- 
ss partner with his 200,000 fellow-farmers— 
ureful salesmen of their wares. 


cese ® The agricultural societies of Denmark enroll 
ever, @pproximately 90 per cent of the farmers— 


25, @at’s for efficiency in production, The co-op- 
ulti Britive associations, dealing more particularly 
hoe, @ith the business of marketing their products, 
like @uying their supplies and insuring their eredit, 


, the @uroll fully as many—that’s for efficieney in 
cash @iking care of what they’ve produced. More 
rated Bhan 85 per cent of the farmers are members of 
nner @utter and bacon co-operative associations, sell- 


mg to their more industrial but less agricul- 
| tral neighbors, England and Germany. 
But it was not always thus. Forty years ago 


now @enmark was anything but the agricultural 
d by @omtry she now is. True, the ‘‘ Wild Dane’’ 
tive #ven in the old Viking days was a farmer, but 
hoe Mt was under that system of large holdings and 
lants@esantry and hand-to-mouth bondage and 
low Medal farming that exists so unfortunately 





tt Other parts of Europe today. 
Previous to 1880—and that wasn’t so very 





hick 






ality mg ago—Denmark was a grain-growing and 
nds Htain-exporting country almost exclusively— 





ling their wheat to European countries for 
Matever they could get, as we do here today. 
it wars with Germany had gradually been 
imng their trade toward England, modern 
Mansportation had been flooding the European 
urkets with cheap grain, and the need for im- 
roving soil fertility was becoming recognized. 
gs were beginning to look bad. 

And then the Dane woke up! Within a few 
4t years Denmark actually changed from a 
“4 exporting country to a grain importing 
Miitry. Was it because they produced less 
main than formerly? Quite the contrary. The 
uttling figures of O. H. Larsen, a statistician 
ish agriculture, show that production 
sed 85 per cent from 1880 to 1914, and 
With all this increase, the production just 
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By Francis A. Flood 


before the war was only enough for about 60 
per cent of the home consumption. Before this 
great increase, the supply was more than suffi- 
cient for home consumption, and yet after an 
increase of 85 per cent it was not enough! 

How come? Denmark had stopped exporting 
her grain and began turning it into butter, 
bacon and eggs, which she shipped to England 
under standard labels, at her own prices. And 
Denmark has emerged, since 1880, into the 
greatest agricultural country in the world. 

Instead of turning a herd of cows loose in a 
fenced pasture to graze at will over the whole 
pasture, eating only what they like best and 
tramping down the rest, the thrifty Dane does 
without fences and tethers his cows out in rows. 
They gradually work their way across the pas- 
ture and eat it clean as they go. By the time 
they have worked across the pasture, the orig- 
inal side is ready for the ‘‘second eutting.’’ 

When a man from Wisconsin, by the name of 
Robert M. La Follette, visited Denmark a few 
years ago, he was being shown around by the 
same man who had charge of our party, Mr. 
Holm, of the Danish d&partment of agriculture. 
Mr. Holm said that when Mr. La Follette first 
saw these cows lined up in rows, he was too far 
away to notice the ropes. He stopped, sur- 
prised, and then remarked: ‘‘T had heard that 
this is a great country for agricultural co-oper- 

















A Barn on a Farm Near Copenhagen, 
Denmark 


ation, but I didn’t know you had even trained 
your cows to co-operate with you like that!’’ 
Mr. Holm took us to visit what we would call 
a county fair. There were no cheap games of 
chance and no garish midway, none of the tin- 
sel of a street carnival. Why should there be? 
If we had been interested in something of that 
nature, Mr. Holm would have taken us to the 
Tivoli Gardens—where Copenhagen plays. But 
the Dane, as the Englishman, can see no reason 
for pretending to have an agricultural fair and 
then going into the cheap show business along 
with it. The Danish farmer takes in the fair, 
thoroly, during the day, and then he enjoys the 
Tivoli Gardens, thoroly, in the evening. So did 
we. We liked them both, but just as I like both 
basket-ball and the opera, I see no reason for 
staging them both at the same time and place. 
The Red Danish cattle and the Jutland, the 
two equally popular dairy breeds of Denmark, 
were on display. The original Red Danish cat- 
tle before the reorganization of agriculture 
were of the type that is easily satisfied with any 
kind of care and feed and would always give 
‘some milk.’’ They were later built up thru 








A NEBRASKA FARM BOY ABROAD : 


Co-operation—Where Denmark Rules the World 


careful feeding and thru breeding with cattle 
from Slesvig, until now the cows average about 
1,100 pounds in weight and make up about half 
of Denmark’s famous dairy herd. The Jutlands 
are black and white, wide and deep framed and 
look much like our own Holsteins. Most of the 
beef cattle are Shorthorns. 

When one buys a bull in Denmark the ecom- 
mon practice is to pay a certain cash sum at the 
time and then to pay an equal amount depend- 
ing upon his winning certain prizes at the next 
fair. For instance, a certain bull sold near 
Pederstrup for $1,422 in cash, and a few weeks 


. later, when the animal won first prize at a fair, 


an equal amount was paid in addition. This 
bull was exceptionally good, of course. 

It is interesting to note that a bull is not 
given a valuable ribbon on the ability of his 
owner to make him arch his back at a certain 
angle or to curl his hair with a certain wave, 
but according to his actual record. The govern- 
ment awards about $20,000 annually at these 
shows. It is a condition that bulls five years old 
or over must be judged thru their offspring. 
For a certain number of years of service in the 
vicinity, a certain nuinber of offspring must be 
judged to determine the valve of the bull him- 
self. That may seem a strange way to do, but 
the ‘‘proof of the pudling’’ is shown in Prof. 
H. Larsen’s figures, which show that between 
1881 and 1914 the number of dairy cows in- 
creased 45 per cent, while the milk production 
increased 150 per cent in the same period, 


“*Ideals’’ Seen in Actual Operation 


The study of agriculture in any of its phases 
in Denmark is most satisfying. It seems that 
one can study theories and depend upon their 
working ; one can imagine an ideal and then see 
it in actual operation. And the reassuring part 
of it all is the happy, prosperous people, the 
beautifully kept farms and buildings, the well- 
fed stock, the universal good cheer—agricul- 
ture that will stand inspection. 

But even agricultural editors can not spend 
all their time talking fat percentages of Jutland 
cows and studying export figures on ‘‘Lur 
Brand’’ butter and bacon. Denmark is inter- 
esting in other ways. Hamlet, the Prince of 
Denmark, deseribed so effectively by Shake- 
speare, is believed by many of the Danes aetu- 
ally to have lived, moved and had his being in 
years gone by. Some say he is legendary and 
some say he is a real corpse. At any rate, the 
grave of Hamlet, whether he is buried there or 
not, stands on a hill near ‘‘ Helsingore,’’ or 
Elsinore, which overlooks a strait on the other 
side of which lies Sweden. 

Doctor Bereman looked across at the little 
Swedish village and remarked, ‘‘It looks just 
like Minneapolis—except for the flour mills.’’ 
On the strength of this view we were able to 
tell our friends at home that we saw ‘‘a little 
of Sweden’”’ while we were in Europe. 

An old, old castle and an old, old fort guard 
this narrow strait thru which all commerce into 
the Batlie and beyond must pass. Here the 
Danes used to make ships of other countries 
pay tribute to sail thru, until the Swedes, in 
that neighborly manner of war so common in 
Europe, made them sorry for it. 

We explored the dungeons and mighty un- 
derground passages beneath fhis great castle, 
where alternately Danes and Swedes held their 
prisoners and treated them rough. In the damp, 
chill, narrow cells these Danes and Swedes were, 
according to the fortunes of war, either lordly 
keepers or unfortunate prisoners. And here 
the victims remained, with only a slit in the 
wall for light, only rats and the chill damp for 
company, and with poor, hard fare to keep 
them alive until they had time to die of starva- 
tion, pneumonia, rheumatism and psychology. 

Something of the workings and the results of 
Denmark’s famous co-operative marketing and 
buying associations will be given next week be- 
fore we cross the line again for Germany. 
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WHAT MAKES AN EFFICIENT ELEVATOR4 


Some of the Factors That Make for Efficiency and How to Measure Them 


results of twenty-five elevators we have 

selected and attempt to explain the vari- 
ations which exist. The table gives the expense 
per dollar of sales of these elevators: 


| ET us examine in more detail the actual 
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By Frank Robotka 


Putting the matter in still another way, of 
four elevators whose expenses were around 3 
per cent of sales, one had a volume of sales of 
$124,000, another $234,000, another $303,000, 
and the last $325,000. 

The point of the whole matter is that volume 
alone does not account for all the differences 


Di sicsstesclosssininapccrey(isiorns OD 6 ae 
Dy Saculok sangeet . 124,000 7.1 26 
142,000 3.0 55 
195,000 4.0 49 


The first two with a relatively small volyy 


ing cases. The table shows first the sales, nog 
the turnover, and next the per cent which @ 
penses are of sales: 


of business but a high rate of turnover, had Ig 
expenses, as compared with the two larger yg 
ume elevators, but with a low rate of turnove 
Now compare elevators with about the same ry 
of turnover. Turnover is given first, expeng 
next and volume of sales last: ; 


in expenses. 
In order to explain differences in costs when 
volume is the same, we must look into the mat- 
ter of how well the elevator utilizes the re- 
sources at its disposal. The simplest way of 


5 to 6 eents 
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8 cents and over 
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The table tells us that there is a considerable 
range in the expenses of these elevators. How- 
ever, expenses of 2 to 5 cents per dollar of 
sales seem to be the most common. But we are 
still ‘‘up a tree,’’ for are we to conclude that 
only the more common or average expenses are 
reasonable? Obviously not, for on that basis 
the top-notchers would be deprived of the glory 
due them and the others might be condemned 
unfairly. The expense of 8 cents may be as 


getting an approximate idea as to this point is 
to divide the total sales in dollars by the total 
capital tied up in the whole business. We may 
call this the total capital turnover. 

Taking two elevators which are doing about 
the same volume of business each year, in one 
of these the sales were 3.5 times the total assets 
and the expenses were 4.9 per cent of the sales 
made. In the other elevator the sales were 2.4 
times the total assets and the expenses were 5.4 


2.3 $300,000 

2.4 300.006 

4.2 102.000 
195.006 
124,000" 
228,000 — 
424.000 


The first of these two are almost identical, 
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In the case of elevators C and D, the large 
volume of D gave it no advantage ove 
C as to the expense rate. And the sam 
is true of elevators F and G when com 
pared with elevator E; altho exception 
will be found, the above performane 
seems to be typical. It is, however, trug 
that a small elevator compared with 4 
large elevator with the same rate of tum 
over will have somewhat higher expense 
but not nearly as much higher as i 
commonly supposed. It is also true that} 
the small volume elevator is usually the 
low turnover elevator, which gives 
two reasons for high expenses in. the 
small elevator. But if it has a high tum 
over, it usually has a low cost rate. Omit in 1 
the other hand, the high turnover eleMipished 
vator is usually the large volume eleBiek e: 
vator, but if the high volume elevatorfihye-ter 
has a low turnover it has relatively highBer d: 
costs in spite of its large volume. nd rev 
When the turnover of assets is low, iin 455 
may be due to one or more of the fo!lowll poun 
ing reasons: silage 
1. Too large an elevator for the avaikgilla p 
able volume of business. ~ BH tabl 
2. Too expensive an elevator. ito th 
3. Large stocks of grain and side linesfers re 
on hand as compared with the volume offmy kind 
sales. Some side lines move slower thangted po 
others, such as lumber, machinery andg—m, 10 
specialties. binds | 
4. The credit policy. In some elevatorgmua, o1 
most of the side line sales are chargedjgnds | 
and usually in such eases the efforts tom Addi 
collect promptly are feeble. lide t¢ 
5. The changes in the price level, Thisggal pa 
is true only when comparisons are made begpound | 
tween different years, but not between different ) feed 
elevators for the same year, which is what wey they 
are doing here. When the turnover of one yeatge® per 
is compared with that of another year, the meagy tad 
sure to be used is the number of times the vokmeleral 
ume of business in bushels of grain sold is @ ily or 
the elevator capacity in bushels. m Ste 
Let us go back, now, to examine each of thes# stée1 
reasons : nds 
1. The size of the elevator. This is impor iy of t 
tant, first, because of its effect on the rate - 
turnover of the capital tied up in the busines} as ! 
and on the overhead expense, and, second, be pene 


fully justified as the expense of 2 cents. 
We must seek explanations for these 
differences. The factor which usually - 


receives more credit or blame for high HOW DOES YOUR ELEVATOR CHECK UP? 


or low expenses than any other is vol- , , : 
ume of business. A classification of the In the article which was published in last week’s 
same twenty-five elevators according to issue, Professor Robotka presented a score card for a 
volume of business indicates that vol- farmers’ elevator. In the ar- 7 
ume is obviously a significant factor, ticle this week, he goes in more 
for the expenses averaged from 7.2 cents detail into some of the factors 
per dollar of sales for the smallest vol- that occupy a prominent place 
ume group of elevators to 3.2 cents for that d 
the large volume elevators. The range oe Saee Sears aes : 
was from 1.4 to 13 cents. The following What about the size of aed 
table-shows, first, the gross sales ; second, elevator? Is the capacity suit- 
the number of sales; third, the average ed to the business, not so large 
expenses per elevator, and, fourth, the as to run up overhead costs, not 
per cent expenses are of sales: so small as to hamper the busi- 
Less than $100,000... 4 $4,225 7-2 ness? What about the cost of 
$100,000 to $200,000.10 6,100 4.5 elevator and equipment per 
$200,000 to $300,000.. 5 7,424 3.4 bushel of capacity? What is the 
$300,000 and over 6 8,350 3.2 relation of this cost to labor cost 
and capacity turnover? How 
rapid a turnover of liquid as- 


The range in volume of business was 
from $30,000 to $425,000. It is apparent 

sets is there during the year? 
What about the cost and the 


that differences with reference to vol- 
utilization of the labor? 


ume make a great difference as to ex- 
penses per dollar of sales. We should 

Figures taken from the sur- 

veys of Iowa elevators ~! 


not expect as much of a Ford as of a six- 
throw new light on 


evlinder, 75 horse power machine. 
these questions. This 


Volume alone, however, only begins 
to tell the story. The above table gives 

is an article which all 
interested in co-oper- 


the small elevator a black eye and places 
ation should read. 
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the large elevator in a position relatively 
more favorable than is justified. All 
large volume elevators are not econom- 
ically operated. Nor do all of the small 
volume elevators have high expenses. 
This is illustrated by the following table, in 
which the best and poorest elevators in each 
size group are comnared, The first column 
gives volume of business; next, expenses (per 
eent of sales) of best elevators, and next like 
figures for the poorest elevators: 


Less than $100,000 

$100 000 to $200,000 

$200,000 to $300,000 

SIO MO0 ANG OVER éicicicssscccsecccocossosce 1.6 











Of two other elevators which had the same 
volume of business, one had sales amounting to 
5.2 times the total assets and expenses of 2.3 
per cent of the sales; the other had sales of 2.5 
times the total assets and expenses of 10 per 
cent of the sales, 

The effect of total capital turnover on ex- 
penses is shown in another table, as follows. 
Kirst is given the eapital turnover, next the 
number of elevators, third, the sales per ele- 
vator and last the per cent which expenses are 
of sales: 


ed 


3.9 
In the next table are given figures which 
provide some comparisons of individual ele- 


$ 62,000 7.2 


First is 


vators bringing out the same point. 
given the volume of sales, next the expenses, 
and last the per cent expenses are of sales: 


112,000 
232,000 3.6 
270,000 2.7 


5.0 


cause of its effect upon the conduct of 
business. 
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The number of bushels of grain handled f A 
each bushel of elevator capacity varies extreme 
ly—from one to over twenty. The overheat 
expense is almost certain to be high where 
capacity turnover is low, and on the other hal 
where each bushel of capacity is used twell} 
times in a year the space is clearly inadequé 
for the proper handling of the business, and tif 
losses and inconvenience from this source W 
offset any decrease in (Concluded on page 


370,000 1.6 


It is seen that there is a wide range in the 
number of turnovers, and that large volume 
and rate of turnover rise together. The ques- 
tion naturally follows, do the expenses fall 
because the rate of turnover rises, or because 
the volume of business rises? Volume of busi- 
ness alone, of course, has its influence, but let 
us examine the matter as shown by the follow- 


om Cy 


$ 64,000 $ 4,000 EIS 0) 


70,000 5,000 
124,000 9,560 
124,000 3,200 
224.000 7,900 
228,000 6,700 
300,000 7,100 
303,000 10,500 
400,000 11,000 
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profits are figured the Iowa exper- 
ie iments of 1925 indicate almost no 
1k difference. 

nee A combination of block salt, 
sand and the mixture of lime, bone- 
FS black and iodide produced average 
| daily gains of 3.45 pounds or the 
highest in the test. After dollars 
and cents were figured it was 
found that these steers had a mar- 
gin over feed costs of only $2.81, 
or just about midway between the 
sand steers and the mineral steers. 
The conelusion that Squaw creek 


sand is bad for steers is again 
strengthened. But apparently the 


sand can not do as much damage 
when the right materials are fed in 
connection with it. 

The second part of the Iowa 
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Gain Profitably. 







EVENTY steers and John Evvard told an 
OVE interesting story to 1,200 Iowa cattle feed- 
Sameg ers last Friday. The day was fine, the 
rs were of high quality and unusually well 
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ne, Boneblack and Potassium Iodide Helped Make This Steer 


steer experiments this year dealt 
with soybean hay vs. alfalfa. The 
alfalfa came out on top by a big 
margin. The soybean hay may be 
splendid where alfalfa ean not be had, but 
where alfalfa is available it seems that the soy- 
bean hay is worth about half as much per ton. 
The alfalfa steers required for 100 pounds of 





CATTLE FEEDERS’ DAY AT AMES 


Limestone, Boneblack and Iodine Increase Gains on Steers 


Peking is later and produces a higher propor- 
tion of hay and a lower proportion of grain. 
Perhaps this is the kind of soybeans which 
the eattle want. At any rate the Peking 
cattle gained one-fourth pound more per head 
daily than the Manchu cattle and lost only 53 
cents per head, as compared with a loss of $2.18 
for the best of the Manchu lots. Perhaps if 
these soybean cattle had been fed a good min- 
eral mixture they would have done as well as 
the alfalfa cattle. It is definitely known that 
with hogs minerals help soybeans a lot and 
there is a chance that with cattle minerals will 
mean even more when it comes to getting the 
most out of the soybean. This, however, is all 
in the realm of speculation and the present 
conclusions from the Iowa tests must be that 
soybean hay is decidedly inferior to alfalfa. 


Results of Molasses Feed Tests 


Apparently it is not a good plan to feed as 
much as six pounds of molasses feed per steer 
daily for a 120-day feeding period. Such a 
large quantity of molasses feed seemed to 
throw the steers off feed. If only three or four 
pounds of molasses feed had been fed per 
steer daily the results might have been more fa- 
vorable. As it was, the steers getting molasses 

feed gained more slowly than any 
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good spirits—entertained the 
wd immensely. 

When a steer is fed every day a 
uple of tablespoons of creek sand 











“nS@\Bixed with his oil meal and spread 
as ii 





yer his silage he does not do as 
elas when no sand is fed. Steers 
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y thee not like hogs which have util- 
°S Ud this same sand to good ad- 
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mtage. Perhaps some kinds of 
md may be good even for steers, 
. Ont in this Iowa experiment just 
: ele Mnished the sand from Squaw 
: eleHtwk caused the steers to gain 
vatoriive-tenths of a pound less per 
iigher daily. The steers without 

md required for 100 pounds of 






w, iin 458 pounds of shelled corn, 
lowe? pounds of oil meal, 961 pounds 

silage, 33 pounds of alfalfa and 
avail@mlfa pound of block salt. When 


tablespoons of sand were add- 
ito the average daily ration the 
linesmters required more of nearly ev- 


me oy kind of feed, the total per hun- 
thang#ed pounds being 545 pounds of 


- andg@m, 101 pounds of oil meal, 899 
nds of silage, 37 pounds of al- 
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of the other lots and required 
more feed for 100 pounds of gain, 
the total being 553 pounds of corn, 
157 pounds of molasses feed, 375 
pounds of alfalfa and .7 pound of 
block salt. The loss per steer with 
molasses feed and corn valued at 
about the same price per pound 
was $5.25. 

In the experiments conducted at 
Ames this year it was proved that 
corn silage has a feeding value in 
actual feeding tests of fully $9 a 
ton. Professor Evvard figures 
that for feeding steers a ton of sil- 
age is worth the equivalent of 200 
pounds of eorn plus 800 pounds 
of hay. This information will be 
of great benefit to cattle feeders 
who use silage, giving them some- 
thing definite on which to base cal- 
culations as to cost of feeds with 
which to fatten their cattle. 

The results of these experiments 
have been printed in leaflet form 
and all eattle feeders who did not 
get a chance to come to Ames last 
week, should by all means send to 
the Ames Agricultural Experi- 








-atorimlfa, one pound of salt and two 
reed minds of creek sand. 
ris to Adding an ounce of potassium 

lide to 100 pounds of mixture of 
—Thisgal parts of spent boneblack and 
e begtund limestone makes a fine mineral mixture 
erent# feed to cattle which are getting what block 
it weg they want. Two tablespoons of this mix- 
yearn’ per steer daily mixed with the oil meal and 


meagettad on the silage did a lot of good. ‘These 


» vokmeteral steers gained 3.43 pounds per ‘head 
is fey or nearly half a pound more than the 

mid steers and a fifth of a pound more than 
theme’ Stéers getting no mineral but salt. For 100 


linds of gain they required less feed than 
ty of the other lots, the total being 438 pounds 
rn, 88 pounds of oil meal, 906 pounds of 
ge, 31 pounds of alfalfa, one pound of block 
and two pounds of the lime. boneblack and 
mine mixture. This mineral mixture which 
® hot cost more than three or four cents a 
vind seems to pay for itself many times over. 
Mm Cross, of Chicago, valued these mineral 
"$8 On the basis of $11.50 at Chicago, which 
“nt that their profit above feed costs was 
ahead, as compared with a loss of $2.99 
head for the sand steers and $3.34 profit for 
» Steers getting no mineral but block salt. 
S barrel salt as good as block salt? The 
“t§ Say that when they eat barrel salt they 
tt more corn and less silage, but after the 


















Alfalfa Hay Steer Above. 


Silage Steer Below, 
Ton With Alfalfa Hay at $20 and Corn at $1. 


vain 650 pounds of corn, 46 pounds of oil meal, 
2239 pounds of alfalfa and .8 pound of salt. 
Where Manchu soybean hay harvested early in 
September was fed instead of the alfalfa, the 


Silage Was Worth About $9 a 


ment station for Leaflet No. 110, 
which gives full and detailed in- 
formation relative to the recent ex- 
periments and is well worth ecare- 
ful study by all those who are interested in the 
best methods of eattle feeding, Cattle Feed- 
ers’ Day at Ames is proving to be a day to be 
looked forward to by all lowa farmers. 





feed requirement was 687 pounds 
of corn, 52 pounds of oil meal, 202 
pounds of soybean hay and 1.3 
pounds of block salt. These soy- 
bean cattle were valued 50 cents a 
hundred less than the alfalfa eat- 
tle, and with soybean hay at the 
same price per ton as the alfalfa 
hay the loss on the soybean cattle 
was $2.18 per head, as eompared’ 
with a profit of $2.52 for the al- 
falfa cattle. When the Manechus 
were cut in late September they 
did not give as .good results as 


when cut early, the loss being 
$3.67 per head. These late cut 


beans lost many of their leaves. 
Peking Beans Gave Good Results 
The best soybean hay lot was 
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one where the Peking soybean was 
used instead of the Manchu. The 


The Soybean-Hay Steers Did Not Look As 


Fat As the Alfalfa- 
Hay Steers. 
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Dunlap Appointed Assistant Sec- 
| retary of Agriculture 


Renick W. Dunlap, of Pickaway 
county, Ohio, member of a family long 
identified with farming and livestock 
improvement, has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture by 
President Coolidge. He comes direct- 
ly from his work of managing his farm 
and those of his father to his work at 
the Depariment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Dunlap has spent practically all 
his life in farming. Nelson J, Dunlap, 
his father, began farming on one of 
the farms he now owns soon after his 
return from the Civil war and is 
known as one of the most successful 
farmers in that section of Ohio, his 
farms now including more than 1,000 
acres of excellent crop land after gifts 
of three farms to his children. All of 
this land was acquired with the profits 
derived from farming. 

The new assistant secretary was 
born on a farm in Pickaway county in 
1872. Most of his ancestors, his un- 
cles and many of his cousins on both 
sides of the family, were or are farm- 
ers, breeders and feeders of livestock, 
His fumily has been a factor in the de- 
velopment of the country since the 
colonial period. His great grandmoth- 
er was a granddaughter of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Mr. Dunlap received his early edu- 
cation in a district school, and later 
attended high school while he lived on 
the farm and spent his spare time in 
, helping carry on the farm work. He 
entered the College of Agriculture of 
Ohio State University in 1890 and was 
graduated in 1895. Since then he has 
spent most of his time on his farm 
near Kingston, Ohio. Until 1923 he 
operated this place as a grain, cattle 
and hog farm, and since then has add- 
ed a dairy. He was one of the early 
members of the Grange and of the 
Farm Bureau in the United States. 

Long experience in the livestock 
business has given Mr. Dunlap an op- 
portunity to visit many of the live- 
stock markets in the country. He has 
either bought or sold stock on the 
markets at Chicago, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Kansas City, East St. Louis, 
New Orleans, Jacksonville, Fla., Fort 
Worth, Cincinnati and Columbus. He 
has owned herds of purebred Short- 
horn cattle and Duroc hogs and has ex- 
hibited animals of his breeding at 
county fairs and at the Ohio state fair. 
He has acted as judge of horses, cat- 
tle and hogs at many fairs 

For several years he was state dairy 
and food commissioner, and while 
holding this office did much to erad- 
icate impure and misbranded foods, 
drinks and drugs from the market. 
After retiring from this office he again 
went to farming and continued until 
1915, when he was chosen by the state 
board of agriculture of Ohio as its sec- 
retary. Following this work he took 
charge of a 60,000-acre range in Flor- 
ida, It was in June, 1923, when he 
again took up farming in Ohio, and he 
was thus engaged when asked to ac- 
cept the position of assistant secretary 
of agriculture. 





Formaldehyde for Grain Smut 

An. Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest a method of treat- 
ing small grain for smut.” 

The quickest and most convenient 
method of treating small grain seed 
for smut is the formaldehyde method 
in which one pint of formaldehyde is 
dissolved in ten gallons of water. The 
solution is sprinkled over forty bush- 
els of seed and the seed is thoroly 
shoveled so that none will be left un- 
treated. After the shoveling the grain 
may be sacked and allowed to remain 
until seeded. 

This method is easier and requires 
less time than the common formalde- 
hyde treatment in which one pint of 
formaldehyde is dissolved in forty gal- 
lons of water and the grain immersed 
in the solution. The seed dries more 
quickly with the sprinkling and there 
is no danger of freezing as with the 
old method. 





Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for March, 1925, averaged $10.30 
a hundred, or somewhat higher than 
during the winter. These 1,300-pound 
fat steers marketed in March were fat- 
tened on corn which cost $1.20 a 
bushel on a Chicago No. 2 weighted 
basis. As an average of ten years it 
has required the equivalent of 71.4 
bushels of such corn to convert a feed- 
er weighing 1,000 pounds the preced- 
ing September into a 1,300-pound fat 
steer for the March market. Last Sep- 
tember a 1,000-pound feeder cost $61 
and the total cost of a 1,309-pound fat 
steer finished in March was around 
$146.68. The selling price was $10.30 
a hundred, or $133.90 a head, which 
would indicate a loss of $12.78 per 
head, 

Fat cattle are still in «a serious loss 
period and present indications are that 
they will continue to stay there during 
the greater part of the next two or 





three months, and possibly during the 
entire summer. There is a real short- 
age of cattle on feed and a prospect 
that fat cattle will be so scarce late in 
the summer that prices may advance 
high enough to return a slight profit 
on corn. This chance is so remote, 
however, that we advise no one except 
those feeders who are exceptionally 
skillful in both their buying and feed- 
ing operations to try to take advantage 
of it. Of course, if corn prices will 
continue to decline, there will be a fair 
chance of a profit. After the recent 
severe decline in corn prices, howeyer, 
it is probable that the next pronounced 
movement will be upward and that 
there will be no cheap corn until after 
the new crop is harvested. Corn prices 
may weaken somewhat during the late 
summer but it is very doubtful if Ahey 
can weaken enough to help the aver- 
age cattle feeder much at any time 
during the next six months, 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn, 


Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in March of 1925 aver- 
aged about $13.75 a hundred, or about 
$2.50 a hundred higher than in Febru- 
ary and about $4 a hundred higher 
than in December. While we have 
been predicting for many months a 
strong advance in hog prices during 
the late winter, the amount of the ad- 
vance is even greater than we had an- 
ticipated. 

A Chicago hog price of $13.75 a hun- 
dred is equivalent to about $1.12 corn 
at Chicago on a No. 2 basis, or about 
97 cents a bushel for corn on Iowa 
farms. At the present time this seems 
to be about what corn is selling for 
and it would seem that there is now 
some inducement for Iowa farmers to 
feed corn to their hogs rather than to 
sell it on the corn market. 

Our chart, which is based on the 





average price of corn for the twelve 
months preceding the time of market- 
ing the hogs, shows a loss this month 
of 71 cents a hundred. The average 
corn in the March hog cost on a Chi- 
cago No. 2 weighted basis $1.166 a 
bushel. As a ten-year average hogs 
have sold in the month of March at a 
price equivalent to 12.4 bushels of 
such corn. The value of 12.4 bushels 


of $1.166 corn gives $14.46 as the corn. 


price of hogs for the month of March, 
1925. The actual price was $13.75, or 
there was a loss of 71 cents a hundred. 

Since the recent extraordinary ad- 
vance in hog prices there has devel- 
oped considerable uncertainty as to 
the immediate future. The market at 
the present time seems to be in more 
or less debatable ground and there 
may be considerable fluctuation both 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 





up and down during the next ty, 
months, with the tendency perhay 
somewhat downward during late April, 
May and early June. After the middle 
of June we would expect real strength 
to appear again, with the Probability 
that the high prices of the summer 
will be reached some time during Ay 
gust or early September. At that time 
there is a good chance that hogs wij 
finally be relatively higher in price 
than corn and that they will continyg 
to be relatively higher in price thay 
corn during the greater part of 1926 
It probably will be no serious mistake 
to breed somewhat more sows than ug. 
ual for fall litters this year. When jt 
comes to breeding sows in December 
of 1925 for spring litters in the spring 
of 1926, there is room for difference of 
opinion. The chances are, however, 
that there will not be a serious ovep 
production of hogs until some time ip 
1927. 





To Study Factors of Meat Quality 


Eighteen experiment stations have 
gotten behind the plan of the Nationa} 
Livestock and Meat Board to inves 
tigate factors which influence the 
quality of meats. Representatives of 
the station met on March 17 at Che 
cago and preliminary plans were made 
for investigational measures. Seven 
or eight of the stations have abbat- 
toirs and laboratories available for re 
search work in meats and the other 
stations are expected to give service 
in making available the results of 
feeding experiments. The committee 
in charge of the meat quality study 
plans to co-ordinate all investigational 
work of the experiment stations, the 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture and the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

Heads of committees to work out 
group projects have been named ag 
follows: Standardization of feeding 
records, Prof. H. J. Gramlich, Univer 
sity of Nebraska; color and texture, 
Prof. M. D. Helser, Iowa State Cok 
lege; slaughter and ripening, Dr. C. R, 
Moulton, Institute of American Meat 
Packers; physiology, anatomy and hig 
tology of meats, Dr. Paul E. Howe, U, 
S. Department of Agriculture. 

The reasons for the proposed st 
dies into factors influencing the quak 
ity of meat are summarized by the 
committee as follows: 1. There is 
much meat slaughtered and on the 
market which is such low quality as to 
be hard to sell. 2. Such meat is often 
used as a substitute for better grades 
and hurts the reputation of meat as@ 
savory, satisfying food. 3. ‘There is 
much dissatisfaction among consul 
ers over the uneven quality of meat, 
4. There is no standard to indicate 
the grade or quality of most meat, 
which makes it difficult, if not well 
nigh impossible, for the consumer t@ 
buy meat intelligently. 5. There i 
not the appreciation shown by consult 
ers for prime fed, first quality meats, 





Embargo Lifted on Iowa 
The embargo which New York has 


_had against the shipment of live pou 


try from Iowa has been lifted, accord 
ing to information which has been re 
ceived by the Iowa department of 4% 
riculture. This makes it possible for 
the poultry producers of Iowa to ship 
their poultry into every state. 

“The splendid co-operation which 


the poultry interests of Iowa have. 


given to this department in the clea 
up work and the fact that no fowl 
plague was found in Iowa, has madé 
it possible to get this embargo lifted,” 
stated M. G. Thornburg, secretary of 
agriculture. 

The only restrictions which the 
shippers must observe at present, aré 
the bureau of animal industry orde? 
291, which requires cleaning and dit 
infection of all cars, coops and cob 
tainers under the supervision of @ fed- 
eral inspector and such other regula 
tions as are ordered by the state 0 
cials of the state into which the po 
try are shipped. 
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While the Crop is Still 
in Your Hands 


Nature takes care of the crop after the seed 
is planted. 


But what good rain and sunshine can 
make of your wheat crop depends upon 
the thorough seed bed preparation and 
proper planting which you have done. 














Any Ford dealer will show you how these 
often hurried spring tasks are well done 
and easily done with Fordson power. 











Ford fotor Company, 


Detroit, Michigan 





Plenty of time to go over the corn 
as often as necessary 


F. O. B. Detroit 


Fenders 
$35 Extra 
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Seed Your Spring Wheat 
Early 


That early seeding of spring wheat 
is essential if the crop is to be suc- 
cessfully gréwn in the lower edge of 


the spring wheat belt is shown by the 
results of recent tests made at the 
Nebraska station under the supervi- 
sion of T. A, Kiesselbach and W. E. 
.Lyness. As an average of seven years 
spring wheat seeded about March 31 
on the experimental farm at Lincoln 
yielded 15.8 bushels ‘per acre, com- 
pared with 12.1 bushels for medium 
late seedings made about April 12 and 
9. bushels from late seedings made 
about April 20. The early seeded 
wheat ripened three days in advance 
of the medium seedings and six days 
ahead of the late seedings. The weights 
per bushe) of the grain harvested from 
the early, medium and late seedings 
were, respectively, 55.6, 53.8 and 51.7 
pounds. Earliness of seeding thus ap- 
pears to be especially important in the 
case of spring wheat. 

When equal numbers of large and 
small seeds of spring wheat were 

4 planted, the yields were 13.3 bushels 
per acre from the large seeds and 11.3 
bushels from the small seeds, as com- 
pared with 12.7 bushels from unselect- 
ed seeds. When equal weights of the 
large and small seeds were planted, 
the yields were 13.3 from the large 
seeds and 12 from the small, compared 
with 13.4 from ungraded seed. These 
results show that grading the seed has 
little value in increasing the yield of 
spring wheat. 

Extensive tests with many strains 
and varieties of spring wheat at the 
Nebraska station have shown the Mar- 
quis and the Java varieties produce 
much better than other’ varieties. 
Strains of Bluestem and Fife produced 
considerably smaller yields than the 
Marquis and Java. As an average, 
Marquis and Java ripened on July 12 
or 13, while the other lower-producing 
sort were from two to four days later 
in ripening. The Java was the heavi- 
est producer of straw in the tests. 





Growing Navy Beans 


A Kentucky correspondent writes: 

“How many navy beans should be 
planted per acre?” 

Ordinarily navy beans are planted in 
rows about twenty-eight inches apart 
at the rate of about three pecks per 
acre. A good way to plant navy beans 
is to use a drill with every fourth hole 
left open. Another way is to use a 
corn planter which has been narrowed 
up to plant the rows thirty-two inches 
or less apart. 

In Kentucky and even as far north 
as Iowa the weather during the sum- 
mer is just a little too warm for the 
best success with growing navy beans. 
The Michigan climate is much better 
adapted to bean growing than the corn 
belt. 





Shade Tree Hints 


Many thousand of newly-set shade 
trees dis every year not because they 
Were not good trees to start with, but 
because they were not handled prop- 
erly when planted, said C. L. Burk- 
holder, of the Purdue University hor- 
ticultural staff, recently. 

If the soil is poor and gravelly, it is 
a good plan to dig a hole about twice 
as large as needed to accommodate 
the root system and fill in around the 
roots with good garden soil. Set the 
tree two to three inches deeper than 
it stood in the nursery row. Never 
put manure in around the roots of the 
tree. After planting, however, a heavy 
application of manure should be spad- 
ed into the ground around the tree in 
a circle five feet in diameter. Follow 
this up with a layer of manure three 
or four inches deep over the spaded 
area. This treatment will insure plenty 
of food for maximum growth, as well 
as hold a good supply of moisture 

about the roots of the tree. 


. 


After planting, whether in the fall 



























































































































































horse specialist at Iowa State College. 
The horses should have a good quality 
of roughage, such as alfalfa, clover or 
mixed hay, and grain mixture, such as 
equal parts of corn and oats or 50 per 


{ cent oats, 35 per cent corn and 15 per 


cent bran. Horses on light work will 
require about half a pound of grain 
daily per hundred pounds of weight 
while on light work; while on full 
work the amount should be doubled. 

Liberal use of the curry comb is in 
order at this time of year, to remove 
long hair, which, if left on, will cause 
the animals to sweat excessively when 
at work and will make them suscept- 
ible to chilling when resting. Collars 
should be properly fitted and shoul- 
ders toughened by starting out heavy 
work gradually. It is important to 
scrape the collars clean of sweat and 
dirt each day. Bathing the shoulders 
in salt water will help to toughen 
them. 





Decree in Angus Association 
Case 


A decree has been handed down in 
the case of the American Aberdeen 
Angus Breeders’ Association, by Judge 
Denis E. Sullivan, of the superior court 
of Cook county, Illinois. Litigation 
Between two factions of the member- 
ship of the association has been under 
way since the annual meeting of the 
association in December, 1923. The 
decree upholds the cumulative voting 
done by the administration faction of 
the association at the 1923 meeting, 
but it also legalizes the later actions 
of the “progressive”’ faction, which is 
made up largely of" western breeders. 
The “progressives” will thus attain 
their goal of a delegate government, 
their main objective. Summarized, the 
decision may be stated as follows: 

1. It finds in favor of cumulative 








Two Thousand Boys Feed Calves 


The high price of feed has cut down 
the number of calves which are being 
fed in the baby beef clubs of the state, 
according to a report made by John A, 
Day, of the Iowa Beef Producers’ As- 
sociation, to the Iowa department of 
agriculture. 

“Even with this decrease, there are 
1,230 calves on feed in forty-nine coun- 
ties,” states Mr. Day, “and we still 
have thirty-five counties to hear from. 
I believe that there will be a total of 
2,000 calves fed. It appears that the 
boys who are feeding calves this year 
will be better repaid for their labor 
than in times past, as it appears that 
there will be a decided shortage of fin- 
ished cattle.” 





Spray for Gooseberry Mildew 


Gooseberry mildew can be controlled 
by spraying the bushes before blos- 
soming, say horticulturists at the Ore- 
gon experiment station. If possible, 
two sprays, two weeks apart, should 
be applied before the blossoms opeff. 
If the spraying is delayed until after 
the blossoms open, the fruit is very 
apt to be damaged for canning. The 
Oregon specialists advise a spray of 
four pounds of dry lime sulfur to 
twenty-five gallons of water, or one 
gallon of liquid sulfur to twenty-five 
gallons of water. 





Burn Chinch Bug Haunts 


Farmers who live in an area subject 
to chinch bug infestation are advised 


to burn over all grassy draws, old briar- 


patches, roadsides and similar waste 
places which afford a wintering place 
for the bugs. Spring burning of these 
places will not only kill chinch bugs, 
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A TABLE OF FORAGE CROPS FOR SWINE 
The forage crops for swine table reproduced herewith is recommended by the Illinois College of Agriculture. 
The suggestions contained in it should be particularly timely for swine producers this season, because of the high 
prices of grain feeds. For Iowa conditions, Manchu soybeans are advised in preference to the varieties that are 
mentioned in the table. 
ALFALFA 
DATE OF RATE OF BEST VARIE- PASTURING Vv. NO. HOGS | REMARKS ON TREAT- 
SEEDING SEEDING TIES | SEASON PER ACRE | MENT, ETC. 
Spring, April 1 to| | 12 pounds of seed, Grimm alfalfa. | Late summer and | 14 5 to 30 shotes af- | Lime the soil with or 
May 15; fall, July | drilled. | fall; second sea- ter first year. | without nurse crop; in. 
15 to Aug. 21. son, May 15 to | oculate seed. 
rae ae aoe SY 
ere: ‘ ee a CLOVER er 
March 16 to May 1|8 to 10 pounds of 6 pounds medium ;Late summer and {8 to 16 shotes sec- | Lime increases yield. 
| seed. red; 2 pounds al- fall; second sea-| ond season. 
sike. son, May 15 to 
cae ee pg ght |, 2 ee ee oe ie eee 
Nps se Bo ay A ee SWEET CLOVER 
Feb. 15 to May 1.|8 to 10 pounds of | White biennial Summer and fall; |12 to 26 shotesthe Same as for alfalfa, 
seed. clover, scarified.| second season, | second season. 
a. , Poa May 1 to Aug. 301 a 
an ete Dae eS Pens RAPE : be eet 8 
‘April 1 to July 36. | Rows, 5 pounds; | Dwarf Essex. 6 to 12 sweek. , June | 10 to 20 ‘shotes. Best results secured on 
broadcasted, | 1 to Oct. 20. | fertile soil; not a le- 
| Se — _|' sume. 
i ; ae BARLEY OR OATS AND RAPE __ ae See 
April 1 to May 15. | Oats or barley, 1% ) Early variety and Oats, 4 to 6 weeks; | 10 to 20 shotes. | Earlier pasture than rape 
-bushels; rape, 5| Dwarf Essex rape, 6 to 12 alone. 
pounds, _Rape. weeks. ee. 
_ OATS, RAPE AND CLOVER i ee een Pee 
‘April: 1 to May 15. "| Oats, ay bushel >| Barly: variety of ;Oats, 4-6 weeks; }10 to 20 shotes. Good mixture if clover is 
} rape, 3 te oats; Dwarf Es- rape, 6-12 weeks; reasonable in price. 
clover, 7 pounds. sex rape; red and clover, late sum- 
* i = alsike clover. mer. it Pee ee _a—s 
7 “ et CORN, SOYBEANS AND RAPE Bs ee eta - 
May 1 to May 2 5. | ¢ “orn, 7-8 pounds; |90-day corn, , Black | 4-8 weeks, Aug. 15 {12 to 24 shotes. Drill corn and beans in 
| beans, 4 quarts;| Eyebrow or Mon- to Oct. 30. row; broadcast rape af- 
a _rape, 3 pounds. gol beans. as) ter last cultivation 
7 Seem ik RS ee ee i, SS ee ie eee oe 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 1.,1% to 2 bushels. Any variety win- | Late fall and early |8 to 12 shotes. Clover sown in rye in the 
ter rye. spring, 4-6 weeks spring may make sum- 
_ mer pasture. 
or in the spring, wrap each tree from | voting for directors at the annual | but other harmful insects. Missouri 
the ground up to the first limb with | meetings of 1923 and 1924, and holds | crops men advise farmers in the chinch 
burlap sacks or heavy paper. Leave | that the taking over of the annual | bug regions to avoid planting corn next 
this wrap on for at least two seasons. | meeting of 1923 was irregular. to wheat. If a field to be used for corn 
@ This prevents sun scald on the body 2. It finds that the meeting of 1924 | adjoins wheat, reserve a strip a few 
of the tree, which is invariably fol- | properly created six additional direc- | rods wide next to the wheat for seed- 
lowed by an attack of flathead borers. | tors. ing to some legume crop, such as s0y- 
3. It finds that the meeting of 1924 | beans. The chinch bug does not feed 
‘ S porperly elected S. C. Fullerton presi- | on legumes, and by separating wheat 
Fit Horses for Spring Work dent of the association. and corn with such a crop, there is _ 
Horses which are to do heavy spring 4. It finds that the annual meeting less danger that the bugs will crawl . 
work and which have wintered out on | of 1924 properly adopted the delegate | into the corn at wheat harvest time. tt 
very little grain should be given some | system of organization for the asso- bi 
special care and feeding before start- | ciation. 
ing in the fields, advises A. B. Caine, w 
oF 
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‘| Think what you could do 
with Kohler Electricity 


“ E have had one of your plants for one year and are very matic Electric Plant This is the plant 


much pleased with its operation. We note in particular 


Se a oO at et which deuven eandard 116-coltcur 


“The fact that st batteri liminated i ti 1 1 1 
wi ag ngeteat storage berries are climigeted ncoeueedon rent. It is always ready to deliver its 
operating an iron, sweeper, and washer, and the plant takes full rated capacity. It has nO Storage 
care of these wonderfully,’’ Si H. E. Gilk : p 

[Signed] 1H. B. Gilkeson batteries except a small starting bat- 


New Bedford, Pa. , 3 
tery. It is automatic: you turn on 


\ K THEN you have Kohler Electric- —;. 
ity on the farm, all sorts of good a d ped bs 7 “ — exactly as you 


things follow. Lights at your finger’s 
tip; a vacuum sweeper to spring-clean The Kohler Automatic is thrifty 
the house every morning in a jiffy; of. fuel. Upkeep cost is very low. 
a washing machine to hustle the dirt And the plant is easy to care for—the 
out of heavy work clothes as easily as starting battery keeps charged auto- 
you would rinse a lace collar; aniron matically: a little water and oil once 
that doesn’t need a red-hot stove; a - 2 month—that’s about all. 
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motor to send running water every- You can buy a Kohler Automatic 
where; handy power to help the Man on easy payments. Find out about 
of the Farm... this unusual plant. Learn what it is : 
You can have all these comforts to doing for thousands of others. Just Kohler Automatic Model D 


perfection if you have a Kohler Auto- mail the coupon below. saaticmateineiea si 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 





ATLANTA. ....-- 000s sees 84 North Pryor St. | KANSAS CITY....--.-+++ 1113 Wyandotte St. PHU IL LADELPH Wits seins imme - - . oe Sine Wo eee “ 
MOGTOM: <0cbdenavooes 4945 C St., South Bos : n GRR isc a icciowela 220 4h St. South ITTSB Dis so kaka een chains, a ae, 
CHICAGO g,. oe eee eens ae MeCormic ob Rite poets gga po paar ST.LOUIS... .. ~S2b-S26 Arcade Bldg. —=—=_____ ssnnnnnnnnenenanmnnnenennrnrn” Book | 
DETROITA.. seas : gilt Bor fi . eee Hacrenns eee “ SAN FRANCISCO. «++ ++s.. e000 0s 544 and St. eel FREE ‘ 48-page * 

HOUSTON a tre vies s vsicicses 379 Texas Ave. | NORPOLK.....-..-.0000000 508 Granby St.  SEATTLE.....--+0+ 0 e0 sees: 123 Jachwn St. i d Coupon for 

INDIANAPOLIS. . . . 337 North oh nglvania St. OMAHA «- ere eesesecees 1907 Farnam St, LONDON, ENGLAND. . .216, Great Portland St, Sen sect eonccesnoncoooseene’ =” U. S. A. 


—_ -~ , Kohler, Wis-» 
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; ; hay or pasture, some tankage or lin- Hy 
sagpzy Sve o>. cart pemeapendll Pro ng agester agers leony ncvtpelt ys Soft Boil the Worm Eggs This Fu 
tter Plowing minimum of corn, fed in clean and Boiling water is the only effective 1S Full 


Plows will do better work with less 
draft if the rolling -coulters on them 
are adjusted right, it is pointed out by 
I. P. Blauser, of the farm mechanics 
department of the Illinois College of 
Agriculture, This adjustment will vary 
with the land, the moisture in it and 
with what has been grown on the land, 
that is, whether it is sod or stubble. 

“For general plowing, the coulter 
should be set so that the bearing of it 
is directly over the plow point of the 
share and far enough to the land to 
sharp furrow bank. 
When stubble land is being plowed, 
the blade of the coulter should be set 
to cut five-eighths of an inch to the 
land and deep enough te go from one- 
half to two-thirds the depth of the fur- 
row. In sod, the blade should be set 
half an inch to the land and deep 
enough to cut the full depth of the 
furrow. When stqny ground is being 
plowed there need be no hesitation 
about setting the blade to cut as deep 
as the point of the share, inasmuch as 
a good coulter will stand much more 
abuse than the point of the share. Best 
results are obtained in plowing dry, 
heavy trash by setting the coulter well 
forward, while for wet trash the coul- 
ter shoulé be set well back and high 
enough to carry the material down and 
shear it against the shin of the plow. 

“The coulter will give the best re- 
sults when it is set in a vertical plane 
parallel to the direction of the furrow. 
The coulter must run perfectly true 
to do its best work. If it becomes 
wabbly because of wear in the bear- 
ings, which may be of wood, chilled 
iron or steel, these bearings should be 
replaced. Anti-friction bearings are 
desirable, as they assure a true run- 
ning coulter with a minimum amount 
of wear and need very little attention 
other than proper lubrication with 
hard oil.” 





Loss of Pigs Before Weaning 


Loss of farrowed pigs before they 
are weaned takes a rather heavy toll 
from the swine industry. Even a cas- 
ual study of any of the swine record 
books will show a wide difference be- 
tween the number of pigs farrowed 
and the number finally raised. Fed- 
eral and state reports of farm surveys 
give evidence of the same thing. In 
some cases these losses run very 
high—more than half the pigs being 
lost before weaning. A federal survey 
of Illinois and lowa conditions in which 
769 spring litters were studied, showed 
that 34 per cent of the pigs farrowed 
were lost before weaning time. 

Breeders place considerable empha- 
sis upon the size of a litter a sow far- 
rows, and weight is also given to the 
size of litter the gilt is farrowed in 
when she is being considered for a 
place in the breeding herd. This is 
probably as it should be, for size of 
litter influences to a considerable ex- 
tent the cost of a pig at weaning time, 
Study of the question indicates that 
a great deal of the fault is with the 
breeder rather than with the sow, and 
that it may be wasteful to increase 
further the size of litter before im- 
proved methods are used for saving 
the pigs farrowed. At any rate, it is 
a little inconsistent to ask the sow to 
farrow more pigs while losses of one 
kind or another are allowed to reduce 
materially the number already pro- 
duced. 

A great many causes contribute to 
this total loss, and all losses may not 
be preventable. It is safe to assume, 
however, that more careful attention 
to details for a few weeks just before 
and just after farrowing would mate- 
rially reduce the losses. 

Pigs farrowed weak and dead ac- 
count for 20 to 33 per cent of the total 
loss. This may not be entirely pre- 
ventable, but doubtless can be materi- 
ally reduced by proper feeding and 
management of the brood sow before 
she farrows. This management should 
include a ration of alfalfa or clover 





comfortable quarters that will promote 
exercise without making the sow 
climb over obstacles and be in danger 
from other animals. Such a ration 
should also quite largely prevent pig- 
eating by the sow. This represents 3 
or 4 per cent of the total loss. 

Pigs being laid on by the mother ig 
another large cause of loss, probably 
25 to 30 per cent of the total. This 
can quite largely be prevented by nail- 
ing guard rails in the farrowing pens 
and providing fine bedding in amounts 
which will prevent the pigs from being 
lost in it. 

Chilled pigs represent 5 to 20 per 
cent of the total loss. These losses 
are preventable. 

Proper sanitary precautions will fur- 
ther reduce losses due to germs of in- 
fection and disease. Measures also 
should be taken to prevent the young 
pigs from becoming infested with 
worms, which, while it may not cause 
actual death of many pigs, certainly 
does cut down their prospects in life, 
and reduces their chances of making 
economical gains.—W. E. Carroll, Iili- 
nois College of Agriculture. 





Putting New Life in the Lawn 


Nothing adds more to the attractive 
appearance of a home grounds than a 
thick, thrifty, luxuriant lawn. Grass 
plants, however, require food with 
which to grow and combat the pestif- 
eious lawn weeds such as foxtail and 
crab grass, In many cases the lawn 
has not received an application of fer- 
tilizer for years. 

Mulching the lawn with a coating of 
manure over winter is one method of 
furnishing a new food supply to the 
grass plants, but, unfortunately, this 
treatment usually brings with it a 
fresh supply of noxious weed seed. 
For this reason, a better plan, at least 
to start with, is to apply a dressing of 
commercial fertilizer. Scatter the fer- 
tilizer about the time the grass is first 
showing green in the spring. 

In many towns a special high grade 
lawn fertilizer is available, analyzing 
5 or 6 per cent nitrogen, 10 or 12 per 
cent phosphoric acid and 3 or 4 per 
cent potash. A common commercial 
fertilizer analyzing 2-10-2 can always 
be purchased, and by adding 25 pounds 
of sulphate of ammonia to 125 pounds 
of the 2-10-2 fertilizer, the resulting 
mixture makes an excellent lawn fer- 
tilizer. Apply about 20 pounds of eith- 
er of the above fertilizer mixtures to 
1,000 square feet of lawn. 

Most lawns would be benefited by a 
yearly application of grass seed. Seed- 
ing should be done during March and 
on a still morning following a night 
which has been cold enough to freeze 
a crust on the ground. If white clover 
is desired in the lawn, use one part of 
white clover seed to ten parts of blue 
grass. Sow two pounds of seed to 
3,000 square feet of lawn. Another 
good seed mixture is half red-top and 
half Kentucky blue grass.—C. L. Burk- 
holder, Horticultural Department, Pur- 
due University. 





Jasper County Hogs Get 
Premium 


The first shipment of hogs from 
Jasper county, Iowa, to claim the 10- 
cent premium per ecwt. for hogs from 
an accredited tuberculosis-free county 
reached Chicago on March 23. The 
shipment consisted of 59 hogs of Ches- 
ter White breeding which averaged 
288.5 pounds. They were bred and fed 
by C. E. Smith and sold to Wilson & 
Company at $14.15 per cwt. It is ex- 
pected that Jasper county hog men 
will profit largely from the premium, 
since the county is one of the four or 
five leading hog producing counties of 
the state. The annual average ship- 
ments from the county during a re- 
cent four-year period were 2,200 car- 
loads, according to the government 
records. 





worm egg killer that can be used in 
cleaning an old hog house which is 
to be used by a farmer in the McLean 
system of raising pigs, say animal hus- 
bandrymen at the Nebraska Agricul- 
tural College. The lye which should 
be added to the water helps to cut 
the persistent dirt but does not harm 
the worm eggs, as many farmers sup- 
pose. Stock dips and even formalde- 
hyde will harm the worm eggs no 
more than they would affect a glass 
nest egg. Worm eggs that have been 
soft boiled by scalding water are the 
only safe ones to have on a farm. 

All loose dirt should be. scraped out 
of the old hog house and then the 
scalding water should be applied until 
every bit of the dirt has*been soaked 
loose and removed and all the wood 
has been thoroly scalded. Clean bed- 
ding should be used, Sows should be 
cleaned with warm, soapy water be- 
fore they are put inte their farrowing 
quarters. The pigs should never be 
allowed to touch the ground of the 
old lot, but should be taken to ground 
where hogs have not been before. 


Gas the Groundhogs 


Gassing the groundhogs is advocat- 
ed by zoologists at Iowa State College 
as a means of exterminating the ant 
mals whose burrows cause damage on 
the farm. The first step in killing 
groundhogs with gas is to stop up all 
of the burrow openings but one. Place 
in this one opening about two ounces 
of calcium cyanide, lowering it into 
the burrow as deeply as possible by 
means of a long-handled spoon. Then 
cover the opening immeditely, prefer- 
ably by first putting a gunny-sack over 
it and then putting sod on top to pre- 
vent the escape of the gas which will 
be formed. Care must be used in the 
handling of cyanide, as it is very poi- 
sonous. 

Carbon bisulphide may be used in- 
stead of the cyanide and the method 
is similar, except that the bisulphide 
is a liquid. Saturate a wad of cotton 
or waste with about three tablespoons 
of the bisulphide, place it in the hole 
and cover e 
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~ What Makes An Efficient Elevator? 


(Continued from Page 3) 


grerhead cost per bushel which may 
result. About half of the elevators, 
however, have a capacity: turnover of 
5 to 10 times with an average of 
about 7. 

The effect of the size of the elevator 
upon the rate of capacity turnover is 
indicated below, showing, first, the 
average turnover, and, second, the 
range in turnover as related to the 
capacity of the elevator in bushels: 


Less than 15,000............ 10 1to22 
25,000 tO 30,000.........s00. 8 2tol7 
' 45,000 to 50,000.............. 7 4to12 
See” BOR OOOcen,scocecerasasacies 5.5 2toll 


It is apparent that many elevators 
are not built with due regard to the 
yolume of business. In some cases they 
are too large and expensive and in 
others they are too small, which is 
also a disadvantage. The capacity of 
the elevator should be one-tenth to 
one-seventh of the average bushelage 
it expects to handle, which means that 
a volume of 175,000 to 250,000 bushels 
would require an*elevator capacity of 
$5,000 bushels. 

The second factor affecting the total 
capital turnover is the cost of the ele- 
vator and equipment per bushel of ca- 
pacity. Variations in this respect are 
also great, due to differences in the 
kind of material used, kind and amount 
of equipment, year built, and size of 
building. A few'figures, however, will 
indicate the main points, 

The average cost of 74 cribbed ele- 
vators built between 1900 and 1915 was 
$1 cents per bushel of capacity. Hight- 
een cribbed, metal covered elevators 
cost 38 cents per bushel of capacity. 
Eleven cribbed elevators built after 
1915 cost 57 cents, as compared with 
an average of 73 cents for eleven hol- 
low tile and 75 cents for fifteen con- 
crete elevators built after 1915. A very 
important factor, however, is the ef- 
fect of size of elevator on cost per 
bushel of capacity. The elevators of 
less than 15,000-bushel capacity cost 52 
cents, as compared with 36 cents for 
the 15,000 to 30,000-bushel elevators 
and 24 cents for those of 30,000 bushels 
and over. These are all wood ele- 
vators. 

How much can a company afford to 
pay for its elevator and equipment per 
bushel of capacity? No cut and dried 
formula can be applied. When a little 
added to the cost means a more than 
proportionate saving in labor, power, 
insurance or advantage in handling 
efficiency, it may be a good invest- 
ment. Again, the higher cost per 
bushel of capacity for the small ca- 
Pacity elevator must be weighed 
against the advantages of a higher 
fate of capacity turnover. 

Questions 3 and 4, dealing with the 
effects of stocks of grain and side 
lines carried on hand and the credit 
Policy, will not be discussed separate- 
ly, but since they constitute a large 
Dart of the liquid assets, they will be 
disposed of in an analysis to determine 
how efficiently the capital tied up in 
Here again an 
approximation obtained by dividing 
the total sales by the amount of liquid 
assets will serve our purpose. The 
Sales of our original twenty-five ele- 
vators ranged all the way from 3.7 to 
18.7 times the liquid assets. In about 
three-fourths of them, however, the 
Sales were from four to ten times the 
liquid assets, 

The dollar of circulating capital 
Which is turned into sales five times 


| * year makes it possible to earn five 
| 8f0ss margins a year. If each margin 


2 cents, the five margins would 
ld a gross profit of 10 cents, If the 
“Me dollar is turned into sales ten 
times during the year, the gross profit 
Would be 20 cents for each dollar of 
tireulating capital, In many cases 
increased turnover can be ob 
tained with but slight increase in the 
expense. 
importance of keeping the liquid 


assets moving should be apparent 
without further argument. Methods of 
keeping them moving will suggest 
themselves to any manager or board 
of directors who devote a little study 
to the matter. 

Volume of business, which we pre- 
viously found was associated with a 
rapid total asset turnover, also shows 
a close relationship to the liquid asset 
turnover. The results classified ac- 
cording to volume of business show in 
the following table the average num- 
ber of times which the sales are of 
the liquid assets and the range of 
same: 


Less than $100,000... 4.8 3.7— 5.8 
$100,000 to $200,000... 9.0 4.9—18.7 
$200,000 to $300,000..10.4 6.3—16.2 


$300,000 and over......11.3  8.1—18.7 


It is clear that on the average the 
large volume elevator has a much bet- 
ter opportunity of keeping its circulat- 
ing capital working full time than the 
small volume elevator. But it should 
be pointed out that the small volume 
elevator may also make a good show- 
ing in this respect. 

The last angle from which the effi- 
ciency is to be examined is the utiliza- 
tion of labor. When is the bill for 
salaries and labor too high or too low, 
and how may it be measured? The 
best measure would be the number of 
commodity units handled per hour of 
labor, considered in connection with 
the rates paid. The number of men 
employed as well as the rates paid 
vary greatly and for many reasons. 
Furthermore, perhaps no elevator 
keeps labor records, nor is it practi- 
cable to reduce the wide range of com- 
modities usually handled to a common 
commodity unit for purposes of com- 
parison. 

However, some idea of the general 
range within which the actual perform- 
ance regarding salaries and labor falls 
should be of interest. The extreme 
range for a fair sample of elevators is 
from $900 to $6,300, excluding officers’ 
salaries. The bulk of the elevators do- 
ing less than $100,000 of business 
ranged between $1,500 and $2,500. Most 
of the elevators whose sales were be- 
tween $100,000 and $200,000 ranged 
from $1,500 to $3,000, and for those 
whose sales were over $200,000 from 
$3,100 to $4,500. There is, however, a 
wide range in the amount paid for sal- 
aries and labor within each size group, 
as indicated below: 


Less than $100,000... 900 to $3,400 


$100,000 to $200,000.. 1,400 to 5,200 
$200,000 to $300,000.. 3,100 to 6,300 
$300,000 and over.... 3,100 to 5,500 
The averages of the above ranges 
are as follows: 
Less than $100,000.............cc0000 $2,200 
$100,000 to $200,000.............00.. 2,600 
$200,000 to $300,000.................. 4,100 
$300,000 and OveF...............20000 4,000 


The performance in terms of the 
number of dollars of sales for each 
dollar of salaries and labor and the 
range by size groups are as follows: 


Less than $100,000.......... $29 to$ 72 


$100,000 to $200,000........ 30to 94 
* $200,000 to $300,000........ 45to 86 
$300,000 and ovet............ 72to 122 


Averages from the above figures re- 
sult as follows: 


Less than $100,000..........0 aadiaieie $41 
$100,000 to $200,000...........cc0ceee 57 
$200,000 to $300,000...............00000 63 
$300,000 and OVEP.......cccccccccccccccsese 97 


The small volume elevator is obvi- 
ously unable to get as many dollars of 
sales for each dollar of labor cost as 
the large elevator. The first man 
hired must be a responsible man. Small 
as his salary may be, it is higher than 
the wages of the helpers added as the 
volume increases. And if the volume 
is too small, even the manager will 
not be fully employed. The large vol- 
ume elevator has a better opportunity 
of more exactly fitting its labor force 
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Get Your Money’s Worth 


N ANY size, from the small thresher to 
be run by a two-plow tractor, to the 
largest ever needed, the Case is one of the 
best money makers a farmer canown. Any Case 
thresher will soon make and save hundreds of dol- 
lars for its owner, because of these well-known Case 


advantages: 


Extreme simplicity, with remarkable ease 


of operation and adjustment. 


Any farmer 


can operate a Case successfully. 
Fast, clean threshing of all grains and seeds 


under widely varying conditions. 


Handles 


any threshing job easily. 
Great strength and rigidity, due to Case 


steel construction. 


Light running, great 


capacity and unusually long life. 


After eighty-three years of experience covering the 
successful operation of over 120,000 machines, in 
more than 100 different countries, this Company 
knows how to build threshers that farmers can use 
with profit. These profitable Case threshers can be 
secured at very favorable prices. 


Write today. 


Use the Coupon. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
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in number and quality to the require 
ments of its business. 

It is in this connection that volume 
of business in itself becomes an im- 
portant factor in explaining the low 
expenses per dollar of sales for the 
large elevators as compared with the 
small ones, However, difference in 
volume can not explain the wide range 
within each size group. These differ- 
ences are due, of course, either to dif- 
ferences in the amount of help em- 
ployed or to differences in the rates of 
salaries and wages paid. The policy 
regarding these matters may be lib 
eral or niggardly. Perhaps the com- 
modities handled are a factor. Some 
require more labor than others per dol- 
lar of sales. Some elevators may save 
labor because the plant is better ar- 
ranged or because more equipment is 
used. 

Determining the performance in a 
given case is the first step. Explain- 
ing it is the next step. Taking action 
to improve an unfavorable showing is 
the last step. 

It should not be necessary to point 
out that the labor cost per dollar of 
sales can not be used in attempting to 
decide whether or not to reduce or in- 
crease the manager’s salary or to em- 
ploy more or less extra labor. Local 
conditions will have to be taken into 
consideration. And, more important 
still, is the question of managerial 
ability. It may pay well in some cases 
to hire a better manager or to pay 
more to retain a good one, even tho 
the labor cost per dollar of sales is in- 
creased thereby. ‘The business get- 
ting and merchandising abilities of a 
good manager are usually worth more 
‘‘“ghan the extra salary which it may be 
necessary to pay to retain his services. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
paying a high salary does not neces- 
sarily guarantee high quality manage- 
ment. Some managers are paid more 
than they are worth and others less. 
The task of getting the best man- 
agerial ability for the money is a dif- 
ficult one, and it. is in this connection 
that a heavy responsibility rests upon 
the board of directors. 

Many other factors, of course, af- 
. fect the operating costs, and there are 
also many sources of loss, such as ex- 
cessive shrinkage, losses in transit, 
bad debts, deterioration of merchan- 
dise, improper hedging, badly arranged 
plant and equipment, excessive fire 
hazards and many others, which it 
will not be possible to discuss here. 
The question of interest charges has 
caused more worry since the war than 
almost any other factor. This, how- 
ever, is involved in the question of 
finance, which will be discussed in 
another article. 

Enough has been here suggested, it 
is believed, to indicate a method of ap- 
proach to the problem, so that man- 
agers, officers and patrons might more 
intelligently participate in the busi- 
ness to the mutual advantage of all. 
Many elevators are already making 
some progress in this direction. In 
some cases elevators are considering 
the question of undertaking the job 
in a systematic manner as a group 
in order to provide comparative fig- 
ures from a number of elevators, 
which would serve as a basis for round 
table discussions. The extension serv- 
ice has co-operated with over 200 ship- 
ping associations in similar work dur- 
ing the past three years. 

Even tho it may appear at first as 
somewhat of a task, calculating these 
ratios in reality involves very little 
work for the information it yields and 
the interest it stimulates. Certain it 
is that it is a much more economical 
means of satisfying ourselves as to 
whether or not a given elevator is “in 
line” than supporting duplicate ele- 
vators at a shipping point to serve as 
a check on each other. Certain it is, 
also, that if real progress is to be 
made in eliminating unjustified ex- 
pense burdens, we must first satisfy 
ali concerned as to the real factors 
hack of a given performance. The 
way is then clear either to accept the 
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enlarged edition of the 112-page Handbook of Cement Con- 
struction, “‘Alpha Cement—How to Use It.”” He also has special 
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house foundations, dams, etc. 
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results as satisfactory or to take such 
steps as may be necessary to bring 
about satisfactory results. 

(This is the second of two articles 
on farmers’ elevators. A third on fi- 
nancing will appear soon.) 





Handling Queenless Bee Colonies 

Colonies of bees are sometimes 
found queenless when examined in the 
spring. Unless immediate steps are 
taken, the colony is soon valueless. 


Iowa State Apiarist F. B. Paddock rec- 
ommends two methods of dealing with 
queenless colonies. One is to supply 
the colony with a new queen, pur- 
chased from the south, and the other 
is to unite the colony with a queen- 
right colony, or one which already has 
a queen, 

Because of the delay which ordering 
a new queen may entail and also be- 





cause queenless colonies are some- 
times reluctant to accept a new queen, 





many bee-keepers prefer the uniting 
method. The simplest way to unite 
bees is to place three thicknesses of 
newspapers over the frames of the 
queenright colony and then put on the 
brood chamber of the queenless col- 
ony. In a few days the bees will have 
made holes thru the paper. In two or 
three weeks the paper can be re- 
moved. If desirable, a division may be 
made just before the honey flow. 





Old Prices Wanted 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture is trying to build up a rec- 
ord of prices for farm products on 
Iowa farms previous to 1910. If any 
of our readers have records of sales 
of corn, hogs, or other farm products 
previous to 1910, Mr. Charles F. Sarle, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., would be glad 
to know the prices and the dates. 













Give The Weanling Pigs 
A Good Start 


When weaning time comes, be sure that eal 
pig gets @ good start. One important point 
to worm them and for that purpose tbe 
thing is Sure-Shot Hog Kaps. 

Ask for Sure-Shot Hog Kaps by name. 
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i ful dose afte seca Sag 
T----@D 


t Santonin Compouni-~ 
emalie 
Sefer to use, 


to expel every worm, larvs of @@ 
SI 


from any hog, large or 
Des Moines Livestock Remedy Ce. 
Bex 29.A 














Buy from Your Druggist 
He stants back of Sure-Shot 
Kape and so does the manuf 
| eggs tg guaranteed of f 
f your druggist doesn 
Des Moines, low® 


Bure Shot Hog Kape on band 
They Get Every Worm 


to us for free literature 
Please refer to this paper when writing 
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~ KILLING THE BUGS 


Garden Pests Controlled by Spraying 


HE successful gardener must wage 
il orensing war on a host of insect 
gud disease enemies. There are prac- 
tically no vegetable or small fruit 
crops that do not have a quota of such 
enemies ready to work destruction un- 
jess Measures are taken to circumvent 
them. Spraying is the best precaution 
that can be taken to prevent loss from 
these sources in the garden and berry 
patch. Early spring is the time for 
the gardener to plan his spraying cam- 
paign and to provide himself with the 
necessary materials. 

Among the bush fruits, black rasp- 
perries frequently require spraying for 
the control of anthracnose. Three 
sprays will usually control the dis- 
ease, especially if the bushes are 
pruned properly. These three sprays, 
according to Secretary R. 8S. Herrick 
of the Iowa State Horticultural Soci- 
ety, should be applied as follows: 1. 
Just before leaves appear. 2. When 
new shoots are two to four inches 
high. 3. Just before blossoming. A 
spray of lime sulfur is advised. It is 
used 21%4 gallons to 50 gallons of water 
in the first spray and 5 quarts to 50 
gallons of water in the two later 
sprays. 

Currants and gooseberries frequent- 
ly need spraying for protection against 
plant lice and the currant worm. The 
worms are easily controlled by spray- 
ing as soon as they appear with two 
pounds of lead arsenate to 50 gallons 
of water, or one-half ounce to one gal- 
lon of water. Nicotine sulfate, two 
teaspoons to a gallon of water, is ad- 
vised for the plant lice. Spraying 
should be done before the leaves are 
curled. 


Strawberry Treatments 


The strawberry patch requires 
spraying when leaf spot and the leaf 
roller appear. For the control of 
leaf spot, the application of 4-4-50 bor- 
deaux mixture is advised, spraying 
just as the new leaves are showing in 
the spring and following with two 
later sprays ten days to two weeks 
apart. The leaf roller can be held in 
check by a spray of two pounds of lead 
arsenate to 50 gallons of water, apply- 
ing it when the roller makes its first 
appearance and following with weekly 
applications until the fruit is well 
formed. 

Grapes usually do not need spray- 
ing, but in some vineyards the black 
rot infection causes damage, in which 
ease the vines should be sprayed. Four 
applications of 4-4-50 bordeaux are rec- 
ommended, applying them a few days 
before the blossoms open, soon after 
thé grapes are formed, two weeks lat- 
er and two weeks after the third 
spray. In the last three sprays it is 
advisable to add one and a half pounds 
of lead arsenate for the control of 
leaf-eating insects. 

To avoid trouble from potato scab 
and black scurf, it is a good plan to 
treat the seed potatoes before cutting 
with either formaldehyde or corrosive 
sublimate, advises E. S. Haber of Iowa 
State College. The cold formaldehyde 
treatment consists of soaking the tu- 

Ts for two hours in a solution of one 
Dint of formaldehyde in 30 gallons of 
Water. They «are then spread out to 
dry. This solution will treat 25 to 
30 bushels, 


In the hot treatment two pints of 


| formaldehyde are dissolved in 30 gal- 


ns Of water. The solution is heated 
to 122 degrees F. The potatoes are 
oe for two and a half minutes, 
me Piled and covered with burlap or 
vas for an hour, The temperature 
the solution should be between 118 


| 8nd 127 degrees F, 


srenten containers should be used 
fo corrosive sublimate treatment 
tom ch four ounces of corrosive sub- 
Titer are dissolved in 30 gallons of 

- The tubers are soaked one and 
If to two hours and are then 


dirty or are treated in sacks, one 
ounce of corrosive sublimate should be 
added to the solution after each batch 
of potatoes is treated. With clean po- 
tatoes, one ounce of corrosive sublim- 
ate after every other batch will be 
sufficient. When the solution gets 
very dirty, however, a new one should 
be made up. It should be kept in 
mind that corrosive sublimate is very 
poisonous. 


. Control of Potato Blight 


Tipburn or hopper burn, in potatoes, 
also called blight, is controlled by a 
spray of the 4-4-50 bordeaux mixture, 
or 6% pounds of commercial bordeaux 
in 50 gallons of water. Spray when 
the potatoes are six to eight inches 
high and repeat every ten days or two 
weeks until three to five sprays have 
been given. When potato bugs are 
present, it is advisable to add three 
pounds of lead arsenate or two pounds 
of calcium arsenate, or 1% pounds of 
paris green to each 50 gallons of bor- 
deaux. If paris green is used in wa- 
ter alone, two pounds of air-slacked 
or hydrated lime should be added to 
prevent burning, 

Dusting cabbage plants before the 
heads are formed will control the cab- 
bage worm. The qusting mixture 
should consist of one part of either 
lead arsenate or paris green to five 
parts of air slacked or hydrated lime. 

Vine crop pests are also combatted 
with dusting preparations. Striped cu- 
cumber beetles can be killed by dust- 
ing the plants and the ground around 
the plants with a mixture of one part 
calcium arsenate to 20 parts of gyp- 
sum. The plants should be treated as 
soon as they are above the ground and 
dusting should be made two or three 
times a week for four or five weeks. 

Plant lice on cucumber and melon 
vines may be checked by the use of 
3 per cent nico-dust, which is made by 
mixing three pints of nicotine sulfate 
with 50 pounds of hydrated lime. For 
small quantities, eight teaspoons of 
nicotine sulfate are mixed with one 
pound of hydrated lime, mixed in an 
air-tight can. The combination should 
be mixed very thoroly and should be 
mixed up fresh each time. Dusting 


is preferably done on clear, still days, | 


early in the morning. 





State Fair Swine Futurities 
Liberal swine futurities for the 1925 
Iowa state fair have been announced 








by Secretary A. E. Corey. The futur- | 


ity mpney has been apportioned as fol- 
lows: Poland Chinas, $800; Duroc 


Jerseys, $800; Spotted Poland Chinas, 
$800; Chester Whites (spring pigs 
only), $400; Tamworths (probable), 
$400. 

With the exception of the Chester 
White, all the futurities will carry two 
classes, one for fall pigs farrowed on 
or after Sept. 1, 1924, and another for 
spring pigs farrowed on or after 
March 1, 1925. The offerings are be- 
ing made jointly by the Iowa State 
Fair Board and the various breed as- 
sociations. 

Herd nominations for the Poland 
China futurity must be in the hands 
of Secretary Corey not later than 
April 1. Nominations in. the other fu- 
turities should be made with the sec- 
retaries of the breed record associa- 
tions. 

The futuritiese are offered in addi- 
tion toethe regular $850 classification 
for each breed. The Chester White 
Record Association has added an extra 
$250 to the open classes for the breed 
at the fair this year and this has been 
matched by the state fair board with 
another $250. 

Premium lists for the futurities are 
now ready and will be mailed free of 
charge to anyone applying to Secre- 
tary Corey or to the secretaries of the 
breed associations, 
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Government 
For Farmers 








Help 


SF you are one of many 
cattle feeders who pay 7% 
to 8% for cattle loans and 

% never know when your 
loans will be called, you will be 
interested in the Agricultural Cre- 
dits Act of 1923. 


This Act makes available Lower 
Rates and Longer Maturities. Its 
use means Millions Saved in Inter- 
est and Independence for the 
farmer. 


The Government owned Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks, estab- 
lished through this Act, are now 
operating Not for profit, but to 
Give You Low Rates and Long 
Maturities. 


Many of our customers have asked 
us to sponsor a Cooperative Orga- 
nization and we accept the respon- 
sibility, believing that the future 
success of the farmers must start 
with Government Aided - Coopera- 
tive Financing. 


Control your own Finances and you 


Control All ! 


If you are a borrower interested in 
getting greatly reduced rates of 
interest on your cattle and grain 
loans, clip the coupon below and 
mail it to-day. 

LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 
201—4 Securities Bldg., | Des Moines, lowa 

Send This Coupon For Full Particulars 





Live Stock Exchange, Inc., 
2 


I 

| ticulars about Government Aided Co-operative 
{ Financing. 
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Save Your Pigs 


} NORTHERN FARMERS 
IN THE BLACK SOLL BELT 





lautual, social financial benefit. 


( as ese the Corn Belt lands of the Middle West. A 
and h In On Pr nt —— The - is very fertile. a pene 
© crops do well. Grasses thrive naturally. Dairying on 
Hog Prices nine-months pasture with winter feed crops pay big 


MARVEL Medicine fed the sow and 
pigs will prevent Necrotic Enterites, 
Swine Plagne, Hemmorragic Septece- 
mia, Necro Flu and mixed infection. 


WRITE US TODAY for FREE 
valuable booklet on common 


diseases of Swine. 





mekers. Local markets and creamery 
prices. Excellent living conditions. 


and female colleges. Farms $40 per acre up. 
Write to E. 
SOUTHE. RAILWAY, Washington, D. 


01—4 Securities Bldg., Des Maines, lowa 
Please send without Obligation on my part, full parti- 














In Perry County, Alabama, many northern and west- 
ern farmers have bought land, built comfortable 
homes and are profitably farming the far-famed 
Black 8011 Lands. They have formed the Perry Connty 
Home Builders Community — an organization for 


This Black Land ts similar by Government Report to 


profits. Small fruits and truck crops sre money- 
pay good 
Good country 
schools and nearby county seat has high-grade male 


Price, General Immigration Agent, 
c.. Room 


653, for magazine article about this colony and for 
full particulars about available lands. 





Tell us about 


SPOHN'S ¢% 


your hog troubles. DISTEMPER F 4 
COMPOUND ~ 
BOWEN-SHIELDS CHEMICAL CO. 
744 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, lowa 











Please ,mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Armours 


_ STAR BACON 





nN 


e 
your little 
come from Market 











pigs 


That side of Armour’s Star Bacon which you 
get from your dealer may have come from 


your farm. 


Likely enough, if you raise the very finest, 


top grade hogs! 


And now you get back your own bacon— 
. with an Armour’s Star label on it. 


That label does two things. 

First, it helps you to pick out, for your own 
use, delicious, fancy bacon, selected from the 
finest hogs that come to market. 

And in addition to that, it helps make a bet- 
ter market for your top-grade hogs. Through- 
out the country, folks want that sort of quality. 
And through the Armour system of Plants, 
Branch Houses, Cold Storage Warehouses and 
Refrigerator Cars this quality is made available 
to all. Thus it is that the consumer market is 
cultivated to the fullest extent, which in turn 
makes a hog market that is the most favorable 


for you. 


You'll like Armour’s Star Bacon—try it! And 
remember how the famous Star Label also 
serves your interests asa raiser of the finest hogs. 








and Cartons 


ARMOUR 45% COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Red Clover, $15 per bu. 


Alfalfa, $8; Scarified Sweet Clover, $6.50; Al- 
sike, $16; Timothy, $3.50: Sudan Grass, $2.80 bu.; 
Soy Beans, $2.75 bu.; Yellow Dent Corn, 63 bu., 
96% pure. Bags free. Write for free samples 
and wholesale price list. 


Standard Seed Company 
110 East Sth St., Kausas City, Missouri 











High yielding, disease resistant, early maturing 
Yellow dent, planted from di free seed for 
five years. Sweepstakes and grand champion 
at 1925 University of Illinois Utility Show. Dried 
by ayetem of blowing air (not heated) thru corn. 
Shelled and graded. $4.25 per bushel. Send for 
the catalog. 

Mountjoy & Heblit, Atlanta, Illinois 

Dealers in farm seeds. 

















Piants, 500. 
$1.75; 1000, $8.00. Bermuda Onion Plants, 500 
35; 1000 62.50. Prepaid parcel post. 


ag ng ayy Cabb 
$1.35; 
VICKERY PLANT CO,, Ennis, Texas. 





SEED GORN 


rece Y 
29'850%s 
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Black’s Yellow Dent 


The corn that is fast gaining in popularity 
over the entire corn belt for high yields 
and early maturity. Why keep on grow- 
ing just ordinary late corn when you can 
get some of my early corn that I have 
spent 15 years in developing and improv- 
ing? The quality of my seed is better 
than last year and the price is less. Write 
today for free circular and prices. Also 
recleaned 1924 Manchu soybeans for sale. 


Clyde Black, Dallas Center, la. 
Seed Oats, logren and lowar 


Best early large yielding varieties, pure inspected 
se bu.; Oderbrucker barley, $1.40 bu., also Jos- 
lin’s Yellow Dent Silver King seed cern, @ bu. shel. 
led and graded, tests 98% sold on 15 days approval 
test. Bage free. Allen Joslin, Holstein, Ia. 





| off should be allowed, however. 


STARTING THE LAMBS. 


Caring for the Flock at Lambing Time and Later 


AMBING time is the critical sea- 

son for the flock owner. The few 
days during which the spring lambs 
arrive are highly important to the 
sheep man because the care given at 
this time will largely determine the 
rize of the lamb crop to be marketed 
in the fall. The careful shepherd will 
spend considerable time and probably 
lose some sleep at this period, but 
such watchfulness will be well re- 
warded. 


Individual pens should be made 
available for the ewes as they ap- 
proach lambing. On many farms tem- 
porary pens made from hurdles are 
satisfactorily used. Little grain should 
be fed just before lambing, and no 
grain for the first two or three days 
after lambing, Dry roughage of good 
quality and water with the chill taken 
The 
grain ration is limited at this time to 
prevent milk fever in the ewes. 

Before the lambs come it is a good 
plan to clip all surplus wool and tags 
from the rear and the udder of each 
ewe. When the ewe has lambed, her 
offspring should be assisted in getting 
their first meal, particularly if they 
show a tendency to weakness. Care 








should be taken (9 remove the mucus 
from the mouth and nostrils of new- 
lambs. 


born In case cold weather 











the lambing season, 
chilling must be guarded against. A 
chilled lamb should be wiped dry, 
taken to a warm place and covered 
with warm cloths. Warm milk may 
be fed, and preferably this should 
come from its own mother. 

Caked and sore udders must be 
watched out for at lambing time. If 
the new lamb does not take all the 
milk, the surplus should be drawn to 
prevent congestion, or another lamb 
put with the ewe. When ewes are 
separated from the flock prior to 
lambing, there is usually little diffi- 
culty in accustoming the ewes to their 
own lambs. If, however, the ewe dis- 
owns her lamb, it is necessary to iso- 
late the family for a few days until the 
trouble is past. In some cases it is 
even necessary to tie the ewe with a 
halter to prevent her injuring the 
lamb. A ewe which has lost her own 
lamb can usually be made to adopt 
another by the expedients of tying 
the skin of the dead lamb over the 
live one or sprinkling some of the 
ewe’s milk on the lamb to be adopted. 

In large flocks, docking and cas- 
trating the lambs are usually done at 
the same time. When the two opera- 
tions are performed at the same time, 
however, the shock to the young lamb 
is rather severe and in small flocks it 
is a better policy to castrate first and 
dock a few days later. Many sheep 
men castrate the ram lambs not in- 
tended for breeding when they are 


prevails during 





done when the lambs are from ten tg 
fourteen days old. The method of 


of blood is by the use of hot pine 

which not only cut off the tail cleanly 
but sear the wount, tending to check 
the flow of blood. It is customary tg 


the body in order to leave skin to coy. 
er the stub and make it heal quickly, 
The tail is severed at about one ang 
a half inches from the body. Both 
docking and castrating are very neceg 
sary to the production of the begt 
grade of market lambs, since lambg 
which are not thus treated are severe 
ly discounted at the markets when. 
sold. 


An orphan lamb for which no foster 
mother can be found can be raised by 
hand with comparatively little trouble, 
For the first week, if possible, the 
lamb should have some ewe’s milk by 
allowing it to nurse ewes whose lambg 
are not old enough to take all of the 
milk. If the lamb has to be raised on 
cow’s milk, such milk should be from 
a cow whose milk is rich in fat, ig 
order to duplicate as nearly as po® 
sible the richness of ewe’s milk. The 
first day the lamb should be fed every 
two hours and during the first week 
the feeding should be often tho not 





large. A feeding of not more than two 
or three tablespoons is sufficient for 
the first few times. Gradually the 
lamb will take more milk, and the fre 
quency of feeding may be decreased 
until by the time it is two to threé 
weeks old three feedings a day will be 
sufficient. The lamb will drink from 
a bottle with nipple attached and thé 
milk should be warmed to about 100 
degrees F, For the first three or four 
weeks the milk fed should be from the 
same cow. 

If the ewes are to furnish milk it 
abundance they must be liberally fed 
during the suckling period. A good 
ewe ration at this time is a half pound 
each of corn and oats and_ three 
pounds daily of clover or alfalfa hay. 
Farmers who have good silage may 
use two and one-half pounds of silage 
and one and one-half pounds of clovet 
hay, feeding the grain also as in the 
other ration, When good pasture be 
comes available, hay feeding may bé 
discontinued. The ewes’ grain ration 
may also be gradually cut out whet 
the lambs have learned to graze 
eat grain. 

Lambs will begin to nibble at graif 
when they are two or three weeks 
and from this time on grain should bé~ 
available to them in a creep whete; 
they may eat undisturbed by the ewes 
or other sheep. Until good pasture is 
at hand, clover or alfalfa hay should 
be placed in the creep, together with ; 
a grain mixture, such as four 





about a week old, Docking is usually 


docking which results in the least logg | 


push the skin of the tail back towarg. 
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acei not be ground. 
jp be sent to an early market, the 

ration should be changed grad- 
ylly to mostly corn, but the lambs 
hich are to be developed for breed- 

purposes should have not more 
(han half corn in the grain feed. The 
jmbs should not be fed more grain 
than they will clean up quickly. 

(lean pastures are essential in the 
mecessful raising of lambs. Because 
of the danger of stomach worm infes- 
tation, it is highly unwise to put lambs 
jsto a blue grass pasture which has 
heen used by sheep during preceding 
gasons. Clean blue grass or winter 
re may be grazed for a few weeks 
gd then the lambs may be turned 
into a fresh patch of rape. Care should 
pe taken, of course, to avoid bloating 
op rape, clover or alfalfa pastures. 
sheep and lambs should never be 
ened on such pastures when hungry 
or when the forage is wet. They mist 
je gradually accustomed to this sort 
of pasture. 

Early lambs can ordinarily be fin- 
ished for the high midsummer mar- 
yet, providing they are taught early 
to eat grain and are full-fed from the 
start. The man with early lambs 
ought to be able to put them on the 
market weighing 70 to 75 pounds by 
Juy 1. A good method for the man 
with late lambs is to carry the lambs 
mu the summer on pasture and fat- 
ten them in the fall in the corn fields 
in which rape and soybeans have been 
eeded. 












Fixing Up the Worn-Out 
Pastures 








(Continued from page 6) 

s available for pastures, is also ad- 
vised. The phosphates made a uni- 
formly good showing in enhancing the 
yields and certain other fertilizers ap- 
pear to be of distinct value for pas- 
tures, 

On the basis of the 1923 crop taken 
fom these pasture test plots, the sta- 
tion authorities, valuing hay at $12 a 
ton, list the following net returns for 

Beeveral of the treatments: 





Disking, reseeding and manuring.... 15 
Disking, reseeding and acid phos- 
WII arc cra ciccdincnsscesenpecssepusanichanscowgentoch 29 
Disking, reseeding and sodium ni- 
NR cv aaccuschaunswuhadekiehmaremaentuineg 16 
Disking, manuring and acid phos- 
phate 3 





Reseeding, especially in connection 
with manuring, is particularly recom- 
mended by those in charge of the 
tests. Reseeding with legumes not 
only adds to the feed value of the for- 
age but introduces many new and 
strong plants into the stand, thus cov- 
ering bare spots and preventing the 
growth of undesirable weeds. 

On the test plots at Ames in 1921 
and 1922 a mixture of 6 pounds of me- 
dium red clover and 2 pounds of alsike 
per acre was broadcasted immediately 
following disking. In 1923 the reseed- 
ing mixture consisted of 21% pounds 
medium red clover, % pound of alsike 
clover, 2% pounds biennial white 
sweet clover and 3% pounds of alfalfa. 
Other mixtures recommended are 2 
to 3 pounds each of medium red clo- 
ver, alsike and biennial white sweet 
clover, or 2 pounds eack of medium 
red, alsike, biennial white sweet clover 
and alfalfa and 1 pound white Dutch. 

For establishing a new permanent 
pasture, the Ames farm crops men sug- 
gest any of the following mixtures: 

1. Timothy, 9 pounds; medium red 
clover, 4 pounds; alsike, 2 pounds. 

2. Timothy, 6 pounds; orchard 
grass, 4 pounds; medium red clover, 
4 pounds; alsike, 2 pounds. 

3. Brome grass, 10 pounds; orchard 
grass, 4 pounds; medium red clover, 2 q 
pounds. 

4. Brome grass, 6 pounds; orchard 
grass, 3 pounds; timothy, 3 pounds; 
sweet clover, 6 pounds; medium red 
clover, 2 pounds, and alsike, 2 pounds. 

MISUNDERSTOOD 


A salesman, bringing his bride south on 
their honeymoon, visited a hotel where 
he boasted of the fine honey. 

“Sambo,” he said to the colored waiter, 
‘“‘where’s my honey?” 

“Ah don’t know, boss,” replied Sam- 
bo, eyeing the lady cautiously, ‘“‘she don’t 
work here no mo’.” 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Butter has done a rather unusual 
thing recently by strengthening in 
Price during March, whereas ordinar- 
lly at this time of year butter is weak- 
ting in response to the spring fresh- 
thing cows. Butter at 46 cents a 
Pound in the month of March is on a 
fairly reasonable basis. 

With corn at $1.11 a bushel, oats 48 
tents a bushel, bran $25 a ton, cotton- 
eed meal $41 a ton, and oil meal $42 
4ton at central markets; with loose 
lay at $13 a ton on the farm and labor 
it 28 cents an hour, the cost of pro- 
ducing a pound of butter on a Chicago 
{tra basis was around 45 cents for 
the month of March, 1925. The actual 
iiee was 46 cents, or there was a 
bofit of 1 cent a pound. 

The weakness of butter prices this 
last winter has served to force a num- 


Gain Per Lh. 








T 


ber of unproductive cows and poor 
dairymen out of business, with the re- 
sult that the dairy situation is now 
much stronger than it was a year ago. 
However, there still seem to be too 
many poor cows milked and it would 
seem to be wise to send as many of 
them as possible to the butcher some 
time during May or early June. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els Chicago milk in March of 1925 cost 
about $2.37 a hundred to produce de- 
livered at the country bottling plant. 
The quoted price was around $2.33 a 
hundred, or there was a loss of 4 cents 
a hundred. The recent decline in feed 
prices has helped dairymen consider- 
ably. After a winter of decidedly se- 
rious losses the producers of both 
milk and butter are now getting into 
fairly good condition. 





Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 
are given to milk cows. 
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Send for Catalogue 


F course, you want a good bath- 

room in 
make the rig 
tures, you should have the new cata- 
logue, “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
for the Home. It is free, and a copy will 
be sent you immediately on request. 


Full of illustrations of new and conserv- 
ative designs, you need it whether you 
are building or remodeling. 


Agood bathroom, properly equipped, 
} is an aid to the comfort and health 
of all the members of the family. 
Give your children its advantages. 
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of ground corn and oats and one Net return 
each of bran and oil meal. After Treatment— per acre 64 
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MANCHU VARIETY 


Best for planting in Corn. Good, 
clean, lowa grown seed. Grows up- 
right; heavy follage; splendid yield- 
er. Get our Free folder on **How 
to Grow and Use Soy Beans 
in the Corn Belt” and Red Ink price 
list. Also have other varieties best 
for hay crop. Write for 


FREE illustrated Catalog 
Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines, la. 


The Old Reliable 
Seed Co. of Lowa 


Seed Corn 


95% to 100% germination. Carefully selected. 
Dried in our spectally constructed and patented 
Seed Corn Drier. Hand tipped and graded. We guar- 
antee to satisfy or your money back. We gel! to our 
neighbors and would Iike to sell to you. Samples 
free. Write for prices. 


Skromme Seed Co., Roland, lowa 














Sack Picked, Rack Dried and Tested 


Seed Corn 


In the ear or shelled and graded. Grown in 
Palo Alto County. In germination 94 to 98 per 
cent. Prices $4.00 to $5.00 per bushel. No charge 
for contalner. 


EMMETSBURG SEED HOUSE, Emmetsburg, lowa 











100 DUNLAP STHKAWBERY PLANTS 
75c Postpald. 1000 Dunlap, 83; Gibson, $3.50; Champion 
Everbearing, 89. 100 Champion, $1.50 postpaid; 100 
Raspberries, $2. 15 Grapes, $1. None better. Catalog. 
©. Kiger’s Nursery, Sawyer, Michigan. 








Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants or 100 As- 
Daragus Roots for $1.00. Delivered at your 
mall box. 100 two year old Washington Asparagus, 
$2.00. Humboldt Nursery Company, Humboldt, Ia. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








Hung Krug Seed Corn 


Utility Type 
Early Maturing—tHigh Yielding 
This Corn ts all Home Grown and 
personally selected. Consistent High 


Yfelder in contests. Write for com- 
plete information. Address 


JAY J. Newlin, Rt. |, Grimes, Polk Co., ta. 


Seed Corn 


Western Plowman Yellow Dent. Dried in the 
Eckhardt Ear Corn Drier. Grown in De Kaib 
County, Illinote, 58 miles west of Chicago. Kvery ear 
selected for seed last fall and thoroughly dried in a 
room where the air was replaced 10 times per minute 
day and night. Germination guaranteed satisfactory. 
Get your seed corn from far enough north, to make 
sure of maturity. Price 67.00 per bu.; bags 25c eagh. 


CORN BELT SEED CO., DeKalb, Iilinols 


SEED CORN "°C.ne"™” 


Same Type as the $1,000.00 Ear. 
Hand picked, fire dried, yield 90 bu. per acre. 
High germination, nubbed, shelled and graded. 
05.00 per bu. F.O. B. mill. 10 days approval. 
Sacks 50c. 

WAVERLY MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 
Waverly, Lilinois 
AEOAPNELNE a 
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The Easter Dinner 


N EASTER dinner should be as 

gay and colorful as a spring day, 
and as enjoyable, also. What, then, 
shall we have to eat that will be in 
spirit with the season? Surely, we 
will want a lot of yellow things, for 
yellow is a happy and la&ghing color 
and suggests April sunshine and daffo- 
dils and downy chicks. And, fortupate- 
ly, there are just any number of good 
things to eat that will fit into an 
Easter color scheme. The menu of- 
fered on this page has many possibili- 
ties. You may think of still others 
than the ones I suggest here. 


If this dinner is served some time 
before Easter Sunday, it may be in 
the nature of a party affair, with, 
novel egg place cards and daffodils 
in a bowl for the centerpiece. The 
place cards are colored eggs, either 
hollow_or hard-boiled, with the name 
written on in pencil. 

The fruit cup of equal parts of un- 
sweetened oranges and pineapple is an 
excellent appetizer. Three small white 
candy Easter eggs are placed close 
together like in a nest in the center 
of each cup, It is just possible that 
the spearmint will be sending up ten- 
der new shoots at this time, and if so, 
tuck a sprig into the side of each cup. 

To make the potato nests mentioned 
on the menu, bake medium-sized po- 
tatoes until done and slit lengthwise. 
This part of the preparation may be 
done geveral hours before dinner, and 
they are to be given a second heating 
in the oven. When the potatoes have 
cooled sufficiently to make handling 
comfortable, slit them lengthwise, 
keeping the skins intact for use later 
on, and with a spoon scoop out the 
potatoes into a dish. Add seasoning 
and mash, later adding enough milk 
and cream to moisten and egg yolk 
beaten well. Beat all together until 
light and creamy, and then fill into 
the potato shells. You will want a 
pastry bag and a large star tube to 
make the best looking potato nests, 
altho quite good looking ones can be 
made by filling the shells and then 
taking out a little from the center of 
each to make a hollow place. Into this 
when ready to serve and while piping 
hot will go a lump of butter. In using 
the pastry tube to make the nests, 
start in the center, filling in one layer 
in thickness over to the sides and then 
circle around the inside until you get 
to the top, Proceed in exactly the 
same manner to make a second layer 
on top of the first, making arother 
layer if necessary to fill the nest, leav- 
ing, of course, a slight hollow in the 
center. 

Chicken a la king is the dish su- 
preme, creamed chicken’ extraordi- 
nary. And, in fact, it is the best use 
that can be made of year-old hens. To 
make, boil a hen until the meat leaves 
the bone but does not fall apart read- 
ily. Allow to cool and cut the meat 
into small pieces. There should be 
about a cup and a half of stock after 
the boiling is completed. To this add 
an equal measure of cream and a lit- 
tle milk and thicken. Cut up one pi- 
mento into small pieces and add to 
this cream gravy. Lastly, add the 
chicken and heat all together, Serve 
on squares of hot toast, or if you are 
real ambitious, in little bread boxes 
made from three-inch squares of bread 
hollowed out in the center and toasted. 

The parsnips are cooked in boiling 
water until half done and then baked 
in the oven with frequent bastings of 
butter. Make pattie shells for the 
peas out of flaky pastry, using pop- 
over tins or muffin pans to bake them 
in. These are filled three-quarters full 
with buttered peas and fit nicely on 
the plates along with the other foods 
of the main course. However, if the 


chicken is served in the little boxes 
mentioned, you will serve the peas in 
dishes on the side, to avoid the use of 
so many food containers on the plate. 

Easter lily salad will delight every 
one. It is made from hard-boiled eggs, 
allowing one egg.to the person. Cut 
an egg in half lengthwise and remove 
the yolk. Cut each of the halves into 
fourths lengthwise, again, and arrange 
on a lettuce leaf. Mash up the yolks, 
adding seasoning and a little grated 
cheese. Beat into this unsweetened 
whipped cream to which has been add- 
ed a small amount of vinegar. Ar- 


range a spoonful of this for the center 
of the flower and dust heavily with 
paprika. Salad dressing is heaped in 
a little mound on.a small heart of let- 
tuce leaf. Salted wafers are served 
with the salad. 

Home-made ice cream to which has 
been added a little yellow vegetable 
coloring is a fitting climax to this 
Easter dinner. The little cakes served 
with it are made in popover pans and 
frosted with a white boiled icing, dec- 
orated on top with yellow gum drops 
cut in flower shapes which are put on 
while the frosting is still soft. 








The Family Pocketbook 








AST month we printed a letter from 
one of our readers to open a 
discussion on the subject of family 
budgets; also we gave a sample bud- 
get. Several discrepancies in this bud- 
get were corrected by Mrs. Jessie R. 
Hanna, Route 2, Altoona, Iowa, in her 
letter which wins the $1 prize. Mrs. 
Hanna’s answer to the budget question 
follows: 
“Dear Hearts and Homes Editor: 

“A family of four adults can live 
well on $15 per month for groceries, 
so it seems to me it should be easy to 
feed a family of eight, some of them 
quite small, for $25 per month. In ad- 
dition to eggs, milk, cream, meat and 
garden vegetables, we have our own 
butter, chickens to eat and some fruit, 
which, of course, makes it an easier 
matter. But if there is plenty of milk 
and cream, one can get along with an 
amazingly small amount of butter and 
still not be losing out on vitamins. A 
butter substitute can be used for bak- 


beans. A bushel or two of turnips 
will go a long way next winter. 

“Can all your surplus vegetables. If 
one runs out of a certain kind, she 
can put several kinds together. It will 
make fine soup either plain or added 
to a soupbone. Plant carrots as well 
as turnips and cabbage to put away 
in the cellar. Parsnips dug in the fall 
and put in the ground with a little 
straw over them and covered with dirt 
are easily gotten at and most deli- 
cious when taken out frozen solid, if 
thawed out in cold water. 

“A half-bushel of white corn will 
make mountains—literally—of hominy 
and is inexpensive and easy to make. 
*“Use lots of corn meal and graham 
in Johnny-cakes and steamed brown 
bread. It.is so easy to make, you can 
teach the ten-year-old girl to do it,, 
and no one will need dessert if you 
have warm bread for dinner or supper. 

“Clothes, it seems to me, might be 
budgeted as follows: Father, $60; 





ORANGE 


POTATO NESTS 
PEAS IN PATTIES 


HOME-MADE ICE CREAM 





AN EASTER MENU 


PINEAPPLE 


CHICKEN a la KING 


HOT ROLLS OR BUNS 
EASTER LILY SALAD 


COFFEE 


CUP 


BROWNED PARSNIPS 


FANCY CAKES 








ing purposes and odds and ends of 
sour cream may also be used in the 
same way. With some kind of spread 
for their bread, children will not miss 
butter a part of the time. 

“The spread may be obtained very 
cheaply if the older youngsters will 
pick strawberries, cherries, plums or 
even apples in season, taking their 
pay in fruit, thus furnishing it fresh 
for the table and a surplus for mother 
to put up for winter. Summer apples 
may be obtained for a song in most 
any orchard, and what is better than 
apple jelly or butter? Sugar should 
be bought by the sack and at a time 
of year when it is cheap, Buy now 
for canning time. 

“Can plenty of meat. With your eggs 
and garden vegetables, you will then 
need little fresh meat in summer. 

“Learn to rotate crops if your gar- 
den is small, A second crop, such as 
sweet corn, late cabbage, late toma- 
toes, etc., can always be planted where 
lettuce, radishes, spinach and early 
peas and beans are grown. Turnips, 
too, are not pianted till late July and 
will follow the later crop of peas and 


mother, $50; the ten and nine-year- 
olds, $40 apiece; leaving $27.50 for the 
four younger children. If these small- 
er ones make use of outgrown gar- 
ments and made-overs, this would suf- 
fice. A best suit for father should last 
two or three years, and an overcoat for 
the same length of time. Don’t buy 
both in the one year, If he saves $15 
a year toward good clothes, this will 
leave $45 for work clothes. This will 
be none too much. Watch the sales 
and buy at the end of the season, thus 
getting twice the value for your money 
in the material. 

“Mother should follow the same 
plan of trying to buy her coat the year 
that she can make other expenses 
small. <A ‘good’ dress of one or two 
years may make a second best the 
next year, if changed a trifle. If one 
is handy with a needle, dresses suit- 
able for all other occasions can be 
made at little outlay from gingham 
and other summer goods. I am at pres- 
ent making up a pretty gingham that 
will cost me 77 cents when done. Learn 
to think about all the clothes you will 
have to wear, when you buy any one 


item, and don’t buy it because jt in 
itself appeals to you, if it will not tit 
into a harmonious color and ling 
scheme, dress, shoes, coat and 
Choose a conservative style, not ay 
up-to-the-minute one. One can alwayg 
be well dressed by following thegg 
two hints. 

“Children’s clothes must also be ap 
ranged so that big items for all do 
come in one year. If Big Brother ig tg 
have an overcoat this year, then Big 
Sister should get hers next year. Ad@ 
$5 from the one budget to the budget 
that buys the coat each year. Buyg 
little large at first, so garments wi} 
not be outgrown at once, and of goog 
material, so they will wear well. Chi, 
dren should be taught to change intg 
play clothes as soon as they come fg 
from school. This saves wear ang 
tear on school clothes and makes legg 
washing for mother. 

“So my budget for the year would 
read about like this: 











Income— 
Salary for the year........ ee 
House rent at $15 per month 180 
Fuel—wood 20 
Meat and eggs ......... puisniaeeneeane 100 
Total $1,200 
Expenditures— 
Groceries ($300 at store and 
$100 meat and eggs)... 400 
Rent 180 


Fuel—coal and wood $20........ 70 








Clothes 300 
House furnishings ......00008 50 
Doctor and dentist.........0. io 
Savings ° 60 
Electricity and water....... sito «=| 
Recreation and education...... 25 

$1,175 


“This leaves a balance of $25 to be 
applied where most needed. Doctor 
and dentist bills will vary from year 
to year. Any surplus, however, should 
be put into the savings fund against a 
year which may call for more than 
$50. This should be true of any sur 
plus in any item. Savings ought t0 
be more than $5 per month, Perhaps 
they can not be in this case. 

“The principal thing in budgeting is 
that husband and wife shall plan wise 
ly together first. Then go at it witha 
will to make it come out. You cal 
do it. 

“I have budgeted for thirty years, 
on incomes that varied from $500, 
years ago, for two, to $4,000 in later 
years for five and six. The very fact 
that you want a budget shows you havé 
the right start. You will come out all 
right if you watch the little things. 4 
nickel doesn’t seem much at the time, 
but a few of them carelessly spent cal 
ruin the best of budgets. Good luck 
to you!” 

Mrs. Etta Fort, of Polo, Missoutl 
gives a lot of “helpful hints” on how 
to keep down family expenses. Hé 
letter, in part, follows: ‘ 
“Dear Hearts and Homes Editor: 

“IT have read over the ‘family pocket 
book’ troubles carefully, and I th 
that if my husband was getting $% 
a month, with the items named fur 
nished, that I could, with a family of 
eight, save most of the salary every 
month—unless, of course, sickness i 
terfered. 

“You say the problem is the gt 
ceries. I wonder if many groceries 
outside of the staples like flour, cot 
fee, sugar and salt, and the like, af 
really needed. Better make wusé 
the home-grown groceries by putting 
in a good garden early and keeping 
going thru the season. Replant with 
late cabbage and tomatoes and can 
of the surplus. I had ripe tomatoe 
until November last year. Plant in 


every nook and corner, allowing 3 
ground to go to waste, and keeping 
the weeds down. I make kraut 7 
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_@rinding the cabbage coarse, pack into 
; t jars, add one teaspoon of salt 

fo the quart and cover with hot water 
gnd seal. Set in a warm place and it 
jg done in a few days. 

“Some of these children are. old 
enough to hoe and pull weeds in the 
garden. Children enjoy being allowed 
to plant, too, and it is a good idea to 
teach them now how to work. This is 
go important and is so often neglected 
by our parents today. 

“With plenty of milk the children 
should be taught to eat plain foods, 
such as mush with milk and bread 
with milk or crackers. Feed them this 
gnd then watch them grow! If your 
cow gives two gallons of milk a day 
you can save enough cream to make 
your own butter. One gallon of hand- 
skimmed Jersey cream churns five 
pounds of butter. I have done it many 
times. There are so many ways to use 
milk and eggs. Make cottage cheese 
from sour milk and use the cheese 
mixed with salad dressing and nuts as 
a sandwich filling for the children’s 
lunches or put on the table for supper 
occasionally. 

“Movies or Chautauquas are not 
needed. Have a movie or game at 
home of evenings, and the children 
will be happy. This amusement will 
not cost anything, either. It is easier 
than dressing six children to go-to the 
movies, where four will likely go to 
sleep and have to be carried home. 
Recreation need not be expensive; 
walks and picnics with the family are 
suggested. 

‘Keep the children interested in 
their school books and discuss their 
lessons with them. We need more 
thoro education. Boys and girls just 
graduated from high school nowa- 
days can not figure a stack of hay or 
a crib of corn. We need practical, 
every-day education. 

‘Do away with all unnecessary ex- 
penses. Twenty-five-cent hose will do 
quite as well for every day, saving 
the silk for best wear. It should be 
remembered that there are many, 
many families who live on much small- 
er incomes than this. Remember also 
that a good user is more to be praised 
than a sood Lwyer, and a good mother 
who has the training of six children 
deserves to be praised. 

“If this doesn’t help save the money, 
I shall be very sorry.” 





A Progressive Spirit Marked In 
Farm Women’s Club 
A 


PROGRESSIVE spirit marks the 

undertakings of one farm wom- 
en’s club in Clay county, Missouri. 
This club, which was organized thru 
the efforts of the county home dem- 
onstration agent, co-operatively em- 
ployed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the state agri- 
cultural college, has adopted a_ two- 
year program of extension work and 
is meeting once a month to put it for- 
ward. The meetings are advertised on 
& bulletin board erected by the club 
at the side of a well-traveled road. 

A community house was recently 
completed. thru the efforts of this 
group of farm women. The president 
of the club is a member of the execu- 
tive board of the county Farm Bureau 
and has assisted in the organization in 
two other communities of clubs of 
farm women who wished to have the 
benefit of home demonstration work 
because of the achievements of this 
community. 

During 1924 members of this club 
Made for themselves or their neigh- 
bors twenty-five dress forms as aids in 
efiicient home sewing. Two local lead- 
&s took training in remodeling and 
Construction of hats, and gave the 
Same training in turn to the other 
Members of the club, with the result 
that fifty-six new or remodeled hats 
Were constructed. Two other local 
leaders brought improved methods of 
8éfment construction to the club and 
every member passed on the new prac- 
_ tices to some other woman or women 
; “uting the year; two sewing clubs for 


“a 





girls were sponsored and every girl 
completed her year’s undertakings. 

In connection with their nutrition 
work these women succeeded in hav- 
ing a hot lunch established in their 
community school. The children at- 
tending it were measured and weighed 
and the last records show that 75 per 
cent of the children are now of normal 
weight. Every club member who un- 
dertook the learning of improved 
methods of home canning completed 
her year’s work. Accomplishments 
thru the home management program 
include improvement of nineteen 
kitchens and improvements’ which 
made sixteen homes more attractive 
and comfortable. 


Better Films If You Want Them 


N THE current issue of the Child 
Welfare Magazine, official organ of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the better films committee, 


co-operating with the National Motion 
Picture League, recommends a list of 
good pictures. They also state that 
producers wilt be encouraged to make 
more of the better quality of films if it 
is proved to them that this type of pic- 
ture pays. Following we give the list 
recommended by the committee: 

“Abraham Lincoln,” First National; 
“Trouping With Helen,” Producers’ 
Distributing Corporation; ‘“Isn’t Life 
Wonderful?” D. W. Griffith; “On the 
Stroke of Three,” Associated Arts Cor- 
poration; “The Young Painter,” Gen- 
eral; “Sundown,” First National; 
“Merton of the Movies,” Lasky; “Hot 
Water,” with Harold Lloyd, Pathe; 
“Girls Men Forget,” Principal; “Cap- 
tain January,” Principal. 

Comedies: “Out of the Inkwell,” 
“The League of Nations,” Fleischer; 
“If Matches Struck,” Hepworth; “Lum- 
ber Jacks,” Pathe; “Go Easy,’ Educa- 
tional; “Vaudeville,” Fleischer; “The 
Royal Razz,” Pathe; “Felix Brings 
Home the Bacon,” Sullivan; “Sonny, 
Polly and Old Jack Tar,” General; 
“Desert Sheiks,’ Pathe; “The Bone- 
yard Blues,” Educational. 

“The Son of Democracy Series,” 
Star; “The Science of Life—Personal 
Development,’ Ambassador; “Music 
Master,” Fitzpatrick; “Sportlight,” 
“Hobbies,” “Spikes and 
“Gridiron Glory,’ “Champions,” Pathe; 
“Great American Authors,” Fitspat- 
rick; “Is America Worth Saving?” 
General; “The Finer Points,” Pathe; 
“Romance of the Republic Series,’ 
General; “What Causes Earthquakes,” 
Bray; “Modern Farming in Central 
States,’”’ American. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Jimmy Skunk Looks for Beetles 


Jimmy Skunk seems to be getting into 
trouble while looking for beetles. First 
he pulled the top off of Mr. Toad’s house, 
not knowing, of course, that it was Mr. 
Toad’s house. Then he pulled off the 
whole side of an old stump, and then dis- 
covered Striped Chipmunk standing in the 











path and very angry. 

“Good morning, Striped Chipmunk,” 
said Jimmy Skunk politely. “Have you 
seen any beetles?” 

3ut Striped Chipmunk hopped faster 


than ever, and he said: 

“What do you mean, Jimmy Skunk, by 
pulling the side off my house?” 

‘Is that the side of your house?” asked 
Jimmy Skunk, politely. ‘“I won’t do it 
again.” 

Then Jimmy Skunk stepped right over 
Striped Chipmunk, and went on up the 
Crooked Little Path to look for some 
beetles. 

Pretty soon he met Peter Rabbit hop- 
ping along down the Crooked Little 
Path. “Good morning, Jimmy Skunk. 
Where are you going so early in the 
morning?” said Peter Rabbit. 

“Good morning, Peter Rabbit. 
you seen any beetles?” asked 
Skunk, politely. 

“No, I haven’t seen any beetles, 


Have 
Jimmy 


but 


I’ll help you find some,” said Peter Rab- 





Bloomers,” | 
| bit. So he 





Oh, boy! What a flavor surprise! 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes for break- 
fast! Theycrunch! They thrill! 
The Kellogg favor starts the day 


with a smile. 


It’s the flavor that makes the corn crop of a 
485-acre farm necessary every day to keep the 
It’s the flavor that causes 
more than 2,000,000 quarts of milk and cream to 
be consumed every day on Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


Kellogg kitchens busy. 


And tons of fruit! 


Get Kellogg’s Corn Flakes today. 
Served in all restaurants and hotels. 
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CORN FLAKES 





Why Kellogg’s is always 
on top! 
It’s the flavor—marvelous, inde- 
scribable—that makes Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes the leading seller 
among ready-to-eat cereals. 


At all grocers. 





Oven-tresh ALWAYS 
poem abe exclusive inners 
seal wartite w 
keeps Kellogg's 
Flakes toasty-crisp. 





turned about and hopped 
ahead of Jimmy Skunk up the Crooked 
Little Path. 

Now because Peter Rabbit’s legs are 
long and he is always in a hurry, he got 
to the top of the hill first. When Jimmy 
Skunk reached the end of the Crooked 
Little Path on the top of the hill he found 
Peter Rabbit sitting up very straight and 
looking and looking very hard at a great 
flat stone. 

“What are you looking at, Peter Rab- 


bit?” asked Jimmy Skunk. 
“Sh-h-h!" said Peter Rabbit, “I think 
there are some beetles under that great 


flat stone where that little black string 
is sticking out. Now when I count three 
you grab that string and pull hard; per- 
haps you'll find a beetle at the other 
end.” 

So Jimmy Skunk got ready and Peter 
Rabbit began to count. 

“One!"’ said Peter Rabbit. 
Peter Rabbit. ‘‘Three!” 

Jimmy Skunk grabbed the black string 
and pulled as hard as ever he could and 
out came—Mr. Black Snake! The string 
Jimmy Skunk had pulled was Mr. Black 
Snake’s tail and Mr. Black Snake was 
very, very angry, indeed. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Peter Rabbit. 

“What do you mean, Jimmy Skunk,” 
oot Mr. Black Snake, “by pulling my 
tail?” 

“Was that your tail?” said Jimmy 
Skunk, politely. “I won't do it again. 
Have you seen any beetles?”’ 

But Mr. Black Snake hadn't seen any 
beetles, and he was so cross that Jimmy 
Skunk went on over the hill to look for 


“Two!” said 


some beetles. 
Peter Rabbit was still laughing and 
laughing and laughing. And the more 


he laughed the angrier grew Mr. Black 
Snake, until finally he started after Peter 
Rabbit to teach him a lesson. 

Then Peter Rabbit stopped laughing, 
for Mr.* Black Snake can run very fast. 
Away went Peter Rabbit down the 
Crooked Little Path as fast as he could 
go, and away went Mr. Black Snake 
after him. 

3ut Jimmy Skunk didn’t even look once 
to see if Mr. Black Snake had caught 
Peter Rabbit, for Jimmy Skunk had 
found some beetles and was eating his 
breakfast. 


One very good reason 
why so many house- 
wives insist upon 
OCCIDENT Flour is, 
that in everything 


baked from OCCIDENT 


Flour—bread, cake 
and pastry, there is a 
finer, more wholesome 
and more satisfying 
flavor. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO, 
General Offices 

Minneapolis, Mina. 


COIDENT 


The Guaranteed Flour 














SAFETY FIRST! °c your buying 

from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 





give you names of reliable firms. 
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OUR KITCHEN is your wife’s stove and gas iron in her kitchen, 


workshop. Many are the hours The whole plant, installed and 
she spends there working for you. working, costs very little in com- 


In poor light these hours are twice 


: ‘ arison to the service it gives. 
as long in early morning and eve- 


here is nothing to wear out or 


ning. Do you have poor light in get out of order. Its upkeep is the 
your kitchen ? price of enough Union Carbide to 
’ And your children — are you refill the generator two or three 
willing to risk their eyes and gen- times a year. That is all. 
eral health in injurious and im- Union Carbide for use in the 
proper a Are you willing to “Colt Light plant is sold direct to 
answer for their bodily welfare ip. consumer at factory prices. 
and your own? One of the 175 Union Carbide 


Colt Light is not a luxury. It is 
anecessity of the first importance, 
= With the Colt Light system 


om can have perfect light in your 
° 


use and your barns. Besides 


this, your wife can have a Colt gas 


Sales Company’s warehouses is 
located near you. Union Carbide 
is always uniform. World’s best 
quality. Highest gas yield. It is 
always packed in blue-and-gray 
drums. 


Write to the nearest branch for the new free book 
“Daylight 24 Hours a Day” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


Kansas Gy, Mo. New York, N.Y. 
716 N.Y. Life Bldg. 30 East 42d Se. 
er T Rochester, N. Y. 
6th & Market Sts 31 Exchange St. 
San Francisco, Cal. Chi > Til. 
8th & Brannan Sts TRA RK 1001 Monadnock Block 


| “Colt light is sunlight” 


—— 





















HOTELS OF 
HOSPITALITY 


Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. 
Hotel Martin, Sioux City, lowa 
Hotel Cataract, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, la. 
Hotel Rome, Omaha, Nebraska 
Hotel Carpenter, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Hotel Lindell, Lincoln, Nebraska 
The West, Sioux City, lowa 


EPPLEY HOTELS 
BAN ¥ 














Triple ‘‘B’’ All-Purpose 
Salt brings out full fla- 
vor in foods. Kiln-Dried 
(Moisture removed). 
Does not cake or crust. 
Over 99% Pure. Suitable 
for all farm pa es, 
There is a Barton dealer 
near you. 


The Barton Salt 
Company 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


“The Salt Cellar 
of America”’ 
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mur - AWBAS 
"re sar ceusan or anemic” 


ask for 


TRIPLE B 


ALL-PURPOSE SALT 


FREE: Barteo’s Farm Profit Book Contains 
al Farm Profit-making Facts. At 
Gealer’s or write us. 








PERFECT 
ING AND PICOTING 
ATTACHMENT 
Absolute money-back guar J 
tee Greatest invention ever 
forthe housewife. Fits 
any make of sewing machine 
Pasy and quick to attach. Easy 
to Pays for itself in 
ten minutes time. Hemstitch 
as beautiful as done by a 





00 machine. Send no money. Pay the postman $1.00 Keep 
five days Your money back if you are not more than pleased 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 39, Ft. Worth, Tes. 
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_ SE ERE TRRRaR NCEE: 
Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Heary Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Bach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
anes by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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The Cripple at the Gate Beautiful 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for April 12, 1925. Acts, 3. Printed, 
Acts, 3:1-11.) 


“Now Peter and John were going up 
into the temple at the time of prayer, 
being the ninth hour, (2) And a cer- 
tain man that was lame from his moth- 
er’s womb was carried, whom they laid 
daily at the gate of the temple which is 
called Beautiful, to ask alms of them 
that entered into the temple; (3) who, 
seeing Peter and John about to go into 
the temple, asked to receive an alms. 
(4) And Peter, fastening his eyes upon 
him, with John, said, Look on us. (5) 
And he gave heed unto them, expect- 
ing to receive something from them. 
(6) But Peter said, Silver and gold 
have I none; but what I have, that I 
P give thee. In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, walk. (7) And he took 
him by the right hand, and raised him 
up: and immediately his feet and his 
ankle bones received strength. (8) 
And leaping up, he stood, and began 
to walk; and he entered with them in- 
to the temple, walking, and leaping, 
and praising God. (9) And all the peo- 
ple saw him walking and praising God; 
(10) and they took knowledge of him, 
and it was he that sat for alms at the 
Beautiful Gate of the temple; and they 
were filled with wonder and amaze- 
ment at that which had happened unto 
him, (11) And as he held Peter and 
John, all the people ran together unto 
them in the porch that is called Solo- 
mon’s, greatly wondering.” 





If we are to understand this lesson, 
we must get a clear idea of the state 
of mind of the people at Jerusalem at 
the time this lame man was healed. 
To do this better, let us imagine our- 
selves men past middle age, who had 
lived in Jerusalem all our lives, men 
of open mind, not closely affiliated 
with either the Pharisees or Saddu- 
cees, but rather Nationalists, who 
wanted to see Judea freed from the 
thraldom of Rome. We shared the 
popular expectation for thirty years 
past, that the Messiah would come and 
once more make Judea a nation. The 
last three years we have been deeply 
interested in the life and teaching of 
a young man from a little country 
town, supported largely by women of 
wealth and position, combining in Him- 
self the character of both teacher and 
physician. He was a man of no par- 
ticular education, in the popular sense 
of that term, and yet He had a remark- 
able way of stating:things so clearly, 
and with an air of authority, that He 
became immensely popular. He had 
chosen His disciples, some twelve men, 
from the common people. He showed 
remarkable power over the winds and 
the waves, over evil spirits and dis- 
ease, and had done some things which 
seemed to us at first incredible. 

He seemed to pay no attention what- 
ever to any of the leading factions in 
the city; and, in fact, seldom came to 
Jerusalem, and only on the occasion of 
some public festival, and not always 
then. After He had been preaching and 
healing for about a year and a half, He 
became so popular that there was a 
movement to make Him king, Being 
Nationalists, we sympathized with 
that, but were surprised beyond mea- 
sure when He absolutely refused, sur- 
prised as much as we would be now 
if some politician refused the office of 
rovernor or senator. We could not un- 
derstand it. 

After that, His teaching changed. 
Still keeping up His works of mercy, 





and exercising His miraculous powers, 


He told His disciples that He would be 
betrayed by one of them, would be put 
to death, and would rise again the 


third day. We could not understand 
that; but we saw that the ecclesiag. 
tical authorities, while disagreeing 


among themselves, were united in their 
hostility toward Him, and were deter. 
mined to put Him out of their way, 
While this animosity was at its height, 
He came to Jerusalem, was given a 
public ovation, and embittered the 
Sadducees, who controlled the live. 
stock market and the bank at the tem- 
ple, by denouncing them as thieves, 
He lashed the Pharisees into fury by 
denouncing them as hypocrites and 
robbers of widows’ houses—that is, as 
corrupt in their administration of es- 
tates, besides being a_ self-seeking 
crowd. He had already antagonized the 
Nationalists. So all parties were 
against Him. Then on His last visit 
He was betrayed by one of His disci- 
ples, and sold for thirty pieces of 
silver, 


We noticed the commotion; the 
mock trial; the intimidation of Pilate 
the governor, the crucifixion, and the 
sudden revulsion of feeling among the 
people when this foul deed was done, 
We supposed then that all was over, 
but about the fourth or fifth day, we 
began to hear reports that He had 
risen from the dead, as He said He 
would; and the fact that He had pre- 
dicted His death with such accuracy, 
gave color to the truth of these re- 
ports of His resurrection. We began to 
hear day after day that the disciples, 
who were utterly discouraged by His 
death, and never expected His resur- 
rection, had repeated interviews with 
Him. What surprised us more than 
that was that, instead of being like 
scared rabbits, they had the utmost 
boldness ahd courage, seemed not to 
fear the face of man. Then we heard 
of the manifestations at Pentecost, of 
the appearance in this meeting of the 
Shekinah, or the symbol of the Divine 
Presence, not in the temple, but on 
each of the believers gathered there. 
We heard of Peter’s sermon, stating 
that this was what was to be expect: 
ed, that it was the fulfillment of the 
prophecy of Jehu, that spiritual guid- 
ance was no longer the monopoly of 
the priests or prophets, but was given 
to every man who really desired to re- 
ceive it, not mereiy Jews, but Gentiles 
also. We heard of some three thou- 
sand conversions that day, and the 
utter reversal of popular opinion con- 
cerning this Man of Nazareth, All this 
surprised us. 

So we went up to the temple at the 
hour of prayer, three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Its courts were crowded. 
Public sentiment was such that those 
who believed in Jesus could not be ex- 
cluded. They had apparently taken 
possession of the sacred edifice. That 
day there was a certain lame man, 4 
beggar, whom we had seen there day 
after day at the gate of the temple 
called Beautiful, asking alms of wor 
shipers. Peter and John came along, 
the recognized leaders of the disci 
ples; and as they were about to go in- 
to the temple at this hour of prayer, 
the lame beggar asked them for a con 
tributicen. 

It must be noticed that while the 
disciples were carrying on their meet- 
ings of believers for prayer and teach- 
ing, they respected the temple and its 
services and joined in the worship @8 
they had always done. In the public 
mind, these disciples and their follow 
ers would be recognized merely as 4 
new sect of the Jews, the fourth; for 
there were three before: the Pharl 
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— 
s, the Sadducees, and the Essenes. 

And this new sect was called, probably 

jp derision, the sect of the Nazarene. 

To our surprise, when this poor fel- 
Jow. asked alms, Peter stopped, fixed 
his eyes earnestly upon him to get his 
attention, and said: I have no money 
to give you, but I will give you some- 
thing else. With the power given me 
py Jesus of Nazareth, whom I repre- 
sent, | will make you a sound man. 
ghen, to our further surprise, to 
strengthen his faith, Peter took him 
py the hand and said: “In the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.” He 
at once jumped up and stood.and began 
-to walk, to his own surprise and ours. 
He then followed them into the tem- 
ple, not merély walking, but leaping, 
and praising God. 

Tremendous excitement followed. The 
crowds of worshipers gathered about 
the man in astonishment, and this gave 
Peter the text for an effective sermon, 
in substance: There is nothing in this 
that should surprise you Jews, Had I 
offered to do this in my own power, 
you might well be astonished. It is 
Jesus of Nazareth who has/done this, 
the Jesus whom you forced Pilate to 
Jet you crucify. Pilate would have let 
Him go, wanted to do so, but you 
forced him by intimating that if he 
did, he would be a traitor to Rome. 
Your God, the God of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, has thus owned Jesus 
as His Son and your Messiah, as you 
ean see. You have been fighting God 
all these years. You denied Jesus, 
shutting your eyes to the meaning of 
His work and His teachings, and wick- 
edly crucifying Him. But God is great- 
er than you. He raised Him from the 
dead. You ask: How do we know this? 
We have seen Him; we have talked 
with Him. He has commissioned us 
to represcnt Him, and given us su- 
preme courage. Tlis name still has the 
power He had while He dwelt among 
us. He has given us the Holy Spirit 
with which He filled the ancient proph- 
ets, Our God is merciful. He offers 
you pardon for your sins, even the sin 
of crucifying Him. I know that you 
did not know any better; you did it 
thru ignorance, as did your rulers also. 
They were blinded by their prejudice 
and their self-interest. He is risen 
from the dead. He is in heaven now. 
He diced to save all men, not merely 
Jews but Gentiles also; but this offer 


| of salvation is made to you first, be- 


cause you are the children of the cove- 
nant. Therefore, repent and be bap- 
tized, that your sins may be blotted 
ont, blotted out thru the blood of Him 
you crucified. This came in the order 
of Divine Providence. God has shown 
out of the month of all His prophets 
that Christ should suffer. That proph- 
ecy is fulfiied. Therefore, repent of 
your sius, that they may be blotted 
out, and the times of refreshing shall 
come thru the presence of the Lord. 
He has gone, but He will come again, 
as your prophets have predicted since 
the worid began. You believe in Mo- 
ses, Moses said, in speaking of Jesus: 
“A prophet shall the Lord God raise 
up unto you from among your breth- 
ten, like unto me; to him shall ye 
hearken in all things whatsoever he 
shall speak unto you.” But there is 
esponsibility in hearing, for “It shall 
be, that every soul that shall not 
hearken to that prophet, shall be ut- 
lerly destroyed from among the peo- 
dle.” Not only Moses, but Samuel, has 
likewise spoken of these things. This 
offer is to you, first, because you are 
the children of the prophets and the 
children of the covenant which God 
Made with Abraham: “And in thy 


. Seed shall all the families of the earth 


lessed.” Mind you, “Unto you first 
God, having raised up his Servant, 
Sent him to bless you, in turning away 
very one of you from his iniquities.” 
The one point it was necessary to fix 
ft the minds of the Jews was that 
Jesus of Nazareth, of whom they had 
talked so long, and whose life it was 


| € difficult to understand, had in reab 


tisen from the dead as He said He 


| Would; had ascended into heaven as He 


_ Maid He would; and endowed His fol- 


lowers with power to convert as He 
said He would; that He was in very 
deed. the Savior of all men who would 
repent, even those who had crucified 
Him; and that if they were saved at 
all, it would be by faith in His name. 

And this lesson was for all time and 
all ages. This miracle was necessary 


in order to convince the Jews that His- 


power was among them, even tho ab- 
sent in bodily presence, and also to 
credit the apostles as His representa- 
tives. It is faith in His name now as 
then that saves and sanctifies, The 
faith that could save the murderers of 
Jesus will save us. What we need is 
to see clearly that Jesus of Nazareth 
is truly the Son of God, that He arose 
from the dead, and that He offers to 
all salvation on repentance and con- 
fession of His name. 





Fashion Department 


WHEN YOU 











“DRESS UP” 



































Don’t you need a pretty new aftemmoon 


| dress—the kind that you can wear to the 


club or to luncheons or informal dinners? 
Any soft silk, either plain or printed, is 
suitable for this pattern, which comes in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38. 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Crepe de Chine in that 
new shade of blue, Pervenche, would be 
charming. Green and coral colored crepe 
are also attractive. ? 

IXven if you have never done any sew- 


ing, you can make yourself this pretty 
dress. How proud you'll feel when your 
friends exclaim “Stunning!” when they 


see you wearing it, and how satisfying it 
will be to you to know that it cost so 
little. 

After your material is cut, it will look 
like the diagram shown in_ illustration 
No. 1. Fold the material over on the 
shoulders as in Figure No. 2 and stitch 
up the side seams. The sleeve and cas- 
cade edges can be finished up with picot- 
ing and the neckline finished with a bind- 
ing of self material. Tucks each side at 
the waistline, front and back, hold the 
dress in becomingly in the beltless fashion 
of the day. 

Only three yards of 40-inch material 
are needed to make this dress in the 36- 
inch size. 

—_—_—_—_—_— 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, postpaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressinaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
lec or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 





WHERE TO GATHER 


As a certain well known Free church 
preacher delivered a fervent sermon on 
social evils, he came to the matter of al- 
coholic liquor, and remarked: 

“Tf I had anything wo do with whisky, 
beer, rum, or any intoxicating drinks, I 
should have them all thrown into the 
river.”’ 

In a few minutes he announced the 
closing hymn, which had been chosen by 





the choir-master. It was, “Shall We 
Gather at the River?”—Ex. 












Tile Walls Like Magic 


Beaver Tile Board works wonders in old kitchens 
and bathrooms. It gives you glistening white tile 
walls at one-tenth the cost of the old way because 
this miracle tile comes in big panels—ready to nail 
right over the dingy old cracked walls. Get a few 
panels of it from your local dealer, nail it up, 
enamel it, and behold the lustrous new beauty of 
your kitchen and bathroom. Or mail the coupon 
for a free sample and a full explanation of its 
use and application. Why put up with a dingy 
kitcheri or bathroom any longer? 


Beaver Tile Board 


Beaver Tile Board comes in panels 4 feet wide and 6 to 10 feet long 
-—each contains hundreds of uniform tiles—the indentations are deep 
and clean-cut. When nailed over old walls or direct to the studding 
it will not crack, fall or crumble. Wears like porcelain. Ask your 
dealer about it and mail coupon for free samples. 


Other BEAVER Products 


for WALLS 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver Gypsum Lath 
Beaver American Plaster 


for ROOFS 


Slate-surfaced Shingles and Slabs to 
meet every requirement of color 
and design. 


Beaver Plaster Wall Board Special Re-roofing Shingles 
Bestwall Slate- and Smooth-surfaced Roll Roof 
Gypsum Partition Block ing~in weights and finishes for 
Beaver Tile Board every Sse 
Beaver Architectural and Industrial Buiit-to-order Roofs 
Varnishes and Enamels Roof Paints and Cements 
FREE—Samples and Booklets 


BEAVER 


r AO 


U CT §S 





COUPON 


| The Beaver Products Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., Dept. BB4 | 
(or) Thorold, Canada 
1 Gentlemen: Please send me a sample and description of Beaver Tile Board. | 


| I am also interested in other Beaver Producis listed below: 











Name 





Address 





City. 


: State 





| 
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is the wet weather : & 
service uniform 
for the regular men 
who make eve 


daycount “o 7 
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Stubborn Skin Irritations 
Healed With Cranberries 


The mild acid juice found fn Cranberries seems to 
kill the tiny skin parasite which is the direct cause 
of Eczema and most skin eruptions. With the cause 
removed, the healing takes place quickly. Cranolene 
Healing Cream, used externally, 1s based on this dis- 
covery. In this cream the cranberry Juices have 
been combined with soothing, cooling, healing olls. 
It instantly stops the itching and speedily restores 
the skin to {ts natural health and color. Cranolene 
is sold by druggists, %5c, $1.00 and 62.50, or sent yest 
paid on receipt of price. Samples free. Address 


Cranolene, Dept. W., Girard. Kansas 


SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms edvertising ip 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not find is 
Walliaces’ Farmer the articles you want te 
buy now, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable arms 
from whom you can make the purchase. 
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White Diarrhea 


* Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 





Mrs, Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell it in her own words: 


“Gentlemen: 1 see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about disco raged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 28, Water- 
loo, fa., for a $1.00 box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, heatlhy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose,”—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the 
Bacilius Bacterium Pullorum. This 
germ is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don’t 
let these few infect your entire flock. 
Prevent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
humdreds before. These letters prove 
it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor ;they develop quicker and 
. feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhodes, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, be- 
gan to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies 
and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first 


dose.” 
You Run No Risk 


We will send WALKO White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks, So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of WALKO (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—zgive it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. Yourunno 
risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank 
in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our 
guarantee. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 28, 
Waterloo, lowa. 


Send me the [ | 50c regular size (or [ ] 
ea esmonsians large size) package of Walko 
hite Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to instantly refund my money if not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 


$1.00). (P. O. money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable.) 

EG GRA br aich css ee Gee nbe seed ones eveeee 
seth Sabesceséscbensew Cocccevecoccoes 
kink Gn ing 06a 'end eave Bb i Pvvvccsens 


Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. Large package contains near- 
A see times as much as small. No war 











THE POULTRY 


Poattry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this Sepemene. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 








A LETTER FROM MRS. ASHBY 


Harriett Wallace Ashby, former ed- 
‘itor of the Poultry Department, is 
spending the winter in Arizona. She 
sends us the following letter on “The 
Land of Turkeys.” We know that the 
readers of this department will enjoy 
hearing from Mrs. Ashby and will ap- 
preciate getting tips on turkey raising 
from a country where the climate 
works with the breeder, 





Arizona is the land for turkeys. The 
dry, sunshiny weather keeps them 
growing from shell to show room; they 
seem to have none of the fatalities 
with blackhead, roup, lice and worms 
which our middle-west turkeys suffer 
from. The difficulty of the turkey 
grower here is not how to grow tur- 
keys, but how to market turkeys to 
the best advantage. 

At least this is the impression I 
got from the “Turkey King of Arizo- 
na,” Mr. C. Cornman, who lives in the 
Casa Granda valley. I told Mr. Corn- 
man I wanted to report his success. 
To save both Mr. Cornmans’ time and 
the time of the readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, let me state that Mr. Corn- 
man has nothing left to sell, and is 
too busy a man to answer letters re- 
garding the rearing of turkeys. His 
success is largely due to the climate, 
but his methods will be of service to 


The “Turkey King” likes large hens, 
He claims that they lay larger eggs, 
make better breeders and better moth- 
ers. Yet he does not put as many 
eggs under some of his large hens as 
Iowa breeders put under a chicken 
hen. When the hen has all she can 
possibly cover, there is danger of an 
egg getting out and chilling. This 
will not always be the same egg, and 
there is risk of the clutch being weak- 
ened or spoiled. 


Mr. Cornman was interested in mea- 
suring the loss in weight of a sitting 
turkey hen. He estimated after care- 
ful and repeated weighing that one of 
his hens lost about 50 per cent. “The 
more a hen loses, and the lighter she 
gets, the better mother she makes,” 
he said,.“but she must have weight 
to start with.” He uses no chicken 
hens as mothers. 

His method is to set thirty-six tur- 
key hens at one time on 648 eggs. He 
makes his nests 2x2x2 feet. He covers 
the tops, but does not put a board in 
front of the nest, as he claims that 
hens in going in or out may break the 
eggs. 

When a hen is broody, she is put on 
her nest and kept covered till the 
evening of the second day. The hens 


are watched until they go back to the 
new nest, 


driven back if necessary. 





every one who wants to grow turkeys. 

Part of Mr. Cornman’s place is un- 
der irrigation. For his turkey range 
he has forty acres fenced, wherein he 
keeps fifteen toms and one hundred 
and fifty hens. All of his toms are 
birds that have been raised together. 
This prevents fighting. 

On a skeleton of a chicken, mount- 
ed for demonstration purposes, Mr. 
Cornman showed the conformation he 
liked in a breeding tom. He likes 
them at least fourteen inches deep in 
body; ten inches long in keel. The 
eyes must be bright and large. The 
beard as well as the eye furnishes to 
him a health certificate. “I want the 
beard straight and bright,” Mr. Corn- 
man said. “A tom with beard turned 
up at the end and dull in color isn’t 
in as good breeding shape.”’ No hunch- 
backs or crooked breastbone birds 
find a place in his breeding pens. 
Aside from the fact that malformed 
birds do not make good breeders, the 
fancy market will not pay the pre- 
mium, which Mr. Cornman gets for 
his turkeys, on a carcass with crooked 
breastbone. One year alone he lost 
$1,500 due to crooked breastbones. 
Many of his birds had them, and 
knowing the penalty he sold them all 
on the local market. The difference be- 
tween the fancy price and what he 
took represented his loss. He attrib- 
utes these troubles to lack of bone 
and muscle making feed. Too early 
roosting, a cause often given for 
crooked breastbone, he thinks is not 
to be blamed, 


When they have once gone back of 
their own free will, he has no further 
trouble. 

No hens are given eggs until he has 
a battery of thirty-six. The hens get 
acquainted with one another in feed- 
ing and don’t fight over the poults. 
Each pen for hens and poults has 
eighteen mothers with their broods. 

Plenty of green food, especially let- 
tuce, is the ration, together with curds 
and what the poults get on the range. 
The crops are examined at bedtime. 
Mr. Cornman’s belief is that when a 
poult begins to get out of condition, 
he quits eating. If the crop is not 
more than half full, he ties a string 
about the poult’s or hen’s leg, at 
roosting time, and doctors them next 
day. The lice which we groan over as 
the great drawback to growing tur- 
keys, he makes light of. If the tur- 
keys are in good condition, he says in 
this climate they will keep free from 
lice. Bone and muscle making feed, 
fresh air, plenty of room by growing 
later hatches to themselves, are the 
secrets of his success. “Fallen crop,” 
the disease we call “pendulous crop,” 
seems to cause some trouble here, due 
to too concentrated food, too much 
weight in the crop. 

Mr, Cornman ships to a fancy Cali- 
fornia market which pays him 7 cents 
a pound premium. He has his market 
in mind from start to finish. He likes 
a 20-pound tom for the Thanksgiving 
market. Toms of 15 pounds weight 
will grade as seconds. “An extra 
pound will make a lot of difference,” 


End Losses 
From Lice! 


When setting hens are dusted with 
Pratts powdered lice killer the 
baby chicks do not have lice. Not 
a bird in your flock has to have 
lice or mites. Not one of them 
will have, if you'll just use Pratts. 
The powder knocks lice if you mix 
it in the dust bath. Use the salve 
on the birds’ bodies, or -the oint- 
ment on chicks’ heads. And Pratts 
red mite special will put the same 
swift end to those pests. 


There are two important reasons 
for using Pratts, and not just any 
lice killer. First, because Pratts 
is non-poisonous. Second, it has 
no filler, it’s all killer, and 
therefore the most economical. 


At 60,000 dealers. FREE: valu- 
able illustrated Poultry book— 
write PRATT FOOD CO., 388 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ratte 


Lice 
Killer 
Sold and guaranteed by 


Seed, feed and poultry 
supply dealers everywhere 


















A® TER a good 
hatching, a little 
care will enable: you 
to raise almost every 
chick. Feeding is the 
big item and 


Sterling 
y Buttermilk 
Mash 


with good chick grain 
ration gives surpris- 
ing results, sturdy 
bodies, straight legs, 
rapid growth, 


Follow directions in 
the bag and you take 
no risk as it is 


Guaranteed 
To Satisfy 
NORTHRUP, KING 
Minneapolis, ” Minn, 


Write For Booklet 
“Chicks To Dollars” 


ASK YOUR DEALER 

















Do you know that yorms = =, cause mods 
the sickness and losses? Do you know b how to 
eau when wormy? Do you know how to emedy 
worm sroubl es? hang ds one them? Head the 
new, free 
wentorof GEnMOZONE, the ‘fainous ae 
= shout th stm ports CF 8 | discascs, not 
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, poultry but also of hege—inf formation 
you would Thave ta = pa: 4 dollars for. million —_ 
already requested t one now free at the leading drus 
or ad store in your town, or send stamp to 
* GEO. H. LEE co., Dept. 78 Omaha, Hey ~~ Neb. 
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Wisconsin incubator Co., Ba Box140. 
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BABY CHICKS 


More Poultry 
by ek Profits 


able hatchery. You get chicks from 
healthy flocks, culled and supervised 
by poultry experts. Buckeye hatched. 
Chicks from the Wapsie Valley are 


Health Hatched Chicks 


Shipped, live delivery guaranteed. We 
offer the five best breeds for lowa 
poultry raisers—all money-makers. 

















Health-Hatched Write for descriptive 
CHICK literature now. 
(gf WapsieValley Hatchery 
\ijas Box 807 Independence, Ia. 
meV 
a 









¢ FARROW CHIX % 


Profit Makers—Early Layers 
Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Minorcas. Lowest prices. Cata- 
log free. Address nearest office. 

D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES 
Ill., Des Moines, Ia., Milwaukee, Wis., Indianapolis, In 
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d 
( Our 62,000 Heavy Laying Breeders tested by 
ex 8 a tat t it. 
tke 14 Varietion’ Thowecede of dollars qpent on 


our Master BreedingFarms. We breed for 

° capacity of 200 eggs and up yearly. Enor- 

Strain mous output means fow prices for high 

is quality chicks. Postpaid, live arrival guar- 
anteed. 64 page illustrated catalog Free. 

surance Missour! Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


if TO MATURE 
Hn) Barred, White, Buff Rocks, R.I. Reds, 
Wh, Wyandottes, Wh. & Buff Orping- 
tons, Anconas, White & Br. Leghorns, 
Produced from stock culled, inspected 
and fed to Insure unusual! strength 
vigor and heavy laying. Chicks sold 
under new plan guaranteeing that at 
least 75% will mature. Valuable, itlus- 
trated catalog sent free. Write for it. 
Sleb's Hatchery, Box 651 Lincoin. itl. 


Spree CHICKS 


_/ EARLY LAYERS—PROFIT MAKERS 


10% Live Delivery. Trueness to type guaranteed. 
Hogan tested. Leghorns 100, $12; b. Rocks and 
Reds, 100, 614; White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, 
Shepard’s Anconas, 100, $15; Buff Rocke, Wyandot- 
ts, Black Min., 100, $16; Broflers, 100, $12; Mixed, 100, 

$2.50 discount on 600, $10 off on 1000. Bank Ref. 
ber I. B.C. A. 25% book order. Free catalog. 
Ramseyer Hatchery, Box 23, Pulaski, Ia. 


BUY CALHOUN’S CHICKS 


They are produced from earefully se- 
lected, vigorous, healthy, heavy lay- 
ing, pure bred flocks. They will 
make money for you. White 
and Brown Leghorns, 
red and White Rocks, R. 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
Black Minorcas, $10 per 100 and up. Postpaid. 
Free Live Delivery. Circular free. Bank refe- 
races CA LHOUN’S POULTRY 
ARMS Box 18, Montrose, Missouri 


a ONE HALF MILLION 


Champion Chicks are hatched 
_from selected pure bred, heavy laying 
flocks. 11 leading breeds, Rocks, Reds. 


Anconas, Minorcas, Wyan., Orping., ets, 
per 100 and up. Free Live Delivery Postpaid. 





























































Champions This Wear. Kef. Burnettc 
be e illus. Catalog free. Valuable treatise 
fi' chicks, free with orders. Member_!.B. C. A. and 
0, A. CANTER’S CHICKERY, Box 27, Eldorado, Wiincis 


Sittteeee 


GOOD CHICKS FROM 
APPROVED FLOCKS 


Wpure varieties. 100 per cent delivery. Price per 
W, Reds or Barred Rocks $15.75. White, Brown or 
Ball Leghorns $14.00, etc. 


DTELDORF’S FARMS & HATCHERIES, OSSIAN, IOWA 


CHICK CHART FREE 


Beautiful, Colored, Instructive. Shows how 

tfect hatched chicks live and grow fast 

nto money; also facts about raising chicks, 
buy no chicks until you see the CHART 


Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 305, Clarinda, lowa 


GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE BABY CHICKS. Get full inform- 


ation before buying Chicks this year. Bank Ref.Est.1914 
Miller Hatchery, Box 23 Heyworth, Ill. 




















and eggs from 
real winter 
layers bred by 

" experts. 1 
Wwrieties. Capacity 200,000 monthly. Livearrival guar- 
Steed, Postpaid. Low prices. Illustrated catalog Free. 
Egg Ferm, Gox29Q Cape Girardeau, Mo. 








Baby Chicks and. Ducklings} 

Many thousands weekly, Popular & Rare 

RAOTHERS Breeds, Ducklings,Goslings,Baby Toms, 
Mllington 9 Gurion Games. Pee nagar my mg 
. Sm pany, avis-Farley 9. 

¢ Incubators and Greedere’ Cleveland, Ohio. 
a 
baby Chicks. Fowts. Eggs. Most preftable 
turkeys 9 purebred Chickens, ducks, geese, 
Torthern years with America’s finest poultry, 
tog free igh bred egg producers. Prices low. Cat- 
» Ziemer’s Poultry Farm, Austin, Minn. 














FY ROCK EKGGS-BI 
y —Big type, good layers, 
mra,tecord flock, headed by all show birds. 6.50, 
ui. z, 50. Pen headed by Ist prize state fair ckl. 
7 Se A. M. Crosby, Webster City, Ia. 
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he said, “but there is no fat in 15 to 
16 pound turkeys, and fat is what gives 
the rich taste to the meat and the 
gravy.” 

“Don’t overfee* on carbohydrates,” 
says Mr. Cornman., 

From 648 eggs set last September, 
he hatched 593 poults. The hatching 
season begins in March; the late 
hatches in September, and these do 
best. 

A man who keeps 150 turkey hens 
and grows from 80 to 90 per cent of 
the poults hatched truly deserves the 
title of “Turkey King.” 





Interest In Chicks Is First 
Requirement 


It is quite fitting for me to sit down 
and think about “How I Raise Baby 
Chicks,” for I heard the first faint 
peeping in the incubator tonight. The 
eggs in the incubator have undergone 
a marvelous change in only three 
weeks; little chicks are ready to 
squirm and kick their way out of the 
shells; and the problem now is to con- 
tinue the rapid growth and develop- 
ment that has taken place within the 
shells in so short a time. This is not 
always easily accomplished, but by 
experience, observation and study of 
experiments that are constantly being 
made, one finally attains a fair de- 
gree of success, 

Three main factors in successfully 
Taising baby chicks are: Housing, 
feeds and feeding methods. I am for- 
tunate in having a very good brooder 
house. It has insulation, plaster, ven- 
tilating system, etc. Many persons 
think such a building is too expensive, 
but I have found that it pays well, for 
then one can raise early chicks with- 
out loss from cold and rain, and the 
early chicks are the only ones that 
are profitable. If not much money 
can be invested, at least the principles 
of correct housing must be kept in 
mind, such as dryness, ventilation, sun- 
shine and good location. 

As to feeds, I prefer commercial 
buttermilk mash as a starter and keep 
it before the chicks in hoppers after 
they are two weeks old. A little later 
I mix my own mash, which is more 
economical, in the following propor- 
tions: Equal parts by weight of bran, 
middlings, corn meal, sifted ground 
oats, 10 per cent dried buttermilk, 5 
per cent tankage, 5 per cent bone 
meal, 1 per cent salt, and sometimes 
yeast as directed. If plenty of sour 
milk is available, the amount of dried 
buttermilk is reduced. The bone meal 
is important as a source of prosphate; 
every one knows the value of butter- 
milk or sour milk. The scratch feed 
usually consists of equal parts of 
cracked corn, wheat, and rolled oats. 
This year I expect to increase the per- 
centage of corn, as wheat is scarce 
around here; also have read so much 
about yellow corn containing a large 
per cent of vitamin A. I keep sifted 
oyster shell, which furnishes lime, and 
charcoal, which aids digestion, before 
the chicks at all times. After they are 
ten days old, I give them clippings 
from sprouted oats. They enjoy cooked 
foods occasionally, such as boiled in- 
fertile eggs, mashed potatoes, chick 
corn bread and cottage cheese. 

There are many good methods of 
feeding, but one principle I have found 
must be observed in starting baby 
chicks, and that is, feed sparingly. I 
had often heard and read that state- 
ment, but until last spring I did not 
know just how much was meant by 
“sparingly.” I read directions for feed- 
ing one tablespoon of buttermilk mash 
per 100 chicks every two hours the 
first two days, two tablespoons every 
three hours the third day, etc., gradu- 


ally increasing the amount of feed | 


and length of time between feeds. Now 
one tablespoon of feed certainly looked 
“spare” compared with the generous 
handful I was tempted to feed, and 
only the desire to experiment kept me 
from feeding more. .The result was 
the liveliest, healthiest bunch of little 
chicks I ever saw. They fairly flew 











bones -swift growth 


Chicks fed on Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter live and grow 
— for the nutritious oatmeal base plus the cod liver 
oil content means sunshine every day, rain or shine 





Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Chick Starter first 
six weeks, for strong 
bones and swift 
growth 





Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Fine Chick Feed 
from second tosixth 
week 





Feed Ful-O-Pe 
Growing Mas 
from sixth week 
through five months 





Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Coarse Chick Feed 
from the sixth week 
to the fifth month 





Beginfeeding Ful- 
O-Pep Egg Mash 
at fifth month and 
feed all year round 





Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Scratch Grains 
from sixth monthon 
—one quart per da 
tocach twelve bir 


Every poultry raiser knows the uncertainty 
he faces each season with every brood of early 
chicks—the possible, even probable loss of ten, 
twenty, up to fifty per cent. 


Last winter and spring, on every side, you heard 
the constant complaint of farmers and poultry- 
men everywhere—“‘a bad season for chicks.” 


Yet on thousands of farms where Ful-O-Pep 
Chick Starter was fed to baby chicks, the losses 
were less than 3% and as low as 1%—a total 
saving of millions of chick lives. 


Season, weather, climate could not wipe out 
these chicks—for Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter, made 
of an oatmeal base with the cod liver oil com- 
pounded right into it, provided six solid weeks 
of sunshine fed right into bones and tissues. 


Throw out uncertainty— 


don’t depend on luck 


Read what this user says of Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter, in a notably bad season: 


I have fed several lines of feed, including home-mixed 
mashes, and I have had the best results with your feeds of 
any feeds I have ever fed, and this year especially with 
your Chick Starter containing Cod Liver Oil we have had 
a most remarkable success. During the past sixty days 
we have hatched and brooded for ourselves about thirteen 
hundred chicks, all of which have been fed exclusively on 
Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter and at this time we have not lost 
to exceed two per cent. We can heartily recommend the 
Ful-O-Pep line of feeds to anyone wishing to make the most 
out of poultry. 


Fox Poultry Farm, by J. C. Fox, Prop., Houston, Texas 


There’s a reliable dealer somewhere in your 
neighborhood who sells the complete Ful-O-Pep 
line. If you haven’t his name, ask us for it, or 
mention your regular dealer’s name when you 
mail the coupon below. 


The Quaker. Qals Gmpany 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
FREE—Ful-O-Pep Poultry and Record Book 


Containing 52 pages of authoritative instructions on 
poultry raising and all the essential points contained in 
our famous correspondence course. Send the coupon. 


UL-O:FEP 


[The aker Oats Com y, 44 Railway Exchange Bidg., Chicago. 
Poe send me, without obligation, your complete new ful-O.Pep Poul- 
try Book. 
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over each other to get to the feed, and 
how they did grow! In a few weeks 
they were large and plump and had a 
keen appetite, which could then be in- 
dulged with more safety than when 
they were a few days old. Ever since, 
I have been stingy with the first feeds 
and find that it pays. 

Another of my “hobbies” is cleanli- 
gess, I have learned from experience 
and observation of others that gener- 
ous use of disinfectants and clean, 
fresh litter help greatly to prevent 
gickness and promote growth. Little 
chicks, especially the early ones, re- 
quire so much attention that I do not 
wonder we often hear the saying, “In 
order to raise baby chicks, one must 
Jove to care for them.”—Edna Putzke. 





Use the Hen for Hatching 
I always hatch my chicks by use of 
the mother hen. I think the chicks 
are stronger. I do not start setting 
until I have at least ten broody hens. 


Seldom chicks all hatch the same day, 
so the first day when I hear them peep- 
ing good and I know they have started 
to hatch I do not disturb them until 
evening; then I go out and quietly 
take out all the dluffy ones and place 
in a basket of straw. This keeps moth- 
ers more quiet and does away with the 
shells and there is less danger of any 
being tramped in nest. I bring these 
little ones in the house for over night 
and am very careful they do not get 
chilled or overheated by crowding. 
Next morning I find mother hen thru 
with her hatch. These hens are not 
quarrelsome as they have been off to 
feed and water every day, together. I 
take four of the nfothers to one of my 
colony houses. See that they are free 
from lice and give them the lively 





chicks which I brought in the day 
before. 

These colony houses are A-shaped 
coops 8x8 and 5 feet high in center, 
with a door 4 feet high by 2% feet 
wide in one end and a skylight win- 
dow. I have ten of these coops and 
use them year after year. We gave 
ours a coat of paint and improved their 
looks as well as durability. I always 
put four mother hens and 100 chicks to 
a@ coop. So you see my aim is 1,000 
chicks, but will say by averaging the 
years, 950 by fall is the average. 

I cover the floor of these coops with 
plenty of chaff from the haymow and 
put in hens and chicks and the first 
day feed the hens kernels of corn and 
do not let the little ones have anything 
to eat or drink until forty-eight to 
sixty hours old; then I feed them oat- 
meal (rolled oats) thrown on a mound 
of coarse sand and give them some 
thick sour milk to drink (this is won- 
derful if any danger of bowel trouble). 
The little ones get somewhat smeared 
from the sour milk when so tiny, so if 
weather is damp or chilly I make 
cheese for them from the sour milk 
and give them the whey to drink. 

I keep up this ration of oatmeal and 
sour milk the first week. Now I bake 
johnnycake extra for them the second 
week and feed them three times a day 
as I fed them five times during the 
first week. I bake three or four big 
pans of johnnycake for them at a time, 
using sour milk, soda, little salt, one- 
third cheap grade of flour and two- 
thirds corn meal. We crack our own 
corn and F sift out fine for baby chicks 
and use coarser kernels later. I crum- 
ble the cake and put with the oatmeal 
and feed only what they can clean up 
in a short time. Keep on letting them 
have sour milk for their drink. To 





ward the end of the second week I fix 
little feeders containing chick feed, 
bran, wheat screenings, fine oyster 
shells and a small part of corn. Place 
these where the little ones can go to 
them at leisure. The third week I stop 
feeding oatmeal, continue johnnycake 
and sour milk and keep feeders filled. 
After they are three weeks old I fig- 
ure the battle nearly over and feed 
only dry feed from feeders, increasing 
the amount of corn. Give the sour 
milk once a day and balance of day 
they can run to fountains of fresh 
water. 

These coops are large so I can feed 
and water in them on cold, wet days. 
One should be very careful to keep 
chicks from all drafts and from damp 
floors. I close coops at night to pro- 
tect them from animals that might 
come along and also to keep them in 
until it is warm and dry enough to let 
them out. We make little slat doors to 
insert if it looks rainy or if we’re gone 
from home and little ones can run in 
and out. Later I put up roosts in 
their coops and they stay there until 
market time or culling time and then 
are removed to large henhouse for 
winter quarters. 

I have had fine success and — 
this may benefit some one. I am a 
new subscriber to Wallaces’ Farmer 
this year but not a new reader. Now 
when I find my Wallaces’ Farmer in 
the mail box I figure it as a rare treat. 
—Mrs. Harry Liebsch. 





Te Keep Chickens Off Top of 
Mash Hopper 


Cc. L. Perrin, of Nashua, Iowa, who 
read of the tilting board to prevent 
chickens roosting on top of the mash 
hopper, published in a recent issue, 
writes that a smooth wire stretched 
tightly about four inches above the 
top of the hopper, will accomplish the 
same purpose. 





Culling 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“Will you please tell me, in a few 
words, the when, how and where of 
poultry culling?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
write to the extension department of 
Iowa State College, at Ames, for Bul- 
letin No. 70, “Selecting Hens for Win- 
ter Egg Production,” and to the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1112, “Culling for Eggs and 


Market.” These are both short and 
good. . 
Culling is best practiced every 


month in the year by removing and 
selling all birds that are manifestly 
in an unproductive condition. More 
often a thoro culling is practiced dur- 
ing July and August. At this time it 
is advisable to sell all birds that are 
past three years old, and it seldom 
pays to keep birds beyond their second 


year. At this time, too, the early 
molters will begin to show’ them- 
selves. As very few birds lay during 


the molt, the early molters should be 
sold at this time. The shanks and 
beaks of the yellow legged birds will 
be faded if the birds have been laying 
well, so sell those that show bright 
color in these parts at this time, The 
vent of a laying hen is moist, large 
and expanded, the comb and wattles 
are bright red and full, the abdomen 
is soft and flexible, the pelvic bones 
should be thin and flexible and well 
spread, and the distance from them 
to the keel or breastbone should be 
three inches (the width of the hand 
or more, depending on the breed and 
size of the bird) or more, and the hen 
should have a good appetite. 

Wild, scary birds are usually not as 
good birds as the tame ones.  Prac- 
tice in handling the birds is essential, 
and they should be carefully watched 
and analyzed from day to day as well 
as handled, in order to familiarize 
yourself with their appearance and 
feeling so you can recognize differ- 





















PAN-A:CE-A 


prevents the back-sets 

































































































Ant 
the Ne 
pounce 

Ir rou want early broilers— show. 
If you want November layers— rid 
You must avoid the back-sets in money 
your growing flock. _ 
to a 
Add Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a the sil 
to the ration daily. three 
° ° ss ‘ 
Then never mind about disease, are 
bowel troubles, leg weakness and will al 
gapes. A, R. 
provid 
Pan-a-ce-a takes care of all. hibitor 
that. In th 
, ‘ more | 
Pan-a-ce-a tones up the appetite ey b 
—promotes digestion. tered | 
Pan-a-ce-a helps your flock to ere 
turn the feed to good account— Rea 
growth, bone, flesh, feathers. prizes 
fo 
You can tell a Pan-a-ce-a flock A 
every time by the good feeling— $75; i 
always happy and industrious. esse 
e prizes 
Costs Little to Use Pan-a-ce-a or mor 
e P follow 
The price of just one two-pound vious y 
broiler pays for all the Pan-a-ce-a 
200 chicks will eat in sixty days. 
Tell your dealer how many -* 
chicks you have. He has a right~ Belted 
sized package for every flock. an 
meric 
REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our HE. 4 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that i ) 
your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the a 
ty container to your dealer and get your money back, poy 
empty gery ot butt 
e. the bre 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio fon oO! 
DaPuis 
; ‘s < she pr 
Dr.Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice md 6 
8 We 
The 
BABY CHICKS _ Bp Beltea 
Preside 
City, F 
Kinnan 
EILLING Has The Chicks and gives you Service. Thousands of big, sturdy preside 
fluffy fellows, ready to ship every week. Your order filled promptly, no long waits. third 
Every chick hatched from best quality, SESE pure bred stock. A Sqaure Deal r 
Assured to All. 11 years experienc Brunsw 
100% Live Arrival Guaranteed — Postpaid prices 50 00 1000 
8. C. White and Brown Leghorns......c.cccseeecees sevceeees dent, J. 
. C. Buff Leghorns, Ancomas.......cesceeee cescceccvccecces 67 00 oo 115 secreta 
pues Long Vecece wasuion Sonseneceuens$0omebbees . [+ ca se me Rockvi 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons.........sc+ccccccreeeeeee 775 «1500 7000 135 00 Beautiful Colored vil 
Silver Wyandottes, Black MIMOrcas.......ccece. secseeseeees H 60 1600 75 00 1. 00 Catalog Free registry 
Bimed, Gil Breeds . . ccccccccccccccccescovercsrccccescs coco 550 1000 48 00 commi 
Order direct from this ad for quick service. Reference: Bellevue duets Bank. mit 
REILING HATCHERY, Box 59, BELLEVUE, lows cg 
. M. 
Robins 
Easton 


Pro ritable Chicks 


: 












ecks, Reds, Leghorns. Brahmas, W yandot. 
tes, Orpingtons, a Wyckoff White 
Leghorns from Guaranteed to 280 Egg Flock. 

My free catalog contains valuable information 
Low Prices For 1925 on chick raising. Gives low prices on chicks, H 
brooders and poultry supplies. 10th Th of 
custemers who gare for quality. 





























































1OWA CHICK HATCHERY, BoxM, lowa City, tows A to 
countie 

ences easily. Test yourself by cull- bersh 
ing and keeping the culled birds sep- 13> Champion $ —~ 
arate from the others, count the eggs Belle City coming 
from each pen, and try again. It is CS.R 
largely a matter of judging as the re- of the 
sult of experience. sity of 

club, 

e ¢ 

A Suggestion 1. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: bounds 
About this time of the year it is tition 
quite common for the roosters to fight ducing 
with one another until one or both due th 
are so badly used up that they are of | point of the bill quite rounded; # & ‘Yalu 
not much good for a while. It is not | will not do them any harm and they @ "orth 
easy to prevent their fighting, but it | can not harm the other fellow eithe™ in effi 
is easy to prevent their hurting one | This will take but a few minutes’ time J “ction 
another. Just take a new flat file and | for the flock. & Meente 
file off the sharp point of the bill and SUBSCRIBER. ‘ounty 
the points of the spurs. Make the Van Buren County, Iowa. i est 
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Ty Management 


THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to 1 pants foute their ya er to this department. 
1 


be cheerfully answered. 





Questions concerning 








Changes in Dairy Show Rules 


A number of changes in the rules of 
the National Dairy Exposition are an- 
pounced, to take effect at the 1925 
show. One change, designed to en- 
courage the home breeding of cattle, 
provides for doubling the first prize 
money if winning animals are bred by 
exhibitor. This provision will apply 
to all the single bull classes and all 


the single female classes, except the. 


‘three classes for heifers under two 
years old, which are already restricted 
to breeders only. First prize money 
will also be doubled in the class for 
A. R. cow with two of her progeny, 
providing they are all bred by ex- 
hibitor. 

In the get of sire class this year, not 
more than two of the animals shown 
may be bulls. Animals must be en- 
tered in single classes in order to be 
eligible for groups, except in the get 
of sire and produce of dam classes. 

Requirements for the _ state herd 
prizes remain the same as in 1924, but 
the following scale of prizes is pro- 
vided: If one herd appears, prize of 
$75; if two herds appear, prizes of 
$100, $75; if three herds appear, prizes 
of $125, $100, $75; if four herds appear, 
prizes of $150, $125, $100, $75. if five 
or more herds appear, the prizes will 
follow the classification used in pre- 
vious years. 





Dutch Belted Records 


Two good records made by Dutch 
Belted cows are reported by the 
Dutch Belted Cattle Association of 
America. The cow, Princess B, owned 
by E. W. Kinnaman, Cassville, Mo., is 
now the butterfat champion of the 
breed with a yearly record of 15,982 
pounds of milk containing 712 pounds 
of butterfat. A new milk record for 
the breed was recently established by 
Gem of Columbia, owned by Dr. J. G. 
DoPuis, Lemon City, Fla. In 365 days 
she produced 17,258 pounds of milk 
and 634 pounds of butterfat. Both rec- 
ords were made on two milkings a day. 

The present officers of the Dutch 
Belted Association are as follows: 
President, Dr. J. G. DuPuis, Lemon 
City, Fla.; first vice-president, E. W. 
Kinnaman, Cassville, Mo.; second vice- 
president, J. D. Dawson, Foster, Ohio; 
third vice-president, J. A. Wilson, 
Brunswick, Maine; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, J. D. Crenshaw, Walhalla, S. C.; 
secretary-treasurer, R, J. Leonard, 
Rockville, Conn.; manager advanced 
tegistry, J. D. Dawson. The executive 
committee is composed of Thomas 
Stimpson, Anamosa, Iowa, chairman; 
iM. Heaton, Las Vegas, Nev.; W. H. 
Robinson, Bangor, Me.; S. S. Schuyler, 
Raston, Md., and J. D. Dawson. 





Many Cows Try for Illinois High 
Producers’ Club 


A total of 512 cows from sixteen 
‘ounties of the states will try for mem- 
berships in the Illinois Five-Hundred- 
Pound Butterfat Cow Club during the 
‘ming year, it has been announced by 
C8, Rhode, dairy extension specialist 
the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Mlinois, who has charge of the 
tub, Nominations for the club are 
tlosed and to win a membership each 
the cows must prodyce at least 500 
Wunds of butterfat in a year. In ad- 
tition to giving the state’s high pro- 
Weing cows the recognition that is 
due them, the club is expected to be 
‘Valuable means of demonstrating the 
Yorth of recommended dairy practices 
it efficient and profitable milk pro- 
ution, Of the sixteen counties rep- 
Tented in the nominations, DuPage 
‘ounty has 105 cows on the list, the 
t number from a single county. 


McHenry county dairymen nominated 
fifty-one, Ogle county dairymen forty- 
seven, and Will county dairymen forty- 
three. Other counties represented are 
Franklin, Marion, Jo Daviess, Kane, 
Knox, Lake, Lee, McLean, Peoria, 
Stephenson, Whiteside and Fayette. 





The Champion: Producers 


‘An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Will you please list the names and 
records of the milk and butterfat cham- 
pions for each of the dairy breeds?” 
The following two tables show the 
breed champions in yearly fat and 
milk production: 
365-DAY FAT PRODUCTION 


Ayrshire—Lily of Willowmoor.. 965.56 
Brown Swiss—Believe................. 1,002.62 
Guernsey—Countess Prue........... 1,103.28 
Jersey—Groff’s Constance.......... 1,130.99 
Holstein—De Kol Plus Segis 

MR PMIGR  Sascshcdeahtarceageinedytes eee 1,349.31 


365-DAY MILK PRODUCTION 
Ayrshire—Garclaugh May Mis- 


NNN pos ctceduccisasacssevektuearetiee ns 25,329.0 
Brown Swiss—Believe.................. 25,847.8 
Guernsey—Murne Cowan............ 24,008.0 


Jersey—Madeline of Hillside....20,624.0 
Holstein—Segis Pietertje Pros- 
GOR Saciviiuadiacsniiacdizcaeione 37,381.4 
The highest butterfat record record- 
ed by any recording association in the 
world is the 365-day record of Melba 
15th of Darbalara, a Milking Short- 
horn cow owned in Australia. She is 
credited with 1,614 pounds of fat in 
one year. 





Percentage of T. B. Cattle 
Declines 


A decline in the ‘humber of tuber- 
cular cattle revealed by the wide- 
spread testing of cattle for tuberculo- 
sis is shown in figures recently pub- 
lished by the bureau of animal indus- 
try. From 1918 when the first organ- 
ized campaign to eradicate tuberculo- 
sis was begun until 1924 the percent- 
age of reactors in the cattle tested has 
declined from 4.9 to 3.4. The exten- 
sion of the anti-tuberculosis campaign, 
together with the numbers and per- 
centages of reacting animals, are 
found in the appended table which 
presents a summary of tuberculosis 





testing in the united States for the 
past seven years. 
Cattle Reactors 
Year Tested Number P. C. 
RN es 134,143 6,544 4.9 
NE cswscncacctes 329,878 13,328 4.1 
i (>| ee 700,870 28,709 41 
WR vcnisdezccsice 1,366,358 53,768 3.9 
SP skit 2,384,236 82,569 8.5 
ene 3,460,849 113,844 3.5 
tee 5,312,364 171,559 3.4 
New Hartford Breaks Its 
Record 


The New Hartford, Iowa, Mutual Co- 
operative Creamery broke its produc- 
tion record in 1924 when it produced 
a total of 659,850 pounds of butter, 
55,000 pounds more than its output for 
1923. The 1924 volume was the larg- 
est yearly production in the history of 
the plant, according to Secretary E. F. 
Perrin. The creamery paid an aver- 
age of 45.6 cents per pound for butter- 
fat during the year and its cost of 
manufacture of butter was 2.8 cents 
per pound. The record month’s busi- 
ness was in June when 77,448 pounds 
of butter were made. 

At a recent meeting of the creamery 
company the following directors were 
named: Herman Henningsen, J. E. 
Corrigan, Chris Wolf, J. J. Bergman 
and J. P. Christensen. 





THE EXPERT 
Lulu: “How come yuh is always lookin’ 
fer a job an’ neber findin’ one?” 
Mose: “Dat’s skill, woman; skill!” 
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Don’t let anyone talk you into believing that 
cream separator is as good as a De 
See and try one yourself. And when you 
do you will not need any —— to tell you which 
is by far the better designe 
and which is sure to last the longer and prove the 
better investment. 
Nor will any clever salesman be able to con- 
vince you that the other machines are “just as 
ood enough while perhaps a little 


cheaper. 

‘A De Laval frequently saves any cost differ- 
ence over the o ‘ 
use, and will go on doing so for many years. 

Your De Laval Agent will gladly arrange a 
free a ou. If you do not know who your 


Trade In Your Old Separater 
as Partial Payment 
De Laval Agents are now making liberal trade 
allowances on used cream separators of any 
partial payment on new De Lava 
This gives an unusual opportunity for getting 
somethi bag your old se 
the cost of a new 
ew De Lavals sold on easy terms. 




































and made machine, 


r machine the first month of 


val Agent is, write the nearest 

















tor, which may be 
Lava) in less than a 


Laval Separator Co. 


Chicago San Francisco 
29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 






CREAM SEPARATORS 

















omy of Cutte 








silo, size and name of your 
engine and we will tell you 
about the right size Geh) 


in six out of 
seven tests. Cut 








Better Ensilage - Lower Costs 
The wre tr cut, large capacity, safety and econ- 


ave heavy steel frame, easily adjustable leng 


A boiler plate Aywheel and all gears in an oil- 
University |M# tight case, running in a bath of oil. 
a It Absolutely Self-Feeding 
Pr No man is required at tl. iced table. Saves one man’s wages 
Best every day. Means faster work at less cost. Can't clog. 
Took first place Cylinder or flywheel types. Give us the height of your 





for your requirements. 
mechs. . Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co. 
per ton at speed 416 So. Water a 
of 475 R. PM. West Bend, 


rs will win your everlasting approval. 
of cut, 































For ery now sone 


af 
Be DERWA pill in rourcowp belie tan aor | 
DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Jess than wholesale —a whole 


to pay. Meney Refunded 











S0-BOSS Cow Hobble 





All steel. Prevents kicking and tail 
switching. One pail of milk pays for it. 
75c at your ware estore. 








Simonsen Iron Wks. Sioux Rapids, lows 


Only 5° 


amonth forafew months 








Gas, uipped with celebrated Troublepreof 
WICO Magneto. Simplest = cheapest, to 
. ower, Sizes 21026 H-P—siletyles. 


x 2 
FREE BIG NEW Bold direct f a Age ‘ou on 
ENGINE waar Days’ FR 





DETROIT, MICH. 


Every Day You Need 


FED NL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Kilis Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. 
No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells bow to rid the dog 
of ficas and to help prevent discase. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common bog discascs. 

No. 185—HWOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete bog wallow. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice ant 
mites, and to prevent discase. 








Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at Al Drug Stores. 


AMMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 














7 e 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1538 Witte Bull - = « KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1536 Empire PITTSBURGH, PA,. 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 
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You Can 


Plant Corn 
Earlier 
| with a 
HAYES 


Four Wheel Planter 


“PLANTS LIKE HUMAN HANDS” 








é “A bushel a day is the 


price you pay (per acre) 
or planting corn after 
ea the middle of May’’ 











NoWaiting for 
the Draws 
to Dry! 





Plant your corn early 
enough to play safe against 
soft corn next fall. Days 
saved in the spring mean 
bushels at harvest. 

You can get into the field 
sooner with a Hayes Four- 
Wheel Planter because you 
don’t need to wait for low 

laces todry out. The Hayes 

eels clean themselves, 
can’t mire, and will not pick 
up and scatter seed. 

The Hayes hill drop is exceed- 
ingly i a this year with seed 
corn nine nd grading likely to be 
slighted. It drops exactly the right 
number of kernels, and you can 


a and cover: shallow with the 
yes in wet cold ground. 


Send for this valuable booklet 






100 Bushels Per Acre” 
Tells the methods used 
by farmers who haveactu- 
ally raised over 100 bush- 
els of corn per acre. 


Free upon request 





~ 


~4a wpe & Planter Company 


Please pe me nate H on ‘How to Grow 
100 Bushels of Corn per acre.’ 


My corn planter is..............-...0e-e:-+0-+-- years old. 
(Write name and address on margin of page) j 











Safe lowa Bonds 


City—School— County — Drainage 
Tax Free and Marketable 
Interest and Principal Promptly Paid 


Without charge or obligation, 
we will extend to you the bene- 
fits of our thirty-four years 
investment experience, 


Write for Information Today 


Geo, M. Bechtel & Go, 


Established in 1891 


Davenport, lowa 


Des Moines—Dubuque—Burlington 


Oldest and Largest Bond House in Iowa 

















Please lin 6 to binnanes when writing. 





Service Bureau 





Aucted 





The Service Bureau fs for the bh of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered prompily by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


Detective Protection at $12.00 
a Protection 


Several Service Bureau members 
have written asking about the advis- 
ability of joining a protection agency 
being advanced by different private 
detective bureaus in Des Moines. 
These detectives have appealed for 
members at the rate of $12 a member- 
ship. They promise to do a lot toward 
ridding the counties of chicken thieves 
and other kinds of crooks. If neces- 
sary they will get bloodhounds into 
action. 

We have tried to find out just who 
these detectives are and how they are 
going to do this fast work. Every 
time we inquired we got an answer 
that was anything but satisfactory. 
The state agents, who make crime in- 
vestigation their business, laughed at 
the idea. Get your local sheriff to do 
this work, they, say. 

Then we,found out something inter- 
esting in this matter. In order to get 
to the farmers, the detectives asked 
the county agents to help. They offer 
to make it worth their while. We find 
out later that a county agent would 
get $5 for each man he induced to 
sign up at $12 per. Of course the coun- 
ty agents saw the joker and refused 
to help in this work. 

Remember, that if one hundred 
farmers would pay one dollar apiece 
to a local protective association, they 
would have a dandy sum to offer for 
rewards. The county would get the 
same protection right at home. We be- 
lieve the local protective association 
idea is the best, Successful protec- 
tive associations have been estab- 
lished in many Iowa counties lately. 
Appanoose, Carroll, Jones, Delaware, 
Louisa, Scott, Muscatine, Warren and 
Davis counties already have active 
associations. Tama county has se- 
cured convictions on some chicken 
thieves, and membership in any of 
these associations has not cost farm- 
ers over a couple of dollars apiece. 

Other counties are organizing. If 
your county hasn’t a protective asso- 
ciation, we will be glad to help you 
organize one. It’s easy to do and 
much cheaper than handing out $12 a 
head; also it’s much more satisfac- 
tory. We are advised that at present 
there is a bill before the general. as- 
sembly aiming at these private detec- 
tive agencies, to forbid them using 
the name detective unless they are 
peace oficers. If this is passed, you 
might be out your $12 in a short time. 
Hang onto your money! 











Duns From Collection Agencies 


A young man came into our office 
recently with two letters he had re- 
ceived from a Chicago collection serv- 


ice. They were asking him to pay 
$105 at once on a _ correspondence 
course. If he didn’t get busy and 


write a check he was in grave danger 
of legal action; in fact, the dun said 
the case was “docketed,” and had a lot 
of call numbers attached. 

The young man never had taken 
the course. Consequently, he couldn’t 
understand why he was asked to pay 
a bill before he contracted it. We told 
him to throw the duns in the waste 


basket. The docket stuff was just 
plain bluff. 
The next day a couple of letters 


came into the Service Bureau office 
from members. One had received a 
collection dun from Los Angeles, ask- 
ing for money he knew was already 
paid. The other was from another 
Chicago collection gang, “with offices 
all over the United States,” asking for 
a payment on a bill. The man who 





Steel Drive 
Posts 


The Only 


Steel “is inWhich=“ 
You Can Get These 
Money Saving Features ~~ 


: 

b Parga life is the thing you want when you buy steel | 
posts — plus speed and economy in setting and | P 
wiring, and a neat, good-looking fence. You get these 
things in Ankorite Steel Drive Posts, through four ex- 
clusive patented features that you can’t buy in any 
other post, regardless of price. Yet they cost you not 
a cent more than other posts. Why not have the best? 


Double Coated 
Asphaitum Base 


Pat. Crimped 
Anchor Plate 


On Fastener 


legs with a pair of pliers. 


Three Types 
Three Colors 


An extra coat of tough black asphaltum 
that shuts out moisture and gives double 
protection where it is most needed, at and 
below the ground line. It actually adds years to the life of the post 
and fence; an exclusive Ankorite feature. 


Holds the post solid in any soil; keeps it lined 
up and prevents frost-heaving. It allows the 
Ankorite Post to drive easily and straight, but 
makes it hard to pull. Plate is fastened to post with heavy steel 
clamp; no rivets to pull out; no holes to weaken the post. 


Convenient Snape The speediest device ever made 
= P for fastening the wire to the 


post—a patented Ankorite fea- 
ture. Just snap the fasteners over the wire to hold it in 
place, then walk along the fence line and bend down the 
The fastener is stronger than 
the wire itself; no strain will break it loose. Fasteners free. 


«== An attractive range of styles and colors from 
which to choose—special ‘‘T,’’ Capital ‘“T” 
or Studded “‘T,” finished in red, green or } 
aluminum. There is an Ankorite type that will exactly meet your 
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needs, and give you more value for every dollar you spend. } f 


Just write your name and address in the margin 











and mail it back to us; we’ll send you literature, Pat, 
prices and valuable fence building information. Th 
1917, 
Other 
CALUMET STEEL COMPANY Pat, 
208-E S. LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois =p 
sent this dun sent along a receipt | chine holder’s expense), maybe the 


showing the same bill had been paid 
a year ago. We wrote to this concern 
and they do not give us the courtesy 
of a reply. 

here must be a good graft in this 
collection business, for there surely 
are plenty of boys trying to scare 
folks into paying phoney bills. But do 
not get scared. If you owe a bill, pay 
the party who should receive it. We 
hate to talk about blackmail, but it 
looks like that is the method some 
folks have of making a living, or they 
would not send out such notices. 

No, a collection agency in Iowa can 
not make you pay a lot of fancy 
charges, even tho they add them on 
the bill. If a firm wants to hire a col- 
lector, let them’ pay him, Unless you 
agree in advance to stand collection 
charges, they can not add it onto the 
bill. Our attorney tells us that. 





If You Buy a Steber, You’re 
Stuck 


The Service Bureau has been called 
upon several times during the past few 
weeks to see what could be done to 


help folks get refunds on Steber knit- 
ting machines, 

These machines, which are adver- 
tised by the Steber Machine Company, 
of Utica, N. Y., as being the real way 
to reach financial independence, and a 
lot more bunk on how to get rich by 
turning a crank, have not worked as 
they should, say the complaining mem- 
bers. 

So we took the matter up with the 
Steber folks. A lot of pleasant corre- 
spondence has been interchanged. We 
asked for refunds as the machines 
would not work. The Steber company 
always replied that if the worker 
would call in an expert (at the ma- 





contraption might work. 


Then we received a letter in which 
the Steber folks inform us they do 
We have to 
but there is no chance of 
getting back those sixty bucks for you, 


NOT refund on machines,’ 
admit it, 


folks. 


Steber means stuck when it’s a knit 


ting machine, 


They Sell This in California 





A clipping from a western paper has 
come to our attention and because the 
graft might get a start in Iowa we fr 


print it herewith: 
“*TREE DOCTORS’ AGAIN 
“Every now and then someone 


preparation to be injected 


trunks. 


serious harm to the orchard. 


price and possible loss of crop, 


places in jeopardy the life of any tre 


to which the ‘remedy’ may be appli 


It seems possible, but not probable 
that an effective way may.some time 


be found to control insects and fu 


by means of chemicals carried in the 
however: 


there is no known method of this 


sap of plants. At present, 


kind.” 


Before you buy any new tanglel 
cures for yourself, your stock oF yout 


trees better look farther than the 
culars the salesman is showing 


at 
tempts to make a living by selling @ 
into the 
sap of trees thru holes bored into the 
These fakes are usually short 
lived, but are a greater menace to 
chardists than preparations which, 
tho worthless, are not apt to do ay 
In the 
latter case the orchardist is only d€ 
frauded to the extent of the price paid 
for the remedy and possible loss 
crop from failure to control the pests 
In the case of the so-called ‘tree-vae 
cines’ the purchaser is not only dé 
frauded to the extent of the purchase 


ie 
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answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. “A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 
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Method of Connecting Cells 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“Please show me how to connect 
four dry cells in series and also four 
jn parallel.” 

Connecting cells in series means 
connecting the positive of one cell to 
the negative of the next one, so that 
the same current goes thru each cell, 
as shown in Fig. 1. This increases 
the voltage or pressure in proportion 
to the number of cells used, and four 
dry cells used in this way would have 
a voltage of six. 

Connecting four cells in parallel 
means connecting the positive of all 


of. 
6%, 


—_ 





/- Sees Conmmection. 








£-Paralel Commection. 





FSeries-Farakll Comection. 


four cells to one wire and the negative 
of all four to another wire, so that 
there are as many parallel paths thru 
the battery as there are cells, as 
shown in Fig. 2. This gives the same 
Voltage as a single cell, but the bat- 
tery will give several times the length 
of service that a single cell will. 
There is also a connection known as" 
series-parallel, as shown in Fig. 3. In 
this case the cells in each group are 
connected in series but the two or 
more groups are in parallel, so that 
there are as many parallel paths thru 
the battery as there are groups. The 
Voltage is equal to the combined volt- 
age of each group, in this case six 
Yolts, and the two groups in parallel 


bive much longer service from each 


cell. 





Corn Planter Strings Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Last year I bought a new edge drop 
corn planter and it strings the corn 
father badly; sometimes the whole 
hill is out of place and sometimes only 
Oe grain, the distance varying from 
four to twenty inches. It doesn't seem to 
Make any difference how fast I drive, 
and the last field is worse than the 
first one, using the same team, man 
and kind of corn. My neighbor is hav- 
ing a similar trouble with a planter of 
another make. The wire is new with 
both planters. Can you tell us what 
the trouble is and how to remedy it?” 


Probably the most common cause of 
the hills being scattered in this way 
is mud or damp earth caught in the 
back part of the boot or hoe, caused 
by the team backing slightly in turn- 

Examine this and if any has 
been caught, clean it out and smooth 
the inside with sandpaper. Another 
Mmon trouble is the shoe or hoe 
setting dull and dragging trash. 

Sometimes trouble of this sort is 
‘ised by slugging action of this tim- 

and ejecting mechanism of the 
» Unless this acts quickly and 


with snap, it is likely to let grains 
drop away from the _ proper spot. 


These parts and springs if slow acting 


should be oiled thoroly and worked by 
hand until they give a quick action, 
then the excess oil worked off. 


Still another cause of such action is 


one of the forks operated by the 
wire buttons being spread or bent so 
it is considerable different from the 
other. This may be marked enough 
to produce a slow and irregular action 
of the dropping mechanism, causing 
the hill or part of it to be placed out 
of its proper place. It would be well 
to take the matter up with the service 
department of the proper firm, and see 
if they can not help you in the matter. 





Setting for Wagon Wheels 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“How much camber or pitch and 
how much gather should wagon wheels 
have to run properly? My wagon 
wheels in front are 46 inches high 
and in rear are 53 inches, with 11-inch 
tires. The wheels do not seem to be 
sprung or dished, but seem to want 
to climb out of the furrow.” 


The usual rule which wagon makers 
use in setting wagon and buggy whcels 
is to make the outer center point. of 
the skein % inch below and % inch 
in front of the center line of axel. This 
3% inch pitch downward gives about 
the right camber so the lower part of 
the wheel is practically vertical and 
the pressure is pretty equally distrib- 
uted over the lower side of the skein. 
The % inch to the front gives the 
proper amount of gather to make the 
wheel keep close to the shoulder of 
the skein and to follow the ruts prop- 
erly, The gather at the front of the 
wheel should be about half the width 
of the tire. 

You should by all means take this to 
a goog wagon repair man and let him 
check up the camber and gather and 
also the amount of dish your wheels 
have. oe 


Lighting Plant for a Radio-A 
Battery 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Please tell me how to connect a 
five-tube neutrodyne set so that I can 
use a 32-volt lighting plant battery for 
A-battery and B-battery.” 


A 32-volt lighting plant can easily 
be used for A-battery supply. Simply 
take a No. 14 rubber covered wire, 
attach it to the positive binding post 
of your set, carry it down to the light- 
ing battery and cut with a little ex- 
tra length, solder on a large sharp 
toother spring clip such as battery sta- 
tions use, and snap it over the positive 
terminal of an end cell of your light- 
ing battery. Then in the same way 
carry a similar wire from ‘the nega 
tive A terminal and snap it over the 
negative terminal of the third cell. 
Use these three cells for a few days, 
then move the clips up to the next set 
of three and so on. 

You can not use your lighting plant 
battery for B-battery, since there is no 
way of raising the voltage up that is 
required. 








Hay Manger From Manure 
Spreader 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Several months back I saw detailed 
plans for making a hay manger out of 
an old manure spreader. I have mis- 
placed it and wish you would send me 
another set.” 

We are unable to locate anything of 
this sort. Can any of our readers help 
out our correspondent? 
























graphic Kodak. 
by mail from us. 





The Autographic Kodak Way 


ewan you're disking the south lot, taking a Sun- 
day trip, or stealing time to fish, today’s Kodak 
snapshot is tomorrow’s picture record. 

For in addition to the print that keeps the story 
there’s the date and title you wrote on the film at the time 
—information you want for reference. 
have this exclusively Eastman, autographic feature. 


All the Kodaks 


“Kodak on the Farm,” a generously illustrated, 
32 page booklet that tells about the fun side and 
the practical side of picture-making with an Auto- 


Free at your Kodak dealer’s, or 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 











MAKE YOUR OWN ROPE 
All sizes including hay fork ropes. 
Wonderful saving. Send free book. 
let. “Rope Making on the Farm.”’ 


POLICE DOGS 


Pay Two nephews of tbe grest Strongheart 
i] atstud. Pups for sale sired by above 
dogs. Ideal 
property Unexcelled for companions. 
Dr. 1. A. Andersen, Stanhope. la, 
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The Best Material 
For All Types of 
Farm Buildings 


Whether you plan a pretentious residence, a large 
iry barn or the smallest, simplest farm building, 

build with Sheffield Hollow Tile. That gives you 

Economy , Permanence, Low Cost of Upkeep, Sani- 

tation, Freedom from Drafts and Dampness and 

Geto your building Cool in Summer and Warm in 
inter, 


Use BUFFTEX for All Exteriors 


To get extra value for your money, use Bufftez 
Face Tile or Face Brick for the outside. 
building will look as good when your grandchildrea 
are grown as it does the day you first use it. 


The large unite of Sheffield Hollow Tile make it 
possible to lay them quickly, saving you both la 
and materials. The air tla the walls keep the 
building dry and free from dampness. Sheffield 
Hollow Tile has j ust the right absorption to prevent 
them from “ sweating”’—a particularly valuable 
‘feature for live-stock raisers. 


No Painting, No Repairs 


There is no painting, no repairs. Your buildings 

will be the last word in mena in practicability 

andin serviceability. ing strongly resistant to 

fire, Sheffield Hollow Tile saves you worry and 

= loss. Rats, mice and vermin are easily 
t out. 


Write us today, telling what type of building you 
are interested in. We will send you FREE our 
illustrated literature showing various types of farm 
buildings and will give marty information on how 
Sheffield service helpe you get greater value at & 
lower cost. There is no obligation. 


Sheffield Brick & Tile Co. 
Box 608-D Sheffield, Iowa 








Sheffield Brick & Tile Company, 
Box 608-D, Sheffield, lowa 
Please send me your descriptive literature. 
I am interested in 
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John Deere Two-Row. 


And the John Deere Two-Row is as Easy to 


Saves Hired Man’s Wages 


“I cultivated 75 acres three times with my John 
Deere Two-Row the past year and saved the expenses 
of a hired man’”’, writes Ivan G. Boone of Delaware, 
Thousands of other farmers are duplicating 
You can do it, too. 
farm equipment that pays for itself so quickly as a 


Operate as a Single-Row 


It’s the cultivator with the long view of both rows. 


You can watch 


three hills at once—the hill ahead of the shovels, the hill being worked 


. — = 
i ee 
Showing fore-truck furnished 
four-borse hitch. 


Peputer where heavy soil conditions 
require four horses. A steady-running 
truck — none of the wabbly action 


common to ordinary trucks. 





and the hill just worked. Easy 
lever control to meet all field 
conditions, Quick, easy dodge 
on crooked rows. 


Put this popular money-saver 
to work on your farm this year. 
You can get it with either three- 
or four-horse hitch at your John 
Deere dealer’s. 





with 


Write for free folder to John Deere, 
Moline, Illinois. Ask for folder H-448 


JOHN = DEERE 


HE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





There is no other 
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is right — and rush the job. You can’t afford to take a chance with 
hay tools. E-B Hay Tools are dependable and enable you to put up hay 
quickly. The time and labor saved soon pay for 
E-B Standard Mower—Extra strong for long service. The truck is wide 
cutter bar overcomes side draft; all bearings 
eup and adjustment for wear. 
E-B RAKES—The E-B Standard Dump Rake is strongly built for heavy alfalfa and 
clover. Has automatic lockdown and dumping devices. An exceptional value. The 
E-B Side Delivery Rake and Tedder can be operated either as a rake or tedder by 
shifting a lever. Does not shatter leaves. 
E-B LOADERS—The E-B Gearless Loader is strictly a one-man machine without 
slats, ro or chains. Long, slow sweep does not shatter leaves. The 
Loader will rake clean from swath or 
inch wheels. A well-built, sturdy loader. 
Get our FREE circular telling all about E-B Hay 
Tools. And remem a t farm hi 
you need you will find it in the E-B Quality Line 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 
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E-B Hay Tools Save Your Profits 


Hay time comes at the busiest season.You must make hay when weather 


worn 


them. 


E-B cyinee 


louble w. Front frame is carried on 
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ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO., Rockford, Illinois. 
® Without obligating me, send me free circulars describing 


O Mower O Rake O Loaders 
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“Old Misery” 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 


| A Tale oy 
California in 
the Gold Rush 
Days 














SYNOPSIS—It was a fix for a reputable 
young man from Vermont to be in. He 
had lost all his own money and fourteen 
hundred dollars he was carrying to friends 
at Coloma. More than that, he had un- 
wittingly helped Joaquin Murieta and his 
gang of bandits to escape from the San 
Francisco gambling den they had held up. 

It was still a stranger fix to the New 
Englander to find himself accompanying 
“Old Misery” and his bear Bill Williams 
to their camp in the mountains in hopes 
of striking gold and so recover the lost 
money and at the same time escape pur- 
suers who wanted him for helping Mu- 
rieta. They had climbed high above the 
valley of the Sacramento and its joyous 
freshness. As Gilbert approached the 
hidden valley there was an_ unreality 
blurring all that had happened down in 
the lowlands. Old Misery led the way 
thru a stately stand of pines so that Gil- 
bert might look upon the hidden camp. 

From one of the cabins came a little old 
Mexican and the girl Maria, who had 
been at the gambling table in San Fran- 
pn ran crying gladly from the second 
cabin. 

“Don Miguel,” Old Misery, 
pointing to the “He is kind 
to the animals quits this 
holler.”’ 

Next day Gilbert assumed the duties 
of cook. They had just finished dinner, 
when Old Misery saw Bill Williams point- 
ing his nose down the valley. 

“Into the woods behind your cabin,” he 
commanded Gilbert, as he hurriedly 
walked toward the grove that masked the 
entrance. As he aivanced he caught the 
hubbub of voices. 

The newcomers proved to be prospec- 
tors who wanted to invade Misery’s valley 
for gold. 

“This holler’s mine,”’ grumbled Old Mis- 
ery. “I ain't hankering for company.” 

“Old Weymouth is ‘round here now,” 
he said later. ‘‘Fetched Sailor Ben up to 
sober him off.” 

“Weymouth up here?” mused Phelps, 
one of the prospectors; ‘‘what do.you say 
to dropping into our campy tonight? If 
Weymouth and the gailor show up, fetch 
them along.” 

Old Misery accepted the_invitation, but 
warned that no liquor was to be given 
Sailor Ben. 


explained 
Mexican. 
and never 





AILOR Ben came to his feet buoyantly 


when Old Misery announced it was 
time to be on their way to the miners’ 
camp. 


But Weymouth sternly warned: 

“Now, Ben! None of that. I know the 
signs. You're still on deck. No carousing 
while on watch. I won't have it.” 

“When you're in ballast and the weath- 
er’s calm ” hoarsely began the sailor. 

“Not a single snort!" warmly broke in 
Weymouth.” 

“Don’t lose your ha’r, Weymouth. There 
ain't a drink in the whole outfit,’’ spoke 
up Old Misery. 

Ben sank back on thé grass, sighed dis- 
mally and decided: “Tll take a few 
winks while waiting for a breeze.”’ 

Gilbert already had taken the hint and 
announced his intention of going to bed. 

Miner ‘and mountain wanderer went 
down the valley together, the former 
carefully explaining how the sailor’s secret 





hankering for rum was interfering with 
his luck. 
“The gold’s waiting to be found, and 


he can find it, Misery. 
lode! Think of it! Cliffs and solid walls 
of pure gold! But he can’t get results 
from his luck so long’s his mind is pickled 
in whisky. We didn’t do any real hunt- 
ing today. Just put in the time hustling 
him up and down the slopes to sweat the 
rum notions out of his thick head. In a 
few days he'll be ripe to work. Then—a 
mountain of pure gold!” 

“Huh! When that happy day comes, 
Weymouth, gold won't be worth as much 
as a spruce lodge-pole in the Black Hills. 
And they grow tolerably thick there.” 

Weymouth wound his beard around his 
arm and thoughtfully replied: 


Find the mother- 


“We'll oply cart away a part of the 
cliff or ledge at a time. We'll be very 
sly.”” 


“Sly like a drunken Teuton. One thing 
is in your favor. Every one believes Ben 
is a liar, and you was never known to 
find any gold in all the time you’ve been 
out here. So if you wear ragged clothes 
and beg for grub——” 

“You exaggerate most cruelly, 
And there's the camp-fire,”’ 
Weymouth. 

The two received a boisterous welcome, 
and a leather bottle containing nearly a 
gallon of Sonora brandy was produced. 
Weymouth refused, saying the sailor 
might detect the aroma on his breath and 
be tempted. Old Misery drank generously 
and endorsed it with a ringing war- 
whoop. Then Phelps and the Georgia 
man, speaking for the party, began a 
sharp examination of Weymouth. 


Misery. 
interrupted 


HE Massachusetts man reclined at 

ease“and puffed his pipe and stated 
his firm belief there was a great quantity 
of gold in that immediate vicinity; but 
his listeners exchanged gloomy glances 
and did not seem to be rejoicing. When 
he was pinned down to details of his 





search it soon became apparent he hag 
depended entirely upon the sailor, ang 
that the latter’s luck couldn’t work ‘g 
long as he was yearning for strong drink, 

“But Ben always wants a drink,” crieg 
the Georgia man. ‘‘Haven’t you done any 
digging and panning?” 

“A little. No color yet. But I don't 
depend on that. I’m depending on Ben, 
All in good time, after I’ve sweat, fried 


and boiled the rum-hankering out of 
him.” 
“Don’t you boys git down-hearted,” 


spoke up Old Misery.’ ‘Just tell ’em al} 
you know about gold, Weymouth. Then 
they'll see you’re a good man to listen to.” 


Weymouth, pleased to have a _ fregh 
and willing audience, readily obliged, 
saying: 

“Gold is a queer thing. Queerer than 


It’s almost as old as woman, 
Book, you'll 
first chapter of 


a woman. 
too. If you know the Good 
remember that in the 
Genesis it reads, ‘Male aud female cre. 
ated He them.’ And that a few verses. 
farther on, in the next chapter, it says 
that there’s gold in the iand of Havilah, 
and that the gold there ‘is good’.” 

“That’s a camp down on the head of 
the Kern river!’’ exclaimed one of the 
men. 

“Then it was named after the ‘Havilah’ 
in the Bible,” insisted Weymouth, but 
looking worried. “But the mother-lode 
can’t be 'way down there. It must be 
up here.” 

“Mebbe there’s a ridge 
stretches from hereabouts ’way down 
there,"” encouraged Old Misery. 

The immensity of this possibility dazed 
Weymouth for a moment; then he re- 
sumed, speaking quite like a pedogogue: 

“Old Job knew about mining, -too, He 
was a keen prospector, I imagine. He 
tells of ‘laying up gold as dust,’ and 
swears that the gold of Ophir was ‘as the 
stones of the brooks.’ Nuggets, you see.” 

“That’s on the Feather up near Bid- 
well’s Bar!"’ cried one of the audience. 

“Never knew they'd mentioned Ophir in 
the Bible,’’ confessed the Georgia man. 
“Anyway, that old cuss was a placer-man 
all right.’ 

“Placer man first; then a quartz man,” 
firmly corrected Weymouth. ‘‘For you'll 
find where he says, ‘Surely there is 4 
vein for the silver and place for gold 
where they ‘‘fine’’ it.’ His way of spelling 
‘refine.’ Proves they had stamp mills.” 


of gold that 


“If that ain’t medicine that proves 
what I told you cusses about silver in 
Carson valley, then I never ate boiled 
dog!”’ loudly insisted Old Misery. 


“Those old timers knew the game back- 


ward,’’ conceded a shaggy man _ from 
Ohio. 
JEYMOUTH recovered his _ line of 


thought after-a time and went on: 
“So gold's a queer thing. As queer and 


old as woman. And silver’s almost a8 
queer. Some two thousand years ago, 
Abraham paid four hundred shekels of 


silver fora burying-place. Inside of one 
year Solomon collected six hundred and 
sixty-six talents in gold.” 

“Cuss me, if he didn’t have 
Murieta looking lik: a_ scorched 
exploded Old Misery. “(Phat is; 
‘talent’ was a heap big coin.” 

“His one year's collection in our money 
would amount to a million and a half 
dollars,” explained Weymouth. “It made 
silver ‘to be as the stones in Jerusalem’.” 

“What I’ve always said,” broke in the 
Georgia man. ‘‘Silver’s no good.” 

“There wére cords of it in Babylon,” 
Weymouth informed them, fearing to lose 
his audience. ‘One old Persian king got 
together seventeen million dollars’ worth 
of gold.” 

“Hold -on."”” growled Phelps. 
that for Sailor Ben to tell.”’ 

“But it’s true,’ firmly insisted the 
Massachusetts man. “If you think that’s 
a fair-to-middling lot of gold, what 40 
you say to a king in Egypt. who, says 
history.. was worth eighty-six million 
dollars in gold?” 

“T’l say hist’ry’s full o’ lies!’’ roared 
the mountain man _ belligerently, the 
brandy making him argumentative. “N0 
one can count as high. How can a man 
tell he has that much if he can’t count 
it? Waugh!” 

“If it is true,” growled the Georgia 
man, “then we're wasting our time UP 
here, Those old-timers must ‘a’ 8% 
it all.” 

“Let’s get back to the beginning,” sus 
gested Phelps. “Misery, we’ve named 4 
committee of five men to prospect your 
valley. Now, Weymouth, all this Bible 
gold happened several years ago. 
want to know about gold of today. Have 
you found any likely prospects?” 

“Not yet. But I will. Ii find the 
mother-lode. Ben’s luck will begin # 
work after I get the rum thoughts out 
of his head. Luck and gold are Ff 
queerest things in the world except s 
woman.” i 
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| “old Misery fished a small bag from his 


rt and from it extracted a tiny bit of 


~ ‘gold shaped like an Indian moccasin, and 
| geclared: 


epnat’s the only bit of gold I ever took 
ashine to. Looks like a Crow moccasin. 
jt's strong medicine; I’d rather have it, 
than to dream of hawks. Needn’t begin 
making wolf eyes. It come from Coarse 
I told you I got 
gold in trade from all over. Of course 
there’s a mother-lode of gold some’er’s; 
put when you fellers find it, gold will 
érop to about two-bits a thousand pounds, 
I'm feeling too wolfish ’round the shoul- 
gers to talk any more about picking gold 
out of mud. I'll wrassle, run, jump or 
fight any man in the crowd.” 


HE circle exchanged uneasy glances. 

There were but few of them who had 
not seen Old Misery in his moments of 
relaxation. Weymouth read the storm 
signals and announced: 

“Time we went up the valley and slept 
it off, Misery.”’ 

“But I feel playful,” insisted the moun- 

tain man. “Let's have a ring-wrassle. 
Me on the inside the circle trying to git 
out.” 
Weymouth Mass leisurely got to his 
feet; then seized the unsuspecting moun- 
tain man by thigh and shoulder, raised 
him above his head and said to the gaping 
crele: ‘“‘Good-night.” 

“Let me dowh, Weymouth; you!” 
poared the mountain man. “I’ve got my 
knife out! I'll cut your head off!” 

‘If you do, it’l simply prove what a 
fool rum can make of a man,” grunted 
Weymouth, still walking slowly into the 
timber. 

“Set me on my feet,” shortly command- 
ed Old Misery. ‘I'm harmless as Bill 
Williams. Don’t seem to be any fun left 
in the world. Mebbe it’s because those 
old cusses found gold.” 





CHAPTER V—CIRCUMSTANTBAL 
EVIDENCE 

HE committee of five prospected the 

valley widely. taking care to keep 
away from Bill Williams’ retreat under 
the overhanging ledge. For several days 
they ranged back and forth. Old Misery 
was annoyed by their presence, but bow- 
ing before the immutable law that gives 
gold the right of way. At last, in dis- 
gust, they went down the valley for the 
last time and dispersed in search of new 
prospects. 

Shortly after they broke camp, Old 
Misery. unaccompanied by the bear, wan- 
dered far up the valley and did not re- 
turn until the next day. 

To Gilbert he said: 

‘I'm going away for a bit pretty soon. 


While I’m gone, you stick close here. 
Weymouth Mass will see that no one 
bothers you when he’s ’round, and that 


streak of scarlet will lead you into hiding 
ff it looks stormy while Weymouth’s 
away. I'm going back in the hills higher 
uw and make a new medicine.” 

He took cooked food with him and was 
fone until night. He was in a bad humor 
when he returned and cursed much under 


his breath. Gilbert could not imagine 
what could be the trouble. The moun- 
tan man entered the cabin that night 


and rubbed his arms with something from 
4 bottle. 


Gilbert offered to rub his back, and 
was surprised to be courteously encgour- 
aged: 

“Go ahead.” 

“Panther oil,’”’ grunted Misery as the 


young man kneaded the shoulder muscles. 
“Powerful good for aches and lames.” 

“You must have wrenched yourself in 
fome way.’’ remarked Gilbert, as he rip- 
Died his oiled fingers up and down each 


side of the backbone. 

"That hurts like —— and feels power- 
fil good!” groaned Misery. “If you mean 
lamed myself, I done it every way. 


There, younker! Reckon that'll do. Hah! 
Begin to feel wolfish again.” 

He was gone the next day, not return- 
Ing until night. There was more com- 
Plaining and grumbling, but so obscurely 
pressed as to convey no meaning; and 
there was more rubbing with the oil. For 
four days this was kept up, much to the 
Young man's mystification. 

He ventured to inquire of the 
Maria, Wut she cut him short with: 

“When Senor Comandante wants his 
Meznis told he will tell. Is it not?” 

And to his chagrin she appeared to be 
"oiding him thereafter, and he saw her 
mly in glimpses. 

Her old grandfather seldom wandered 
from his cabin door, and then only to feel 
is way with a staff to the prohibited area 
of pines. Veymouth and the sailor must 
ave heen prospecting at some distance, 
they did not return. Left thus alone, 
Gilbert was very lonely. He made great 
friends with 3ill Williams and played 
md With the young bears. The panther 

lens and wolf pups seemed to appre- 

te his attentions, and altho the former 
~ ta at him. yet they tolerated his fond- 

ME their heads. 
ce Maria came up to the cage as he 

“petting the kittens and remarked: 
ne 2 woman, Senor Gilbert. Is it 

* They do not. show how they feel. 
2 ey act ver’ angry; they feel ver’ much 


girl 








Slate-Surfaced Shingles 
(Green Red Blue-Black) 
Everlastic Giant Shingles 
Everlastic Single Shingles 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Everlastic Octagonal Shingles 


Roll Roofings 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced 
Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced 


(Green Red Blue-Black) 
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In Canada: 
21 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 
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Don’t store hard-won crops under 
leaky roofs. Put down roofs that 
endure — roofs of Barrett Everlastie 
Smooth-Surfaced Roll Roofing. 


(It’s 100% right for farm buildings) 


Howcarefully you guard yourbonds, 
deeds and other securities! But your 
hard-won crops and expensive imple- 
ments! Are they as well protected? 


This is a good month to make every 
building lastingly tight against drench- 
ing, driving rains — against winter’s 
snows and thaws. And this time put 
down roofs that endure — roofs of 
Barrett Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced 
Roll Roofing. 


Once down, this rugged roofing is 
off your mind—gives long years ef 
repair-free, weather-tight protection. 
Its base is a thick, tough felt— Barrett- 
made to insure uniformly high qual- 
ity. (Barrett Felts have been recog- 
nized as the standard by architects, 
building contractors and roofers for 
over half a century.) Its water- 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York 


Please send me free literature describing roofing suitable for the 
building (or buildings) checked. 


proofing is asphalt, specially process- 
ed under the strictest control by 
Barrett laboratories. 


This rugged roofing never rots or 


rusts. It’s easy and economical to lay 
(skilled labor is not required). More- 
over, it’s fire-safe: flying sparks and 
embers fizzle out harmlessly on its 
surface (a big point to men living 
far from a good fire department). 


See the full line of Barrett Roofings, 


A wide variety of colorful, slate-sur- 
faced 
smooth-surfaced and _ slate-surfaced. 
Leading lumber, building supply and 
hardware merchants have these qual- 
ity roofings in stock. Your dealer will 
show you a Barrett Roofing that ex- 
actly meets your needs—at an ex- 
tremely reasonable price. 


shingles—roll  roofings both 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 























HOUSE HOG PEN 

GARAGE CORN CRIB 

BARN SILO 
ROOFING &, CHICKEN HOUSES SHEDS 























Get a Farm 


On the S00 Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
Conditions never better to buy good lands 
Crop payment 
Say which state interested in. 
Ask about homeseekers rates. Send for information. 


H S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 


aesota. 
nt prices that will never be lower. 
plan or easy terms. 


Free Catalog je colors explains 


ow you Can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also or wood wheels to Gt 
any running 

yo Send for é 

t today. 


Electric Whee! Co. 
SS fim St..Quiney, ttl, 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it a record of 10 years 

of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 

ditions it has proven itself to be a real self-oiling 
windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 

There are no untried features in the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oil in the oil-tight, storm- 
proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 

ments have been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 
ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 
been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 
achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 

; is made torun in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 
run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago. 


AERMOTOR CO. 







sure that the Auto-Oliled 
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SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No blister, no 
gone. Corcentrated—only a few 
drops required at an application. $2.50 per 
bottle delivered. Describe your case for ia! instructions, 
and Book 8 R free. ABSORBINE, JR.., the and. 
septic liniment for mankind, reduces Painful Sweilings, 
Enlarged Glends, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; allays 
Pain and inflammation. Price $1.25 a bottle at druggists of 
delivered. Liberal trial bon:e for 10c. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St.. Springfield, Mass. 


. EDFIELO Tex-Tite 

















OR BETTER HOMES 


No materia! makes a nicer home than Redfiej< 
Tex-Tile—artistic finish, beautiful colors, 
hard burned, lasts for generations. 

Write for bookiet, showing homes, 
barns and other farm buildings. 
REDFIELD BRICK 4&4 TILE CO., 

Bex 2, Kedfield, lowa 
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Renew the Inside of your Home NOW! 


Str your inside painting before the rush of 
spring work ison. Put new life and freshness into your 

home. Banishthe gloomy coat of winter soot and grime, 
make your home bright, cheerful and healthful —with 


Minnesota Paints—ready to use 


Paint the walls with washable Minnesota Flat Interior Wall Paint; 
renew the woodwork with Minnesota Enamels, Gloss Interior Paints, 
Varnishes or Oil Stains; protect the floors with Minnesota Floor Paints 
or Walk-on Floor Finish; brighten up dingy furniture with Lumolite 
or Minnesota Enamels. 


Be sure you get Minnesota Paints. They assure the most satis- 
factory, economical and durable painting job. 


Talk it over with your nearest Minnesota Paint dealer. He 
can give you valuable information about painting and show you how 
to save money. Write for interesting booklet. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co.,  sanncoute ghird St: 


pain table 


Sur/a ce 


















forstock feeding 


It’s easy to undersalt 
in pasturing season 


Salt supplies hydrochloric acid—essential to di- 
estion. Feed 1 pound Colonial Special Farmer’s 
tt to each 100 pounds dry feed. Wont sift out 
—dissolves instantly. Keep another supply always 
within reach. Animals get enough without 
caysing sore tongues. The bags make good 

toweling. Get free book, ‘“New Truth About Salt.”” 
of Colonial Special 


The Colonial Salt Co., Dept. 13 AKRON, O. ence nhgy tgs 9:0 


Chicago ~ Dallas - Boston - Buffalo salt dissolves instant- 
Atlanta - Pittsburgh ly and completely. 













“Green Seal’ Agricultural Gypsum 
enriches your soil with sulphur in an imme- & 
diately available and neutral form—exactly 
as sulphur is supplied to plants in nature. 

“Green Seal” also furnishes calcium 
and aids nitrification. ““Green Seal” 
Agricultural Gypsum is needed on every 
farm for greater crops. Application should 
be made this spring. 

“*Green Seal” Agricultural Gypsum is 


4 
i 99.96%, pure Gypsum rock—mined by only 
a 





Note the flake-like form 






the Centerville Gypsum Co., Centerville, la. 
Sold by local seed stores. 

Write for {llustrated booklet, “What Green 
Seal Agricultural Gypsum will do for your 
farm.” Fill out and mail coupon at once. 


CENTERVILLE GYPSUM CO. 
Centerville, lowa 











@ Conterville Gypsum Co., Centerville, lowa. a i os, . ! 
ee eres ied abeooaned Goto Special Farmers C 
will do for your farm. 
SL Se A a ee a eR Bee “There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 
DC; dhusche+> bangs eaubes Sune dbdene seen 
I 155. Jbpsnh bochehedeusbusebemsnad 
ae e@meme @e @e @ When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





And she darted him one of her enig. 
matical glances. 

“They are deceitful little wretches,” he 
agreed. 

“Mos’ women are,” she admitted; but 
he had reference to the kittens. 


T THE end of the fourth day, OW@ 

Misery returned with sprightly step 
and singing the Sioux song of an Etk 
Dreamer. His eyes were bright and 
ak. 
“One more of them medicine rubs, 
younker, and I'll be fit to sing a Kiowy 
travel song and be hoofing it.” 

“We're -going away?” eagerly asked 
Gilbert. ‘And I can begin to earn my 
keep?” io 

“You’ve earned it with them rubs, and 
by making friends with my friends. ['m 
carrying the pipe alone. Sorry, younker, 
but bimeby the trail will be wide ’nough 
for both to hoof it together. You have 
a medicine way with them cats. One 
of ’em tried to claw me. Let’s see your 
paws.”’ 

Only a few minor scratches showed. 

“You have a ‘wakan’ way with ’em for 
sartain,” admiringly declared the moun- 
tain man. ‘‘Them’s only love digs. I'm 
for my blankets. Must start early. If I 
was back in Vermont I'd be three hours 
on my way afore waking up. Be back in 
a few days. Stick close to camp.” 

Gilbert was asleep while the mountain 
man prepared for his journey. The girl 
Maria appeared, however, and cooked his 
breakfast in the open. Pausing only te 
pat Bill Williams’ sleepy head, he started 
down the valley, his back to the new sun, 

As he reached the fringe of timber 
choking the lower end of the valley, Maria 
overtook him and softly cried: 

“Senor Comandante goes away without 
the bear?” 

“You knew that, Maria. ‘You see me 
start off alone. Now what is it?” he 
quizzed. 

“Who is comandante until Senor Co- 
mandante comes back?” 

He grinned and suggested: ‘‘The young 
Americano.” 

“No, no!’’ she sharply cried. “Not 
heem. He is what you call a greenhorn,” 

“Well, then, I'll name Bill Williams.” 

“Nombre de Dios! Beel Williams!” 
she gasped. Then coaxingly, ‘‘Let Senor 
Comandante say Maria is comandante 
until he comes back.” 

“Not for a jug of the best Sonora 
brandy, you young streak of scarlet. And 
remember; no tricks on the Americano. 
He is in trouble along of your deviltry. 
See that the pups and kittens don’t git 
loose. Feed Bill well and take him for a 
walk each day in the pines. Remember, 
don’t go to giving any orders to the 
younker. He’s in 'nough trouble without 
having a woman to boss him. Good-bye, 
Be a good girl. I’m coming back in a 
few days.” 

She ran back to her cabin and he re- 
sumed his journey. Besides his rifle and 
knife, he carried a Colt’s navy revolver, 
so called to commemorate Commodore 
KE. W. Moore’s work in organizing a navy 
for the state of Texas and in defeating 
the Mexican fleet in 1843. 

Misery pursued a course a few miles 
to the east of Dutch Flat on Bear river 
and traveled southwest, making occa 
sional detours to avoid a camp or isolated 
cabin. Soft footed as a mountain lion 
he would glide thru a stretch of timber 
within sound of men’s voices without re- 
vealing his presence. At Iowa hill he 
halted and bought a meal and a drink at™ 


a tent. Without Bill Williams for a com- 9m 
panion he was not conspicuous, for other @% 


men in buckskin were frequently wander- 
ing down the west side of the Sierra t 
watch the moles at work. He decided to) 
call it a day’s work when near Kelly’s™ 
Bar on the north fork of the American, _ 
It was a beautiful rolling country and 
columned with enormous pines, altho the 
ever hungry saw mills were threatening 
soon to denude the land. Nearby were 
three slab huts. Some distance beyond 
was a saw mill surrounded by hugé 
stumps. 

“Worse’n beavers, the big fools,” he 
growled as he strode up to the nearest 
of the huts. 


TALL, round shouldered man ip 

snuff colored trousers and butternut 
shirt appeared in the doorway and fast- 
ened his melancholy gaze on Misery. 

“This place oughter be Illinoistown,” 
commented the mountain man. 

The man nodded wearily. 

“What you got to eat?’ asked Misery: 

“Stewed squirrels. Not many.” 

“Meaning I ain’t welcome and me will 
ing to pay?” demanded the mountain 
man. 

“Meaning that a cuss asleep inside "lows 
he’s going to eat all of ’em, strange? 
replied the man in a low voice. “I'm 
thinking of going over and eating with 
the mill men.” 

Old Misery’s spirits lifted. He had dis- 
liked making this particular journey. 
rejoiced that his medicine had seen fit 
to provide him with diversion. 

“The better man oughter eat stewed 
squirrels,” he reflected. “And I’m powé 
ful fond of ’em. You're a Pike?” 

“Crawly City, nigh Huntersville. "LOW 
I'll be mizzlin’. That feller might wake 
up any minute. And his whisky’s 
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gone. He’s going to be master mad, 
stranger.” 
Old Misery grinned contentedly, placed 
. his rifle on the ground and spat on his 
hands, and advised: 
t “You trail along to the mill. I'll have 
a look at this varmint who’s fond of- the 
same kind of meat as I be.” 
d “He'll do you a tarnal hurt,” warned 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
Present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index 
is now 161 per cent of pre-war and 110 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
swholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that corn, wheat, wool, lambs, cotton, 
lumber and wages of city labor are above 
the general price level. Butter, oats, 
hides, cattle and copper are decidedly 
below the general price level. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 

Note that industrial stocks are now 176 
per cent above pre-war and 24 per cent 
above last year. The sharp rise in time 
money at New York last week indicates 
that the boom in the New York stock 
market is probably drawing near a close. 














GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


































































































o8 I @ g be 
we BF) oka 
goo] 32% 
48 34 
325) sps 
AZ) Aas 
Fisher 8s index number ...... | 161 110 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,800-pound fat cattle ...... 134 99 
1,100-pound fat cattle ... 138 105 
Canners and cutters ...... 94 101 
ae Saal 23 106 
HOGS—At Chicago 
YY WOMB occccccccees poet 161 182 
eee re 159 179 
SE £Cbak oss h00%s0ss4500cbo00 153 198 
Sows ....... TR Pe aee 158 191 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs se inioh wie ae EP ETT EE: ie | 98 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at - pombe | 221 125 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 89 134 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Com, No. 2 mixed .......... 167 143 
Oats, No. 2 white ........... 103 103 
Wheat, No. 2 red ........... 148 170 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 142 152 
On towa Farms— 

SNES 055 $6000 06. 6'0.0006540's v0 169} 151 
| CS ee | 100 108 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee] 187 2 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee..... 130 103 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 110 105 
Sherts, at Kansas City ..... 120 118 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at emma 116 81 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] 115 76 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago eeueebe 145 109 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 174 139 
Timothy seed, at Chicago... 90 88 
Cotton, at New York ....... 186 94 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... . 132} 135 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Lard RE er ee 150 150 
ee ea ees paxased? 170 192 
Ee Lub eseesheekeors® 191 147 
a RAE eR RRs FS 186 193 
FUTURES-—At Chicago 

Corn— 
66 x00 TTT ¥% 159 147 
MSG 5 cb 6:8 0:0:6:6:09.8 94-9 6079: 160 148 
September .......... panwain’ 157 149 
ats—- 
C—O — EE (Esse eabeser ous 92 99 
ee paene aoa baebneee 97 108 
September .......... ee seesis 106 117 
eat— 
SE chc6s sshd kaeneeasaseawa 136 161 
rt ahs 6b bhsseeaeenwes ou 125 141 
ES I, ae 119} 129 
Lard— 
MNT Whs6Gsu sts ssunchewseans 150 149 
ch enea eens ie wie eee 154 149 
September .......... vbeeson 152 148 
ides— 
ee ee ieusean 166 189 
ES ee eee csbis 160 182 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... 100 81 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 145 89 
Copper, at New York ....... 87 105 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 189 94 
Lumber— 
Deuvias fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
SAMEOR): 6 céccrcas SS 188 94 
Yellow pine (southern), 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 188 96 
Yellow pine (southern), 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 220 96 
Cement ..... bibs sh-dchte a ae ie = 153 91 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
Outwide New York, month 
et NUE on ccncccsseceee 213 104 
Interest, 60 to 80 day paper, 
oh ake >: era 5 82 
Indmstrial stocks .........03. 176 124 
Railrend stocks ....... nine 85 116 











MAY HOG PRICES—If pre-war relation- 
*hips are taken as a . May lard now 
indicates a price of $12.10 per cwt. for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next May. On 
the basis of May rib sides, heavy hogs 
at Chicago next May will be $13.40. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending March 
14, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year aver- 
age for this week in March: Coal and 
coke 89 per cent, grain 97 per cent, 
livestock 94 per cent, lumber 126 per 
cent, ore 120 per cent and miscellaneous 
merchandise 117 per cent. These figures 
indicate that business is picking up. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nea so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 226 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 


The Week’s Markets 























CATTLE 

> 
2 
‘ 1S) 
a n 
elalg 
g| 2) 5 

c= 
6] 6/4 

Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 

Choice and prime— | | 
Last week .......+.0.+./10.82(11.42/11.05 
Week before .........{10.88/11.38/11.05 

Good— | | 
EOE WOOK: .<cxv'cevcveee 10.00/10.65/10.05 
Week before .........{10.03,10.50({10.03 

Medium— | | 
Last week .......++0++) 8.88] 9.45] 8.88 
Week before .........| 8.75] 9.50/ 8.70 

Common— | | 
Last week ......ec00+-| 7.05! 7.88] 7.05 
Week before ......... 6.772 7.67! 6.95 

Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 

Choice and prime— | 
Last week ...0.+++00+.{11.30/11.88/11.53 
Week before .........|11.45|11.75/11.53 

Medium and good— | 
Last week ...sceeceeess| 9.66/10.18] 9.65 
Week before .........4 9.61,10.15| 9.50 

Common 
Last week .....cccccee-| 6.88 





7.78 
Week before 6.73 1b 


Butcher cattle— 


ee eeeeses 




















Heifers— | 
Last week .........2.-| 9.18] 9.93) 9.25 
Week before .........| 8.98! 9.75! 9.07 

Cows— fi 
Last week .......6.40.-| 6.98] 7.05] 6.73 
Week before ......... 6.75) 6.80| 6.35 

Bulls— | ' 
Last week ............| 5.50] 5.68) 5.43 
Week before .........] 5.50] 5.55| 5.93 

Canners and cutters— | | 
Last week ............| 3.45! 3.38] 3.30 
Week before ......... 3.47] 3.631 3.25 

Stockers and feeders— | | 
Last week ...,.eeseee.| 718] 7.55) 6.83 
Week before .........| %13| 7.75] 7.05 

Cows and heifers— | 
Last week .........5-.| 5.00] 5.00] 4.90 
WEEK DHOTOre. 4000000. | 5.00] 5.00! 4.70 

HOGS 

Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week cones one-{18-40118.26118.15 
Week before ..... e+» -113.83/14.20)13.90 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
Last week ........++.+.(13.33/13.33/13.10 
Week before ........./13.83/14.15 5 


Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Tast week ...cccceses. (12.88 
Week before ......... |13.25'13.83] 

Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | | 
Last week .........0../12.13/12.43/12.25 














Week before ......... 12.88[12.93/12.93 
Smooth heavy packing " | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
MAT WREK 06 .kcsees - +. /12.88/12.88)12.63 
Week before ..cccccce |13.13]13.40}13.13 
Rough packing sows (200 | | | 
Ibs. up.)— | | 
TRE WOOK ..0c0csewsens 12.63/12.63!12.38 
Week before ......... |12.38|13.20/12.88 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | wee 
ee Oe 110.75/11.63/11.25 
Week before ......... |11.25/12.00711.75 
Stock pigs— i | | 
Last week ....... RS ia Sy | Bee {11.00 
Week before ......... | 9.88]..... 111.50 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), | | 
medium to prime— | | | 
A WHOK ..ccccic e+. {14.75/15.25114.90 
Week before oececee se /14,63/15.25/14.88 
Lambs (92 Ibs. up), medi- | | 
um to prime— H | 
Last week ..... cccves«[hbO0194.63) 
Week before ........ - (13.75 /14.25| 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
Last week ............/12.63/13.25/12.50 
Week before ......... |12.50]13.13/12.50 
Yearling wethers, medium | | | 
to prime— | | 
Last week te hee ee eee 
Week before ........./12.50,12.75/12.50 
Ewes, medium to choice—| I | 
Last week .........,..{ 8.13] 8.00] 8.25 
Week before ....... --! 8.38] 8.00] 8.18 
Feeder lambs, medium to | 
choice— | | 
Last week ...... chiaeies 14.63/15.88 
Week before ......... 14.75}15.88] 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 




















HAY 
bag 
o ° 
2/2\8 
oar: 
a 
6 |% 16 
Mixed Clover No. 1— | | | 
De UM A cioo's p-eceevilene os 14.00!15.00 
WHOGK WOLOPD ovsckccee |....-{14.00/14.50 
Timothy, No. 1— | | | 
OT, ee leas lisse 121.00 
Week before ......... lpwae les one 20.00 
Alfalfa, Choice— ;° ¢ ‘ 
Test Welk ..6ccccte «++ |17.00|22.50 
Week DOTOre ...000000.11% 90125,00 


' 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
| 
‘ 


Last week ...... oocp oe |25-50119.50] 

Week before ...... + + +415.50/20.00 
Alfalfa, Standard— | 

ROT WEEE iscievccicess |12.50/16.00 

Week BPefere .ccccsccs f12.50'16.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 

EMR WOOK o<cccaes eoee| 9.00/12.50 


Week before ........./10.00{13.00! 













































Oat Straw— | | 
Last week ...... ccccee| F001 F700] 9.00 
Week before ......... * 8.50! 7.00) 9.00 

GRAIN 
bey n 
x v 
° i= 
oo ot m4 S 
g | 4 i a 
ze/e&!] a] $ 
oO ° ma A 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | | 
Last week ..../1.14%|...... 11.07% 
Week before ..11.18 |...... 1.124%] 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | 
Last week ..../1.1056!...... 1.05 98% 
Week before 1.15 [1.06 [1.1014/1.02%4 
Corn, No, 4Y¥— | 
Last week ....!/1.05%6/1.01%4]...... 95% 
Week before ..]1.10%]1.03 |...... 99% 
Oats-— 1 
Last week ..../ .48%] .45 {...... 45% 
Week before ..! .48 ry ia 45% 
Barley— | | | 
Last week ....{ .75 | | 
Week before ..) 8344 ! 
Rye— | | { 
Last week ....[1.23 | | | 
Week before ,.{1.1 | 
Wheat, No. 2— | | 
Last week ..../1.62 [1.62 [1.70 [1.53 
Week before ..!1.6414 1.57 1.67% |1.55 
FEEDS 
o| 2] 2] 2 
2/2] 8/& 
a|¢|iziz2]% 
ua 
Ei elelis| 
aie { ala] o 
Bran— | | | | 
Last week... ./25.50/24.50/23.25 30.00 
Week before. ./25.25|24.50/22.75!30.00] 
Shorts— | ! | | 
Last week... ./25.75%28 .25136.00! 
Week before. .|25.25 28.25|22.75/36.00' 
Hominy Feed— | | | 
Last week....{37.591.....[... . 143.00) 
Week before..|39.50)..... Lvaes 43.00 
Oil Meal (0. p.) | | 
Last week....[42.25|...../39.25 
Week before..[42.50),..../39.75) | 
Cottonseed (41 | | | 
per cent)— | | 
Last week... ./41.00 | 
Week before. .140.50! if | 
Tankage— | I | 
TMG WOES. 6c clecces |55.00!...../60.00'60.00 
Week béfore..|..... |55.00|..... 60.00160.00 
Gluten— | { | | 
Last week....!..... ‘(RP Ea | asaate 133.80 
Week before..|..... Lesage Users Soiaciiane 33.80 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
at other points, car lots. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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~~ 
Ps ° 
5 ~ 
fet 
ae So ro) 
¢ | be | 8% 
S| oe tee 
British sterling ex- | | 
change— 
TRSt WERK Sisicicns 1$4.867 |$4.785 | 98.3 
Week before .....|....... | 4.780 98.2 
French franc— | | 
Last week ....... |, .193 | .0525 | 27.3 
Week before ..... Wsechctecas 0517 | 26.8 
LIBERTY BONDS 
a 
3 ~ 
£/ ¢ 
> 
» | $8 
3 ae 
a, aA 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second—|( | 
Oe eee ees $100.00, $100.91 
WHEE DBOLOPE ov .6is 66:00:00 lsata/acaravs 100.81 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— | | 
AOU WOOK a.6oi0cseeene sas 100.00! 101.65 
WOK DETORD oi cccvcceses lee atalers | 101.44 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth—| 
Last week ...... oveaeseuel SOOO) 201,01 
Week BOTOPS. .vciccecccse Science | 101.75 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 
but callable in 1924 were quoted last week 
at $1.08%. Sinee these bonds are 4% per 
cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.25 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.12 to 4.25 per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $18.37, week be- 
fore $19.00. Chicago—Last week $16.30, 
week before $16.59, 








CORN Olt CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oll cake meal is 
$44 in ton lots. 








MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras. last w 
47%c, week before 48%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23%c, week before 23'c; egg, 
fresh firsts, last week 28%c, week before 
29c; ducks, last week 30c, week before 
28c; spring chickens, last week 80c, week 
before 30c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is ¢ 
light native cow hides at Chicago 13.4¢ 
clover seed at Toledo $16.50, and cotton 
at New York 25%c. lowa elevator shelleg 
corn prices are about 92c, oats 42c. 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 116 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 95 per 
cent for fat cattle, 80 per cent for sheep 
and 110 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as tg 
pereentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thug 
eliminating seasonal bias. 

tHOGS 

















Receipts at 
Chicago 
Receipts at 
other mkts. 
Chicago 
price 





| 


3| 
os 


January 80 to Feb. 6..... 
February 7 to 13........ 
February 14 to 20........ 
February 21 to 27........ 
February 28 to March 5..| * 
March § te 12 .....c00. 
March 18 to 19 ..ccccose 86 98 
March 20 to 26 ...cccoc- 91 


tCATTLE 
January 30 to Feb. 6..... 
February 7 to 13........ 
February 14 to 20........ 89 87 
February 21 to 27........ 
February 28 to March 5.. 
March 6 to 12 
March 138 to 19 
March 20 to 26 


- 
- 
we 
ne 
or 
oe 
SS SEI 


108 


























*SHEEP 
January 30 to Feb. 6..... 
Pepruary T to i8.......<<- 
February 14 to 20........ 
February 21 to 27........ 
February 28 to March 5.. 
March 6 to 12 
March 13 to 19 
March 20 to 26 





109 

92 99 94 
110 97 
116 
102 
123| 92 
118 86 
115 8y 











*LAMBS 

January 80 to Feb. 6..... 109} 
February 7 to 13........ 92; 90/ 
February 14 to 20........ 97 
February 21 to 27........ 117| 116! 
February 28 to March 6.. 102| 
March 6 to 12 123 
March 13 to 19 118! 112 
March 20 to 26 115, 110 

*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 











132 
128 
121 
119 
119 
116 














EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat for the third 
in March were 4,539,000 bushels, as 
pared with 4,461,000 bushels for the 
before and 2,642,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the third 
week in March were 38,000 bushels, as 
compared with 56,000 bushels the week 
before and 639,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
third week in March were 459,000 bushels, 
aus compared with 279,000 bushels the w 
before and 157,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. 


week 
com- 
week 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the third week in March 
were 19,077,000 pounds, as compared with 
7,639,000 pounds the week before and 
21,614,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork were 14,196,000 
pounds for the third week in March, a8 
compared with 11,652,000 pounds for the 
week before and 15,128,000 pounds for the 
same week last year. 





PRIZES FOR SILAGE-FED CATTLE 


A contest open to silage-fed fat cattle 
to be exhibited at the 1925 American 
Royal Livestock Show, is announced by 
the W. S. Dickey Clay Products Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Prizes aggregating 
$500 will be paid by the company on win- 
ning fat cattle, in standard carload lots, 
at the show, provided that yearling cattle 
or older shall have had at least 25 pounds 
of silage daily in the ration. The silage 
is to have been fed for not less than 60 
days at any time during 1925. Calves are 
to have had from 10 to 15 pounds of 
silage daily in the ration for a period of 
not less than 60 days. Silage-fed cattle 
that win first prize in either long-fed 
short-fed classes will receive $100 and 
other lesser prizes will be awarded. 





PROPOSE AREA TEST IN MISSOURI 
Indications that Missouri may soon be 
in line with other states which have 
adopted the area plan of systematically 
testing their cattle herds for tuberculosis 
appear in the introduction of a bill into 
both houses of the Missouri legislature 
providing for area testing by counties un- 
der state supervision. The bill would pro 
vide for testing all the cattle in a coun- 
ty when 60 per cent of the catttle owners 
have petitioned for the test. Chances 
for the passage of the bill are sa 
good. 
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‘em all. 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“When it comes to radio brags I can 
Sat up till midnight with 
a@ one tube set and got Chili.’ 











“, LOUD SPEAKER WON’T WORK 
WITH A WEAK BATTERY” 

B. R. Pippin, Custer, Ill., chose the 

above and placed first in Joshaway’s 

March title contest. Mrs. Gus Lunde, of 


Nora Springs, Iowa, takes second money. 
“The nut is apparently ready for a bolt’”’ 
js her title. Then Illinois came third 











when Mrs. Ross Provine, Route 4, Ma- 
comb, Ill., chose “The sun rose in all his 
glory, but has ceased to shine.” 

our old 
Earlham, Iowa, 


Honorable mention goes to 
friend, Merle J. Leeper, 
on, “The red sweater looks a trifle old 
and ‘fraid,”” and to Galen Fitz, Panora, 
Iowa, on, “He was awfully stuck on his 
job.” 

It was a good contest, too. 
clever titles, and Joshaway is 
see newcomers in the money. 

Now gaze at the new picture. Just 
when the hired man is about to make a 


Lots of 
glad to 





IT WAS WELL WORTH THE MONEY 
Mrs. Safford: “My husband while in 
New York bought me this wonderful pearl 


necklace for my birthday. Isn’t it a 
beauty?” 
Mrs. Hartley: “It surely is a dazzler 


and it must have cost something. I won- 
der if it’s a Tiffany product, or what?” 
Mrs. Safford: ‘I don’t think it is from 
Tiffany's. On the box it says ‘F. W. W. 
& Ce,’ I suppose that must be some 
Paris firm.” 
THIS EXPLAINS SOME MYSTERIES 
“What's your boy Josh gonna make of 
himself?”” asked Farmer Green. 
“He’s thinking of becoming a 
doctor,”” replied Farmer Oats. 
“Huh!” said Farmer Green, ‘‘there ain’t 
hardly any horses left to doctor.” 
“TI know it,’’ replied Farmer Oats, ‘“‘and 
so does Josh. That’s why he picked out 
that kind of a job. Josh was born tired,” 


horse 


Calhoun Clay was a_ typical modern 
parent, As he loafed in front of the gar- 
age a minister stopped and said: “en 
why don’t you go to work?” 

‘**Scuse me, sah,’’ Cal answered with 
dignity. ‘“‘Ah’s done got elght chillun to 
suppo’t-—”’ ; 

“Well,” interrupted the 
can't support them by 
front of this garage.” 

‘**Scuse me, sah,”’ Cal went on. ‘‘ "Low 
me ter finish mah remark, sah. Wot Ah 
means ter say is dat Ah’s got eight chil- 
Jun to suppo’t me.”’—Ex. 


minister, ‘‘you 
loafing here in 


POINT PROVED 
“You say you come from Detroit,’ said 
the doctor to his fellow-passenger, ‘‘That 
is where they make automobiles, isn’t it?’ 
“Sure,” replied the American with some 


resentment; ‘‘we make other things in 
Detroit, too.” 
“Yes, I know,” retorted the doctor; 


*‘T’ve ridden in ’em.” 


WELL, BE TACTFUL 
Physician: “Your digestion 
Don’t worry, 


is bad. 





hit, something happened. So the young | Make an effort to be happy. 
lady had to be content with one assist- especially when you are eating. Laugh 
ant. But we will let you choose the title. | at your meals.” 
The postcard shower can start right Newly-wed: “Even if my wife has | 
away. cooked them?” 
4 ne 
WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 
Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best. $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
All answers must be in by April 21. The winners will be announced in our 
issue of May 1. No limit to number of titles one person can send. Write 


in each tying contest. 


answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. In case 
of a tie, a duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize tied 
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EFORE a ford ona road 
meant anything but a 
place to cross a stream, 
America was ticking off de- 
pendable time and ringing 
people up on the dot in the 
morning. : 
For over thirty years this 
Westclox has maintained 
two standards—high qual- 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
In Canada; Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. 


America 
$1.50 


Big Ben 
$3.25 


Baby Ben 
$3.25 





Sleep-Meter 
2.00 





















For thirty-five years 


ity, low price. The price 
on the tag reads $1.50. It 
would be easy to make it 
cheaper. But then we 
wouldn’t care to put the 
trade mark Westclox on its 
dial. As it is, it goes on 
America just as proudly asit 
does on Big Ben, orany 
other Westclox. 


Jack o’ Lantern Pocket Ben 
$ $ 


1.50 


Glo-Ben 
$2.25 
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Concrete S| Tes 
STAVE 

The last word ina permanent silo. Write for in- 
resting tree illu fact-proving catalog 
‘ells how we manufacture them under the best 

and not stopping at that—h 

ys from @ 







known processe 
we erect them for youina few 
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Special Terras if you order Now! SS 
Agents wanted in open terr! ° 


MICHIGAN GILO CO., 2604 So. Washington St., Peoria, lil, 
Factories at 
Peoria, M., Bit field, ind., Mich, 
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ONE YEAR 
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pit {DOVER MFG. 


2163 Marshall Biva. 
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Please mention Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 
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For More Than 40 Years 


The South Omaha Stock Yards has served 
the farmers of the Middle West in the 
most satisfactory and efficient manner. 
The steady increase in receipts and ship- 
ments from year to year since 1884 tells 
the story of satisfied customers. 
than 130,000,000 head have been received 
during that time, as follows: 


Nebraska 





More 


Hogs ..... eetrbss mas Pele aes 82,542,507 
TERE sccdenadicckcncgscanauss 66,266,139 
Ce i ncatadasesadincdon 38,517,604 
Horses-Mules ........... 35,869 
Ce ee abe bee 513,377 


= sssstsseu 1 88,778,496 


We can likewise handle your live stock 
and increase your profits. South Omaha 
is the natural live stock market for 
feeders in this territory. Give us a trial 
and you will be convinced. 


Union Stock Yards Co: Omaha Jfd. 


Omaha 
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Sell what you wish 





RATE 8c PER WORD ee Oe 
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Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 


through these columns 
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FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY Ee 
SCHEDULE OF RATES MINNESOTA GOPHER TRAPS RHODE ISLAND REDS 


























fo. Words No. Insertions 
1 2 3 4 

20 . $1.60 ($3.20 |$4.80 ($6.40 
21 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
22 1.76 | 3.52 | 6.28 | 7.04 
23 1.84 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
24 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
26 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
26 2.08 | 4.16 24 | 8.32 
27 2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
28 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
29 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
30. 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 

t 


aceepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 
RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 
FOR conservative investment we recom- 
mend Cudahy Packing Company first 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, due 1946. 
Yield about 5% per cent. Listed on Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. Earnings for 1924 
nearly twelve times first mortgage bond 








interest. Price and circular on request. 
Brokaw & Co., 105 South La Salle St., 
Chicaszso; J. M. Cotter, Iowa representa- 


tive, 500 S. & L. Bldg., Des Moines. 
your savings—United States govern- 
ment, and tax exempt county, city and 
school bonds, yielding 34 per cent to 6 
per cent. Write for information. Ringheim 
& Co., Des Moines. 
BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines, 
DOGS AND PET STOCK 
oe 
FOR SALE—German Police Dog puppies; 
fine registered stock; ideal companions, 
Watch dogs and cattle dogs; puppies all 
from a cattle trained sire and dam. $40 
and up if taken at weaning time. Phone 
or write. R. W. Packer, Marshalltown, Ia. 
COLLIES for sale; cattle dogs that do 
the work; guaranteed to please. Fur- 
nished in both white and colored stock; 
ups and grown dogs. Shomont Kennels, 
ox fi6. Monticello, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Litter of German Police up- 
pies, 3 months old, from my blue ribbon 
female. Colors wolf grays and cream 
with dark saddles. Price $35 each. Frank 
Ogievie, Emerson, lowa. 
FOR SALE—Fox Terrier pups; color, 
white with black markings; $5; males 
or spayed females. Lon Sterner, Lorimor, 


Iowa. 
FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 

CALIFORNIA farmers make more money 
on small farms in San Joaquin valley, 
California, where you can work outdoors 
all the year. Splendid opportunities for 
men of moderate means. Twenty and 
ferty acre farms produce alfalfa abun- 
dantly. Dairying, hogs and poultry 
make good returns; staple varieties of 
fruits yield dependable profits; combina- 
tion of these means a well-balanced farm 
with good income thruout the year. Win- 
terless California offers much to the man 
leoking for a country where he can get the 
most out of life. Climate delightful, long 
penis seasons; wonderful roads; excel- 
ent schools. Co-operative marketing as- 
sociations afford profitable outlets for all 
ae A small one-family farm, cut- 
g out high labor costs, insures success. 
No winter handicaps. San Joaquin valley 
illustrated folder mailed free on request. 
Cc. L. Seagraves, General Colonization 
Agent, Santa Fe. Ry., 910 Railway Ex- 

change, Chicago, Ill. 
CANADA 


HALF section within one mile from town 

of Leipzig, in Saskatchewan; admitted 
te be best farm in district; rich chocolate 
loam; no crop failure, and wheat from 
this always graded 1 Northern. 270 acres 
in high state of cultivation; balance in 
pasture, but entire farm A-1 wheat land, 
Unlimited supply good water. Entire farm 
fence. Fully modern 9-room house 
equipjed with electric lighting system; 
cost of house alone $6,000; value of barn 
and other buildings, $2,000. One mile from 
railroad station, school and German Cath- 
olic church with resident priest . Price, 
$45 per acre; one-half cash, balance to 
suit. For particulars address J. B. 
Schmitt, Leipzig, Sask., Canada. 

KANSAS ws 

GOOD farms-from 40 to 320 acres; city 

Property as part pay; describe 
what :ou have to offer. Allen County In- 
vestment Co., Iola, Kan. 

MICHIGAN 

GUNUSTAL opportunities in Michigun; tree 

helpful official information on home 
markets, soils, crops, climate, certified 
lan@s, accredited dealers. Write Director 
Agricultural Industry, State Department 
Agriculture, 21 State Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 
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YOU can buy this beautiful corn and 
stock farm of 719 acres near Graceville, 
Minn., for only $85 per acre. Highly im- 
, good buildings, rich soil, weil 
tained, free of stone and productive as 
productive can be. $5,000 cash, balance in 
ten years. Write for our plans under 
which this farm will pay its way and 
make you independent. Ernest O. Buh- 
ler, Development Agent, Merchants Trust 
and Savings Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 


OWN a southern farm and a pecan grove. 
Orchard and strawberry lands. Share 
our mild climate and agricultural wealth, 














Several unexcelled bargains. Box 171, 
Jackson, Miss. 
MISSOURI 
FIVE river and five upland farms, all 
improved and well located, for sale, 


Terms on part. Andrew Rader, Conway, 


Missouri. 





MONTANA 

STOCK ranch in southeastern Montana; 

grows excellent native grasses, alfalfa; 
good coal veins nearby; private irrigation 
system from natural drainage; very rea- 
sonable price and terms. Address owner, 
H. W. Splitter, 2230 Hollister Ave., Madi- 
son, Wis. 








NEW YORK 


ror 


300 ACRE farm, Columbia county, near 

state road, four miles from railroad. 
Good house, dairy barn for 35 head of 
stock, other buildings. Pine woods. Run- 
ning spring water, house and barn. Write 
M. C. Cook, 514 Fulton Street, Troy, N. Y. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Buy farm lands now, 








They will never sell at lower prices. 
South Dakota is in the corn belt, hog 
belt, dairy belt and alfalfa belt, and is 


the best opportunity to buy land for gen- 
eral farm, livestock or dairying. Home- 
seekers’ rates on all railroads in the state, 
one fare plus $2. Write for free official 
bulletins. South Dakota Immigration De- 
partment, Box 101, Pierre, South Dakota, 
ES | 
REGISTER and secure a farm. Hundreds 
have already started on our wonderful 
colonization plan. Seventy men bought 
farms from us last year. Come and see 
their fine new homes. We will also help 
Wisconsin. You can get 40 
or 80 acre dairy farm for only $100 de- 
posit and balance in ten years. Close to 
big towns. Many neighbors. Best, rich- 
est, gently rolling, Wisconsin clay loam. 
Oly $2,000 for 40 with nice house, good 
barn, best milk cows. A greater oppor- 
tunity than a U. S. homestead. Particu- 
lars free. Farmers and Bankers Invest- 
ment Co., Dept. B3, Madison, Wis. 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
SMALL dairy farm bargains, handy Twin 

















Cities. Baker ‘'A,”’ 83 St. Croix Falls, 
Wisconsin. a 
LIVE STOCK 
HOLSTEINS 





HOLSTEIN bull; three of his dams aver- 

aged 108 pounds of milk one day, 40.04 
pounds butter seven days; $100. Wiscon- 
sin Livestock Association, Appleton, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 














HOLSTEIN or Guernsey calves, seven 
weeks old, from heavy milking, high 
testing dams, $20 each, crated. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
JACKS 
BIG, rugged Missouri jacks, registered; 


guaranteed breeders; see them before 
you buy. Chilton’s Stock Farm, Louisi- 
ana, Mo.; 1898-1925. 
MISSOURI jacks. 





We are headquarters 


TRAPS for catching pocket gophers. 
Nothing better made. Circular sent free, 
A. F. Renken, G-444, Crete, Neb. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale, carlots. H. W. 
Porth & Company, Winfield, Kansas. 
MONUMENTS 











DIRECT from our factory. Send for 
free designs and samples. Capitol Hill 
Monument Company, Dept. A., Des 


Moines, Iowa. 
PHOTO FINISHING 

TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film devel- 

oped, six glossy prints, one 5x7 projec- 
tion print from the best negative for 80 
cents (silver). Interstate Finishers, Ince., 
Dept. A, Charles City, lowa. 
FREE sample print, send negative; roll 

developed and six gloss prints, 25 cents. 
Old reliable, National Photo Co., Westport 
Section, Kansas City, Mo. 

POULTRY REMEDIES 

H. & BE. POULTRY Capsules. Protect 

your poultry and baby chicks from chol- 
era, diarrhea and roup. Fourth success- 
ful season. Many satisfied users. $1 per 
box. Lost Nation Drug Co., Lost Nation, 
lowa. 














TRACTORS 
Drive for Fordson tractor. <A 
one-man outfit for two-row cultivator, 
grain drill, mower and binder. Saves a 
man. Ask your Fordson dealer. $15, f. o. 
b. factory. Write for free literature. 
Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 





M. & 


G. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks, 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 


POULTRY 
ICE: == RRR 
LIGHT Brahmas that lay and weigh. 

Prize winners for years. 15 eggs $2, 100, 
$7. Mrs. John Walkup, Wheeling, Mo. _ 

















___ JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
JERSEY Black Giants; America’s pre- 
mier heavy weight fowl. They pull down 
on the scales and fill the egg basket. An 
old established flock. Foundation stock 
and eggs for sale. Circular free. Dr. John 
Patterson, Hedrick, lowa, 
LANGSHANS 
BIG Black Langshans. Ege production 
type; good scoring stock. Eggs, pullets, 
cockerels; bred them 23 years. Guaran- 
teed. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS 


TOM BARRON, 5S. C. White Leghorn, 
utility flock; 850 hens; hatching eggs 
averaging 26 oz. per doz., $6 per hundred; 
28 oz., $8; baby chicks, $12 per hundred. 
Twenty neighboring flocks started from 
this one. Settings, $1.50. O. B. Peters, 
Aurelia, Towa. 
WILLIAMSON’S 8S. 8S. C. White Leg- 
horns. Customers won 100 blue rib- 
bons, 1924; also second high record flock 
in state. Eggs, $10, $100; $24, 300. Chicks, 
$18, 100; $48, 300. Free catalog. H. hk. 
Williamson, Dubuque, Lowa. 
300 EGG strain. Single Comb White Leg- 
horns. Three farm flocks, Hollywood, 
Tancreds and English. Barron eggs and 
chicks. Catalog free. Miller Poultry 
Yards, Dept. 35, Hampton, Iowa. 
CERTIFIED White, Buff or Brown Leg- 
horn chicks; guaranteed to live; winter 
laying, tested flocks: prices reasonable. 
Catalog free. Peters Certified Poultry 
Breeders’ Assn., Box 811, Newton, Iowa. 
BIG egg strain White Leghorns; record 
layers; trap-nest stock; eggs, chicks, 
‘catalog. Van Valin’s Leghorn Farm, Box 
65, College Springs, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—English S. C. W. Leghorn 
chicks and eggs; 10 per cent discount 
on early orders. Send for catalog. Mrs. 
Cc. C. Fitz, Route 2, Alexander, Iowa. 


ORPINGTONS 
































CERTIFIED Rose Comb and Single Comb 
Red chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, 
winter laying, tested flocks; good color; 
prices reasonable. Catalog free. Peterg 
Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., Box 
811, Newton, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds; big 
type, dark red, extra heavy layers, 
Winners for 12 years. Eggs—Kange, $%, 
100; $3.25, 50. Exhibition mating eggs, $2, 
15; $6, 50. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Solon, Ia, 
SINGLE Comb Reds, Scranten strain: 
bred for color, type and laying; pen— 
$2, 15; range—$6, 100. Chas. Walter, Al- 
toona, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Reds, exhibition and pro. 
duction; pens, 1—§2.50 for 15; 2—$8 for 
100; range—$5.50 per 100. Mating list 
ready. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Iowa. 


GEESE aa 

EGGS—White Embdeen and Gray African, 
50 cents; Buff Geese, 75 cents; Tou- 
louse, 40 cents each. Also few White 
Embdeen and Toulouse ganders only $3.5 
each. Miller Poultry Yards, Hampton, Ia, 


BABY CHICKS 


BABY chicks from purebred stock. Big 
hatches every week. We can 
promptly. White or Brown Leghorns, §1 
per 100, $48 per 500; Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas, Barred Rocks, 8S. C. Reds, $12 per 
100; $58 per 500; White Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $13.50 per 
100; $65 per 500. Postpaid. 100 per cent 
live delivery guaranteed. Hillview Poul- 
try Farm, Box D, Bellevue, Lowa. 
BABY CHICKS—AIl varieties. Murray 
McMurray’s heavy laying, popular and 
rare breeds. Purebred, selected, tested 
flocks. 100 per cent safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Big illustrated catalog free. Many 
peitures, full descriptions. Very low 
prices. Write today. Also hatching eggs 
and stock. Member International Baby 
Chick Association. Murray McMurray, 
Box 66, Webster City, Iowa. 
s,ABY CHICKS—Be sure to get our free 
illustrated catalog and reasonable prices 
before ordering your chicks. We have 
ten popular varieties, all purebred and 
heavy layers, from healthy farm range 
flocks that are declared free from disease 
by assistant state veterinarian. Write 
La Doux’s Hatchery, Box 700, Spirit Lake, 
Iowa. 
BABY CHICKS forsale. Don’t buy until 
you get our offer for March. Chicks 
from standard bred ,disease free flocks, 
Fifteen varieties; 100 per cent live deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Considering quality, our 
prices are exceptionally low. We are mem- 
bers of International and Iowa _ Baby 
Chick Associations. Write or call. Cher 
okee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, {@, 


“ILLINOIS accredited’ purebred chicks; 

state inspected breeding stock. Barred 
Rocks, Single Comb Reds, $15, 100; White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Rocks, $16, 100; postpaid; 100 per cent live 
delivery; hatch every Monday; order from 
ad. Member International and _Iilinols 
Chick Associations. Earlville Hatchery, 4 
Ottawa St., Earlville, Ill. 


ROSS ‘chicks, reliable natcheries use egg 
only from culled flocks of standard 
breeding and produce chicks of the great- 
est vitality by scientific incubation. 
Twelve standard breeds. 100 per cent 
prepaid live delivery. Write for 
and catalog. Ross Hatchery, Dept. G 
Junction City, Kan. 4 
BABY CHICKS—Guaranteed to live. Get 
our catalog, with low prices, on superidr 
bred, heavy laying varieties. oxplains 
how and why we guarantee chicks to live 
Write A. G. Peters, president, Peters 
Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., Box 81, 
Newton, Iowa. 5 
SHINN chicks are best. Cost less. White 
Leghorns, $12, 100; trap-nested, 0. 
greed, Hogan tested, egg lines 288 to 330. 
. If you want to 
save, write for free poultry book. 5 


Other breeds, $14, 100 
Poultry Farm, Box 109, Greentop, Mo. 









































CERTIFIED Buff and White Orpington 
chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, win- 
ter laying, standard bred, tested flocks: 


PUREBRED chicks; White, Buff ans 
Brown Leghorns, $10, 100, postpale 
Barred Rocks, Reds, White he "3 teft- 











own 


for big jacks of the best bioodlines. Cor- | prices reasonable. Catalog free. Peters | Buff and White Orpingtons, : 
respondence solicited. McIlroy Stock Farm, | Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., Box | overs, $10. Jorgensen’s Hatchery, Gu 
Louisiana, Mo. 811, Newton, Iowa. Center, Iowa. a 
JERSEYS PLYMOUTH ROCKS BUFF Orpington chicks, hatched from our 
SIX” purebred Jersey cows, price $156 | ARISTOCRAT dark Barred Rocks; win- high-class stock. We use our 


each; 2 2-year-old heifers, recorded, $75 
each, 4 October calves, $40 each. Chas. 
Halverson, West Union, Iowa, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOOT Trouble—If your feet ache, burn, 
scald, swell, blister, perspire, disagree- 

odors, don't suffer. Write to the Miller 

Drug Co., Kimball, S. D. 

DRUGGISTS’ formulas for Chicken Diar- 
rhea, Dandruff, Gargle, Itch, ete., eight 

for $1. John Schroeder, 2036 Wash Ave., 

Cedar Rapids, fowa. ‘ 














MINNESOTA 

WHY support a landlord? Buy a tow- 
priced farm in the heart of the coming 
dairy section of Minnesota. For free map 
a ere, — Oscar H. Smith, 
ommissioner of Immigration, Dept. 652, 
State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 











AUTO TRAILER 
FOR $39 you can buy our new light weight 
auto trailer, two weeks’ free trial, half 
ton capacity; just the thing for light, 
speedy hauling: hitch it either to your 
auto or truck. Write at once for catalog. 
Bower Mfg. Co., Box 1, Fowler, Ind. 








ners in show rooms and egg contests; 
eges—$8, 105; $4.50, 50; $2, 1 Pens 
mated by Holterman, $7.50 and $5, 15. 
Trapnested continuously three years. Di- 
arrhea tested. Prepaid. Send for mating 
list. State record farm. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, 
Gowrie, Iowa. 
CERTIFIED Barred Rock chicks; guaran- 
ted to live; heavy, winter laying, tested 
flocks, properly mated; prices reasonable. 
Catalog free. Peters Certified Poultry 
Breeders’ Assn., Box 811, Newton, Iown. 
BARRED Rock chicks from extra good 
layers; live delivery guaranteed; $13, 
100; eggs, 100, $4. Laura McCubbin, Green 
Mountain, Towa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
QMB REDS, 250 egg strain; eggs, 
ch; 100, $17. 














OSE 
15, $3; 100, $8; chicks, 20¢ ea 
Rose Cottage, Fiverside, Iowa. 





is large type 


Our flock is healthy, vow for 


has good color and quality. Order 
future delivery; 50 chicks, $8; 100 or moe 
15 cents each. W. B. Shaw, Monroe, ™ 
DELLNER chicks are reasonably priced 

All guaranteed purebred from hea 
We hatch only 


only. 














farm range flocks. free, 
leading varieties. Colored catalog 
Dellner Hatchery, Ralph Lobdell, 
Dept. X, Waterloo, Iowa. 
WHITE Wyandotte baby chicks. 
hatch eggs from one flock only. 
sonal attention insures healthy Farm, 





We 
Pers 







100, Terrace Home Chic 
ol Pts, R. F. D. 4, Ames, Iowa. i 








; icks UB 
DON’T think of ordering baby crite tor 


til you see our free catalog. prices 
day. 30 breeds. Our quality and reall 
will please you. Specialists all Chick 
Le s and Wyandottes. Spencer ag 
Hatchery, Lock Drawer I, Spence! ? 
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WALLACE FARMER, Aprit 3, 1928" 
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BABY CHICKS 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





CHix—Purebred, heavy laying strains; 
100 per cent live delivery. Leghorns, 
$12; Anconas, $13; Rocks, Reds, $14; W. 
Orpingtons, $16; Minorcas, $18. Bruns- 
yold Hatchery, Northwood, Iowa. 


CERTIFIED chicks from our purebred 
prize winning, heavy laying strain; 
Jeading varieties; 100 per cent live de- 
livery; catalog free. Meadow View Farm 
Hatchery, St. Peter, Minn. 


CHICKS from selected purebred heavy 
laying flocks; Leghorns 12 cents; Reds, 
Rocks, Wyandottes, 14 cents. Other vari- 
eties. Free catalog. Revere Hatchery, 
Revere, Mo., or Farmington, Iowa. 
TOLUCA chicks; health insured; serum 
treated flocks; guaranteed purebred, 
arrive safely and live. Try them and suc- 
ceed. 12 cents up. Free catalog. Fifteen 
varieties. ‘Toluca Hatchery, Toluca, I. 


SEVEN leading varieties of purebred baby 

chicks from MHoganized healthy farm 
flocks, 100 per cent alive delivery guaran- 
teed. Prepaid postage. Girculars free. 
Valley View Farm, Bellevue, Iowa. 


BABY chicks and eggs of the leading va- 
_ riety of chickens; also duck, geese and 
turkey eggs; list free. Miller Poultry 
- Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 
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ig GUARANTEED purebred chicks. Fifty 
ip healthy breeding flocks under our per- 
10 sonal supervision. Catalog free. Emmets- 
h- burg Hatchery. Box D, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
ri % YEARS’ experience with S. C. W. Leg- 


er horns enables me to sell chicks of best 
laying strains at $12, 100; $55 per 500. 
Gaul’s Hatchery, Tipton, Iowa. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


ay 

nd ANCONAS 

SINGLE Comb Ancona hatching eggs 
" from stock direct from Sheppard’s pens. 
y $5 per 100. Fertility guaranteed. Chicks 

















se hatched on order. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Mon- 
ty roe, lowa. 

y, BRAHMAS 

a LIGHT Brahma eggs for hatching. From 
28 prize winning stock that come very near 


8 standard perfection. Chas. Spoerry, Dolli- 
ve ver, Iowa. ; 

nd JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 

ge A FEW eggs and chicks from our very 
select mating. Marcy Farm strain. 
Eggs, $5 per 15; chicks, 50 cents each. 
Dr. C. J. Scott, Knoxville, Iowa. 

ti JERSEY Black Giant hatching eggs, $3.75 
ks for 15. A few good pullets, $5 each. N. 
- Parrott, Monticello, Iowa. é ia: 
iv JERSEY Black Giants, Marcy strain, eggs 

















ur for hatching, $2 per 15, $10 per 100. F. 
m- D. Sutherland, Centre Junetion, Iowa. 

by LEGHORNS 

“ BUY hatching eggs now from Rodgers 
me trapnested ever-laying White Leghorns 


KS; derived from Geo. B. Ferris, best egg 

ed strain; 95 per cent fertility guaranteed. 

ite Ferris best strain, $2 for 15; $12, 100; $55, 

ite 500; $100, 1,000. Utility flock, $1.50, 15; 

ive $8, 100; $35, 500; $60, 1,000. Low price for 

om limited time only. C. C. Rodgers, Car- 

a lise, Iowa. Mail your order today. 

KULP R. C. B. Leghorns, farm range, 

— eggs $5 per 100; chicks, $12. 100 per cent 

388 live delivery guaranteed. Order ahead. 

rd One-half down with order. Mrs. 

at- Snyder, Dayton, Iowa. 

Dn. RYAN strain Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
eggs from healthy, culled flock of heavy 
ers; $4 per 100; satisfaction guaranteed. 

Mrs. Lloyd Howerter, Blairsburg, Iowa. 

jet SINGLE Comb Buff Leghorn eggs, 100, 

Chicks, 100, $12, prepaid. Culled for 
hong and type. A. L. Bowler, Fairfax, 





Glen 











arg PUREBRED Single Comb White Leghorn 





81, eggs. Baron and Hollywood strains. 
Bpectal pen, $5 per 50; flock, $5 per 100. 

m~ ristine Hartshorn, Traer, Iowa. 

di- , ORPINGTONS 

30. BOF Orpingtons—Eggs from_ special 

to bens, guaranteed 100 per cent fertile; 

nn repaid delivery. Circular free. Pen- 


tington Orpington Farms, Sumner Road, 
nd i acoln, Neb. 
id: POORMAN’S 200-egg strain Buff Orping- 
es, tons; all yearling hens mean strong 
ft: thleks eggs—100, $7.50; pen, 10-pound 
rie vers cockerel, mated 81% pound hens, 15, 
-_ Joseph O’Brien, Waukon, Towa. 
EBRED Buff Orpington hatching 
a, for sale; culled flock; heavy winter 
og per 100. F. H. Baum, Cas- 
» lowa. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
EGGS—15, $1.25, 100, $6. Baby Chicks— 
25, $5; 100, $18. From dark, narrow 
barred Plymouth Rocks of good quality, 
high type; showed first prize cockerels at 
Pottawattamie county fair, 1923 and 1924. 
Gayle White, Oakland, Iowa. 
WHITE Rock hatching eggs from noted 
production prize winners; Fishel direct 
matings, $6, 100; good hateh guaranteed 
or infertile eggs replaced once at half 
price. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 
WHITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain, ex- 
pert culling for egg production; $5 per 
hundred, postpaid. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Mrs. G. W. Hunter, Barnes City, 
Iowa. 
EGGS—Thompson’s Imperial Ringlet 
Barred Rocks; blue ribbon winners; 
mating list free; thirty-two years’ expe- 
rience; flock, $9 per 100; pens, $5 to $7. 
Mrs. Alvin Windom, Nodaway, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Buff Rock hatching ergs 
from flock culled by expert; $5 per 100, 
$3 per 50. High fertility guaranteed. 
Wm. Vandehaar, Mitcheilville, Iowa. 
BUFF ROCK hatehing eggs, 35 per 100, 
from healthy culled flock, good color. 
Address, Mrs. Theo. J. Saupe, Sheldon, fa. 
BARRED Plymouth Rock eggs; Pen No. 
1, $1.50 per 15; range flock, $5 per hun- 
dred. Dr. S. G. Lindsay, Bonaparte, Ia. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Rose Comb Red eggs; extra large, dark 
red, accredited flock; every hen a layer; 
$7, 100; pen, $3 setting. Red Rose Poul- 
try Farm, Butler, Ill. 
S. C. RED eggs from heavy laying range 
flock; good type and color; %5 r 200, 
delivered. Mrs. Park W. Moorhead, Moor- 
head, Iowa. 
R. C. R. 1. Red eggs from prize winners 
and extra heavy winter layers; $3.50, 50; 
$6. 100, prepaid. Mrs. Harley Shaffer, 
Webster City, Iowa. 
STATE record flock of R. C. R. I. Reds 
hatching eggs from select matings $8 
and $10 per 100. S. L. Mealey, Richland, 
Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Red eggs, selected flock, 
vigorous, dark red, heavy laying strain, 
$7 per 100. FPlorence I. Young, Newell, 
Towa. i) Haas 
SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red hateh- 
ing eggs, 34.50 per 100 for flock eggs; 
also can sell some pen eggs for $5 per 100. 
Mrs. Robert Vermilyea, Bronson, lowa. 
Ss. C. R. I. RED eggs for hatching; farm 
range; good color; $5 per hundred, pre- 
paid. Mrs. Herbert Myers, R. 5, Guthrie 
Center, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs 
from culled flock; 15, $1; 100, $5. Mrs. 
L. C. Slaughter, Dallas Center, Iowa. 


















































SEED CORN 


1924 CERTIFIED Wimple’s Yellow Dent, 
selected ears from bred corn, certified 
by 8. D. Crop Improvement’ Association. 
Remember Wimple’s Yellow Dent was 
highest yielding corn in north-central 
district in lowa state high yield test, and 
in loca? tests. Our corn was used in the 
South Dakota exhibit at the International 
Show, Chitago, 1924. Price per bu., f. a. 
b. Beresford, $5, shelled and graded, sacks 
included; in ear, 25 cents extra for sacks. 
If corn does net suit upon arrival, it may 
be returned within ten days and purchase 
price refunded. Otto W. Sundstrom, Lone 
Oak rm, Beresford, 8. D. 
300 BUSHELS purebred Reid Yellow Dent 
seed corn, picked in pail, @ried on nail 
in our seed house before killing frost; 97 
to 100 germination; ear or shelled, $3.75 
bushel; five bushels er more, $3.50; shelled 
corn is hand tipped, butted, graded; 15 
days return privilege. Write for sample. 
J. O. Schmiedeskamp, Clayton, Ill., Adams 
County. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCE 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


12 WELCH’S Concord grape vines, twe 

year, $1; ffity one year, $2; 100 aspar- 
agus, $1; 100 Progressive and 200 Duntap 
strawberry plants, $2; 25 rhubarb, $i; 
three. Stayman’s Winesap, three York 
Imperial, two Fameuse and two Red June, 
$2; ten Richmond cherry, $4; ten Com- 
pass, $2.50; ten Elberta peach, $2; three 
Ganska, three Terry, two Lorfng Prize 
and two Qmaha plum, $3. All good four- 
foot branched trees (prepaid); checks 
accepted. Order from this ad. Satisface- 
tion guaranteed. Read ‘Truth Well Told” 
—— free. Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, 
owa. 


SEED Potatoes, northern grown, hand 
picked, Gurney’s Bugless. Irish Cob- 
blers, $1.50 bu.; Early Ohios, Green Moun- 
tains, Russet Rurals and New York Rurak, 
Cheaper if taking 2% bushels or 
more. Bags free. Order from this ad 
or send for eircular, “How to Grow Bet- 
ter Potatoes,” and prices on certified 
seed. O. Barringer, Rock Creek, Minn. 











SEED Corn; Krug utility type; disease 
resisting early Yellow Dent. Kallal’s 
Improved Large Yellow Dent; well 
ripened, early selected, highest germina- 
tion, hand nubbed, shelled, graded and 
sacked, $4 per bushel. I showed champion 
bushel Yellow Dent at the 1924 Peoria 
Zreater Exposition and Nattonal Swine 
Show. Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, Ill. 


EXTRA early ear seed corn; Reid Yellow 

Dent and Silver King; sack picked and 
kiln dried; 35 years’ experience in growing 
and handling seed corn; $5 per bu.; sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or purchase price re- 
funded. W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Special- 
ist, Ames, Iowa. 


SEED CORN—Reid Yellow Dent, Western 

Plowman, Golden King (100 day); sack 
picked, dried on racks, tipped, shelled, 
graded; germination, 96 to 100 per cent; 
$5 per bu., bags free; also complete stock 
domestic clovers, alfalfa, soybeans, etc. 
Farmers’ Co-operative Seed Co., Cam- 
bridge, fil. 


CERTIFIED Golden Jewel 1923 seed corn; 
south Minnesota grown; ideal for corn 
belt; heavy yielder; 90-95 per cent ger- 
mination; $4 bu.; Mberal free sample. 
F. E. Knock, The Lakeshores Farm, Buf- 
falo Lake, Minn. 
SEED CORN—Golden Jewel, 1923 crop; 
home grown and carefully’ selected; 
shelled, graded, sack included, $4.25 per 
ou.; germination 94 to 100 per cent; sam- 
ple will be sent on request. O. R. Stevens, 
Hanley Falls, Minn. 
REID'S Yetlow Dent, early type; 90 Day 
Yellow, Pride of Saline. ee White, 
test 99 to 100 per cent germination, $2.50 
bushel. Catalog. Grandview Farms, 
Grantville, Kan. 




















ROSE. Comb; Rhode Island Red eggs 
range flock; $5 per 100; $1 per setting. 
L. S. Aschenbrenner, Laurens, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


ROSE Comb Rhode Island White eggs 
from range flock, $1 per 15, $6 per 100. 











Pen 1, $5; pen 2, $3.50 per 15. Mrs. P. 
Weber, Dana, lowa. 

SINGLE COMB REDS 
SINGLE Comb Red eggs from leading 


strains from choice farm range flocks. 
Eggs $1.25 per 15, $3.26 per 50, $6 per 100. 
Baby chicks $15 per 100. Miller Poultry 
Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 





HANGER dried early and late utility type 

Reid’s for any part Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souri. Usual guarantee; bushel. 
Thirty years’ experience seed house. W. 
Cc. Bryant, Kirkwood, Il. 


SEED CORN—# bu. Early strain of 
Reid Yellow Dent; high yielding; ger- 
mination, 98 per cent. Tipped, butted, 
shelled and sacks furnished. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cliff M. Heller, Belle Plaine, 
Iowa. 
CHOICE seed corn. Medium early, white 
and yellow. Prices reasonable; sacks, 
sample and circular free. Write today. 
Stuart Keneipp, Meadowbrook Farms, 














- WYANDOTTES 5, Mt. Carmel, Illinois, 
WHITE Wyandotte eggs for hatching. | KRUG Yellow Dent and Golden King 
Martin Regal direct; flock culled; $5 (early, good doer in northern Iowa). 
per 100; eggs carefully selected and | Best yielders in 121 tests. Grown near 


packed. Mrs. F. L. Williams, New Sharon, 
Iowa. 


‘Davenport, Iowa. Write for circular. 
Morgan Bros., Galva, Iowa. 





R. CC. S. L. Wyandotte eggs from prize 
winning stock.. satisfaction guaranteed; 
$3, 30; $4, 50; $7, 100. Mrs. Holman Lee, 
R. 1, Lacey, Iowa. 
reece - MISCELLANEOUS, 
HATCHING eggs, healthy purebred Buff 
Orpington, Barred Plymouth Rock, Gi- 
ant Pekin ducks, Mammoth Toulouse 
geese. Mrs. Ira Gongwer, Fairfax, Iowa. 
Ss. C. ANCONA eggs, $4.50 per 106, $1.25 
per 15. R. C. White Wyandotte eggs, 
same price. Mrs. Geo. P. Scott, Batavia, 
Jowa. 
PUREBRED Rose Comb Rhode Island 
White hatching eggs, $6 per 100, $1 per 
15, ostpaid. Mrs. Bryan MHoskinson, 
Corning, lowa. 














DUCKS 





wer lowa. 
KELLERSTRASS strain White Orpington 

30 per 100. " - 
ing. los. Mrs. Ralph Hayes, Corn 


BUFF Orpington duck eggs from Coli- 

seum, lowa State Fair winners; vigor- 
ous old stock; 12, $3. Joseph O’Brien, 
Waukon, Iowa. 





aS from good, large Buff Orpington 
e€ Comb; 100, $5; 15, $1.50. J. C. 
Simon, Rowan, . . 


vir 

3 

pe, 

for 

ré, 

4 we $5 per 100 prepaid. Baby chicks, 
hy 

en 

ee, 

op Iowa. 
— 





FAWN Indian Runner duck eggs. Real 
money makers. $1 per 12. Cash with 
order. Marion Palmer, Montezuma, Iowa. 





“a SOFF Orpingtons of quality; 15, $1.50; 
on Ban, 4; 100, $7; prepaid. Mrs. Thos. 
—tmgardner, Colchester, IM. 


MAMMOTH White Pekin duck eggs; all 
season; 11, $1; 30, $2.50; 60 ,$5. Mrs. 
Will Reed, Lake Park, Iowa. 











GOOSE EGGS 





Be MOUTH ROCKS 

Rock hatching eggs; selected for 

Ber 106 type and egg production; $4.50 
00; $1 per 15. Henry J. Albers, Hol- 
» lowa. 

FISHEL Strain White Rock eggs, 100, $5; 

from I mated pens with males direct 


Fishel, 15, $2.60. Kendall Farms, 
j on, Iowa. 











WHITE Emden goose Qte®. 35e each. 
_Mrs. Earl Abernathy, Concord, HL _ 
GEESE AND DUCKS 
EXTRA large Mammoth Toulouse goose 
eges at 25 cents; M. W. Pekin duck 
eggs at 10 cents. Insured, postpaid. Wm. 
- Beohm, Box 38, R. 2, Buffalo Center, 

owa. 








SEED CORN—Reid Yellow Dent and Iowa 
Silver Mine. Germination 98 and 100, 
official test. Grown less than 25 miles 
from Iowa line. $3.50 bushel. Sacks free. 
Chas. Speiser, Green Castle, Mo. 
NURSERY stock, spray materials, — 
pumps, garden tools, seed corn, baby 
chicks, poultry remedies. Falls City 
Nursery, Falls City, Neb. 
SEED CORN—lowa Silver Mine (1923); 
germination 95 per cent; 1924, germina- 
tion 90 per cent plus; shelled and graded; 
$3 per bu. H. M. Curtis, Churdan, Iowa. 


SEED CORN—FEarly picked, high germi- 
nation; Black’s—Yellow Dent, $4; Reid 
Yellow Dent, $3.50 per bu.; Sudan, $8 
hundred. Kendall Farms, Corydon, Ia. 
REID Yellow Dent seed corn; early va- 
riety and high germination; $3.50 a bu. 
Chas. Benischek, Route 2, Vail, Lowa. 
KRUG’S Yellow seed corn, 1924 crop; ma- 
tures early; tests high, 98; price $4, 
f. o. b. Houser Bros., Polk, lowa. 
UTILITY type Yellow Dent, fire dried, 
$3.50 to $5 per bu.; ten-day testing priv- 
illege. E. O. Newkirk, Bowen, IM. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 























COWPEAS, new crop, sound, bright. 
Mixed, $3.60 bu.; New Eras, $3.85; 
Whippoorwills, light mixed, $3.95. Vir- 


ginia seybeans, $3.85. Seed corn, - 
ard varieties, selected, graded, $2.75, paar 
included. McWilliams & Sander, Jack- 


son, Mo. 

SCARIFIED Wood's clover or dalea seed, 
$16 per bushel; inoculation, $1; f. o. b. 

Can be sown in April, May and June, W. 

H. Wood & Son, Logan, Iowa. 








CANNA Bulbs—Beautiful single and as- 

sorted varieties at $1 per dozen, pre- 
paid. Dahlia Bulbs—The fancy, extraor- 
dinary kinds; $1.50 per six, prepaid. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Shomont Farms, 
Dept. W. Monticello, Iowa. 


ALFALFA seed, 90 per cent pure, $7.50 





per bushel; hulled white sweet clover; 
raek.. 


96 per cent pure, $8 per bushel; t 
here; sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Concor- 
dia, Kan. 


JACKSON County home grown, doubly 

recleaned red clover seed, $22 per bu, 
track here; sacks, 50 cents each; samples 
The best for lowa farmers. Trout & Mate 
thias, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


MANCHU soybeans; buy “home grown” 

seed direct from grower. “State in- 
spected’’; germination 98 per cent. Bushel 
lot $2.75; bags free; sample on request. 
John Briden, Janesville, Towa, 


MILLIONS 
Dunlap—250, 
State inspected. 
Durham, Mo. 
STRAWBERRY Plants—Investigate the 
New Cooper. Fresh dug plants, $2 hun- 
dred, prepaid. Dunilaps, 66 cents. Nelson 

Bros., Essex, lowa. 
MANCHU soybeans, grown seven years 
without failure; $3 per bu.; bags free. 
Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
MANCHU soybeans, grown im Lyon coun- 
ty, Iowa, at $3 per bu., while they last. 
Jos. Hanson, Inwood, Towa. 
EVERGREEN trees, 18 to 24 inch, 7 for 
$2. Write for price per hundred. Gay 
& Son, Essex, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 











strawberry plants; Senator 
$1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3. 
Postpaid. H. Thale, 























CABBAGE MAGGOTS 

The cabbage maggot annually exacts @ 
severe toll from gardeners and plans for 
combating the pest occupy the attention 
of growers at this season of the year. 
Sereening the seedbed with cheesecloth te 
protect the young cabbage plants from 
the adult flies which lay their eggs about 


the base of the plants is the commonest 
and perhaps the most dependable means 
of checking the maggot. Some growers, 
however, prefer to raise their cabbage 
plants in open beds, and, in order to pro- 
tect plants grown in thig way the ente- 
mologists at the New York agricultural 
experiment station at Geneva have tried 
out other control methods. 

Placing tobaceo dust about the base of 
the young cabbage plants proved effective 
but this treatment required large amounts 
of dust and seems impractical because of 
the excessive cost, except possibly ia 
small seedbeds. 

A cheap and effective remedy was 
found in the use of a corrosive sublimate 
solution applied in a solid stream imme- 
diately about the base of the plants. This 
solution contains one ounce of powdered 
corrosive sublimate in ten gallons of wa- 
ter, and one gallon of the solution wil? 
take care of thirty feet of row. The 
solution can be applied with an ordinary 
sprinkling can with the perforated eap 
removed. Since this corrosive sublimate 
is only effective against the eggs and 
young maggots, it is most important that 
the first application be made at the 
proper time. This, the station workers 
say, is about the time European plums 
come into full bloom. In order to avoid 
possible burning, the young plants should 
be well thru the ground, but not more 
than a week old. One or two additional 
applications should be made at weekly in- 
tervals, if the insects are numerous. 

Screening is said to cost about 25 cents 
per 1,600 plants, the tebaceo dust treat- 
ment at least $1 per 1,000, and the corre. 
sive sublimate treatment about 18 cents. 
per 3,000. 
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Southwestern—Montgomery County, Mar. 
25—Nice showers and a, little sunshine 
make spring seem real enough, and the 
work goes on nicely. Pasture grasses 
coming to life, and wheat seems to be 
all right, with about the usual percentage 
of winter killing in the stand. Stalk fields 
drying out and disks are cutting them up 
preparatory to sowing oats in a few days. 
Few spring pigs to date. Looks like a 
big corn acreage, as there are more mea- 
dows and pastures broken this spring.— 
Arthur Nelson. 


Centrali—Hardin County, March 26—The 
Weather is warmigg up and a few farmers 
are in the field, but the ground is a little 
too wet. Some are plowing sod. Some 
have wood to saw. Roads are getting in 
g00d shape after two weeks of mud, Not 
much moisture since our snow storm, 
Stock of all kinds healthy. Quite a num- 
ber of early pigs. Lambs beginning to 
come and shearing started. Fat hogs are 
scarce, and only a few lots of feeding 
“cattle. Hens laying well and price of 
eges holds around 25 cents. The Farmers’ 
Exchange makes the packers pay the 
limit. Not much poultry selling. Horses 
have been selling well at the horse sales. 
—A. R. Calkins, 

Northern—Palo Alto County, March 26 
—Farmers are commencing to sow oats. 
Some have started plowing. The ground 
is dry, as there has not been any rain. 
It is some colder today. Have had a 
strong wind yesterday and today.—K. A. 
MeMillin. 

Central—Grundy County, March 27— 
Spring seems to be here, the way farmers 
are taking advantage of this ideal weath- 
er; everybody seems to be in the field— 
@ome plowing sod, others disking fall 
Plowed sod, and quite a number of corn 
stalk fields; while some think it a little 
early and are hauling manure; some are 
poasting that if the weather continues 
they will start seeding Monday. Last 
year was not so good with us, so people 
mre anxious to get out with new hope 
and forget the past. Sows bred mostly 
for late pigs on account of scarcity of 
feed; about the usual number. Few cattle 
on feed, mostly on silage and cottonseed 
meal, Some hogs to ship yet. Feeders 
selling around 7 cents. Grass is getting 
green and some stock turned out already. 
Very little corn or oats for sale. Hired 
help plentiful. Some ppaking gardens. No 
young chicks yet, altho some hens are 
sitting. Trees show no life yet. No hog 
disease here. Testing cattle for T. B.— 
Gus Treimer. 

Northwestern—Pocahontas County, Mar. 
27—Fair spring weather prevails; roads 
are in excellent condition. Field work 
has commenced, mostly plowing and disk- 
ing sod. Few have started seeding oats. 
Some of the small surplus of corn has 
been shelled and marketed. Grain prices 
are discouraging. Hog prices have ad- 
vanced, but not many fat hogs left. Few 
March litters of pigs. Livestock doing 
well.—F. Blondil. _ ¥ 

Centrai—Hamilton County, March 28— 
Weather is very dry and somewhat cool. 
fad a snow storm and one shower of 
rain so far this month. Roads all dragged 
and look like a race-track. All stock 
coming thru the winter in fine shape and 
plenty of rough feed left over. <A few 
pigs are coming, but pig crop is not up 
to normal. The fields are in good shape. 
Farm work will begin next week. Some 
have already started to plow sod, Cream 
42 cents, eggs 26 cents.—J. W. N. 

Central—Greene County, March 27— 
Farmers are busy in fields plowing, har- 
rowing cornstalks and burning them; also 
a number putting in oats. Eggs 25 cents, 
cream 43 cents. A number of young 
chickens. Several old chickens are dying, 
trouble is similar to enlarged liver or 
may be tuberculosis. Some young pigs 
and calves. Some farmers buying young 
horses to use. A number put in a few 
early gardens. Rhubarb and early winter 
onions are up.—Mrs,. A. F. Carl. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, March 27— 
Spring work started March 23, with sod 
plowing. Ground turns up nfcely; much 
frost in spots. Ground must be very dry 
down deep. Roads fair except in spots, 
Many horses are not in good condition 
this spring. Lots of spring lambs in good 
condition. Pig crop will be later than 
usual. Cream and eggs a good price.— 
A. A. Hallett. 

Western—Ida. County, March 27—Roads 
dry and dusty. No seeding done yet, but 
farmers are busy in the fields—some are 
plowing, others disking stalk ground pre- 
paring seed bed for small grain. More 
barley will be sown this year because 
farmers desire early hog feed. Spring 
chickens are making their appearance; 
one lady reports a hatch from her incu- 
bator of 76 per cent today. Cash price 
for eggs 24 cents, butterfat 39 cents.— 
John Preston, 

Northwestern—Clay County, March 27— 
Weather has been very. favorable for 

‘early spring work. Fields are drying out 
' and neighbors have been plowing sod, A 





few started seeding oats the 26th, and 
each day sees more and by the first of 
the week oat seeding should be in full 
swing. Everything is very dry and rain 
is badly needed. There hasn’t been enough 
moisture this winter to help the wells, 
and it finds many farmers starting in 
with hauling .water.—G. W. Barnard. 





MISSOURI 

South-Central—Webster County, March 
23—Another week of mild weather; two 
light showers. Oat crop larger than usual, 
but put up in fine shape. Wheat acreage 
smaller than usual, but starting up finely. 
A larger number of sales in March than 
any month during the winter. Fair prices 
for everything but horses; they are still 
a drag on the market. A number of 
farmers are setting out strawberries. To- 
mato crop will be big this spring as to 
acres. A larger part of the corn ground 
is plowed than usual in March. Eggs 25 
cents, hens 20 cents, butterfat 40 cents,— 
J. C. Preston. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, March 
27—Weather ideal; cool and pleasant. Oat 
sowing in full swing. ‘hne usual acreage 
will be sown. Lots of clover seed being 
sown. Wheat came thru the winter in 
fine shape, and is good 90 per cent. Spring 
pig crop 25 to 40 per cent short of last 
year. The calf and colt crops will be 25 
per cent short. Plenty of corn to make 
the crop on, and all the oats we need, 
Wheat and grass are greening up. Some 
potatoes planted, and some gardens made. 
Hens 18 cents, eggs 25 cents. Corn has 
dropped to $1, oats 55 cents. Some wheat 
yet to sell, Wheat goes down; flour goes 
up.—J. W. Griggs. 


NEBRASKA 

Northern—Holt County, March 25—The 
weather conditions are conducive to the 
care of stock and sowing of sweet clover. 
‘Will grow or. light soil, but it is well to 
know the variety adapted to location; it is 
a great soil builder. The acreage of al- 
jfalfa sown this season will be normal. 
Farmers are lining up for spring work. 
Acreage of all crops, as it appears now, 
will be normal. Condition of rye good. 
Acreage of fall wheat low. Seed oats 
selling at 60 cents per bushel, local price. 
Corn at elevator 84 cents, shelled; ear 
corn 75 to 80 cents, local market; not 
many bushels for sale at that price. Some 
are holding their corn for June and July 
market, Potatoes 75 cents per bushel, 
eges 24 cents per dozen. Roads in fair 
condition where graded.—Alex. R. Wertz. 

Central—Platte County, March 27—Fine 
weather prevails and field work is in full 
swing. Wheat is growing rapidly, but 
every field or spot that was not covered 


with snow during the severe’ winter 
months is dead and will have to be 
planted to other crops. There is still 


Some of last. year’s wheat in the bin; 
farmers waiting for price to go up again. 
—Albert Miksch. 





(NDIANA 

Eastern—Randolph County, March 
We have had fine weather so far this 
week. <A good deal of plowing done, and 
lots of farmers sowing oats. Most have 
broadcasted their oats; a few drilled. 
Wheat is loking bad; some farmers are 
tearing it up and putting in oats. Cream 
48 cents, eggs 28 cents.—Noel E. Rickert. 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, April 5-12 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
21:32 a. m.3 12:01 p, m.; 12:81 p. m.; 1:01 
p. m.; 1:25 p. m. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the morn- 
ing and also at noon and 1:00 in the after- 


m.; 


noon. Covers all of the leading western 
markets, but with special attention to 
St. Louis, 


Music and Amusement Programs 


Ames, WOI, 270—Monday, 10:00 p. m., 
music; Thursday, 8:15 p. m., music. 

Chicago, KYW, 586—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 8:00 to 9:00, 9:00 to 10:00; 
Wednesday, $8:00 to 8:30; 9:45 to 1:00; 
Thursday, 8:20 to 9:00, and 10:00 to 11:30, 
musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 1:00 p. 
m., midnight revue; Saturday, 9:35 to 
11:30 p, m, 





Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Tuesday, 7:30, 
music; ,Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; 
Thursday, 7:00 to 11:00 p. m., music; Fri- 
day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
m., music. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 291—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Sunday, from 
9:00 to 9:30, and occasionally vesper serv- 
ices from 4:00 to 5:00 p. m.; music, Satur- 
day, 7:30. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—8:00 p. 
m. Monday, music; 8:30 p. m. Wednesday, 
music; 8:00 p. m. Friday, music. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30 Monday, 
"Wednesday and Friday. : 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30, dinner hour 
program, every evening but Wednesday 
and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every night but 


Wednesday. 

Omaha, WAAW, 278—Monday, 7:30 to 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Monday, 7:00 p. 


m.; Tuesday, 6:00 p. m.; Wednesday, 7:00 
p. m.; Thursday, 7:00 p. m.; Friday, 7:45 
p. m.; Saturday, 7:00 p. m.; musical pro- 
grams. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night except Tuesday, 6:30 to 10:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
1:25 p. m.; sacred service, Sunday, 6:30 to 
8:00 p. m.; ladies’ hour matinee, 3:00 to 
4:00 p. m, each week-day. 

Talks 

Ames, WOI, 270—Talks every noon *ex- 
— Sunday, following market reports at 
12:30, 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; evening hour program, 8:00 to 
9:00 every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday. 





WATER HEMLOCK SPROUTS DAN- 
GEROUS TO STOCK 


When cattle, sheep or horses exhibit 
symptoms of poisoning during the early 
spring after grazing on land containing a 
stream or other moist places. the trouble 
may be due to water hemlock sprout pol- 
soning, according to A. A. Hansen, of the 
Purdue University agricultural extension 
staff, 

The young sprouts of water hemlock us- 
ually appear during late March before the 
grass has gotten a good start and exper- 
iments have demonstrated that from 
three to eight ounces of the young tops 
will, kill a sheep. Later when the leaves 
expand the tops apparently lose their 
poisonous properties. The tender young 
sprouts, which are readily grazed by 
sheep and other animals, can be identi- 
fied by digging into the ground for the 
tuberous roots, which somewhat resem- 
ble a cluster of small sweet potatoes. 

The usual symptoms of water hemlock 
poisoning are muscular twitching followed 
by intermittent convulsions accompanied 
by grating of the teeth and violent suf- 
fering. Death ordinarily results within a 
few hours, preceded in some cases by a 
period of quiet. On account of the rapid 
action of the poison, little can be done 
to save affected animals. On Indiana 
farms where stock is lost after exhibiting 
the symptoms described, it is best to keep 
grazing animals off the pasture contain- 
ing wet places until the grass has gotten 
a good start. Later when the water 
hemlock flowers, the roots should be 
grubbed out and destroyed. The poison 
is confined to the roots and young shoots. 





IN WORLD WHEAT 
ACREAGES 


Revisions of the winter wheat acreage 
in India and some of the European coun- 
tries, together with a new estimate for 
Esthonia, rqeceived by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, bring the to- 
tal acreage of sixteen countries, up to 
the middle of March, to 124,465,000 acres, 
compared with 120,748,000 acres for the 
same countries last year, an increase of 
3,717,000 acres. 

The increase is attributed mostly to 
the larger acreages reported for the Unit- 
ed States, India, France and Italy, which 
more than compensates for the small re- 
ductions in some of the countries of less 
importance, Countries of the northern 
hemisphere, outside of Russia and China, 
for which estimates are still lacking are 
Germany, Hungary, Yugoslavia and’ the 
countries of north Africa. 

The second estimate of the Indian 
wheat acreage just received by the de- 
partment is 32,057,000 acres, against 30,- 
840,000 acres estimated on the same date 
last year and 31,178,000 acres the final es- 
timate, 

Conditions in India have been gener- 
ally favorable, but recently there have 
been reports of.strong dry winds which 
may adversely affect the out-turn of the 
crop now nearing maturity. In the United 
Provinces some wind damage is reported, 
otherwise crop conditions are favorable. 
In the Punjab rain is needed and crops 
have been injured by frost and wind. 


INCREASE 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ANGUS 
April 16—Walter Wilkinson, Prairie City, ° 
owa, : 
June 16—H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, 
lfowa. 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


Apr. 21—Northwestern Iowa Polled Herel b 


ford Breeders’ Association, H. P. Tongs. 
feldt, secretary, LeMars, Iowa, 


HEREFORDS 
May 20—James C. Mulvihill, Cummings, 


Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLANDS 
Oct. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 
Oct. 15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa, 
MAMMOTH JACKS 


Apr. 8—W. L. De Clow, Cedar Rapidg 
Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. : 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon. 
tinue advertisements already running must haye 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us Dot 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clagg. 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the el yper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
soossvad es late as Monday morning of the week of 
ssue. 














LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal. 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


WALTER WILKINSON ANGUS SALE 


On April 16, Walter Wilkinson, of Prai- 
rie City, Iowa, will sell an offering of 
about fifty head of the best purebred An- 
gus that has ever come from his excep- 
tionally good herd. There are twenty 
bulls in the offering and a better lot 
would be hard to find in any herd at this 
time. The females comprise an excep- 
tionally good lot of heifers—two’s and 
coming three, yearlings and some around 
twelve months old. The entire offering 
belongs to the branches of the _ popular 
Blackbird and Trojan Erica families that 
have made good in the Wilkinson and 
other good herds. Some fifteen of the 
bulls and heifers are by the well-known 
Wilkinson sire, Elburn 4th, the _ highest 
priced Elba Trojan Erica bull living, and 
a goodly number of the heifers are bred 
to this exceptionally well bred sire. Other 
sires represented are Barr Blackcap, Elate 
2d, Buxum, Black Oakfield, Brevaunt and 
Bertha's Oak, the latter a three-year-old 
included in the sale. The sale will be held 
at Evergreen Farm, and Mr. Wilkinson 
wants you to come and spend the day at 
the farm as his guest. You will havea 
chance to inspect the rest of the herd, 
and a day at Evergreen Farm is always © 
am enjoyable event. It is located two 
miles east and a mile north of Prairie 
City, and it embraces some 6500 acres, 
well improved and equipped for siving 
the best of care, with good shelter 
an abundance of blue grass, clover, ete 
See announcement elsewhere in this issue 
and write now for the sale catalog, men. 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
—Advertising Notice. 


N. W. 1OWA POLLED HEREFORD 
BREEDERS’ SALE 


At LeMars, Iowa, on April 21, will take 
place the sixth annual sale of the North 
west Iowa Polled Hereford Breeders’ At 
sociation. Twenty bulls and thirty females 
make up the list and, as at all their 
vious sales, our readers may expec 
find a high class lot of individuals in fine— 
condition. They come from ten leading 
herds of northwest Iowa and are true 
representatives of these herds. The bulls 
are all of serviceable ages, and those if 
need of herd bulls will find among them 
suitable material. It will be remembered 
by many that their bull offering a theo 
ago was an outstanding feature 
not as many bulls will be offQ@:d this 
aed the quality will be in keeping. 

ook of valuable information will 
found in the catalog which may be 
by addressing Mr. H. P. Tons eldt, the 
secretary and manager, LeMars, lows 
Note the announcement elsewhere in this 
issue. Kindly mention this paper W 
writing.—Advertising Notice. 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Interest remains keen in the fall board 
being offered by Messrs. B. A. Samu 
& Son, of Kiron, Iowa. They are 
bought for use in raising fall litters, 
by those who want to be sure they havet | 
ood fall boar to use when _ it : 
reeding time next fall. Few people are 
keeping fall boars this year, and as oe 
sult but few will be available in the fff 
The Samuelsons have a good supply; 
to those in need of same it is none 
soon to be up and doing in getting be 
Note their card which appears regul@ 
in our advertising columns.—Adve 
Notice. 


STUDER STOCK FARM STALLIONS 
Studer Stock Farm has some except 
ally good stallions for sale; one @ 
Pp the 








Es. 


imported Percheron stallion we 
2,100 pounds. He is very low set, 00 
draft type, is a sure breeder and @ 
sire. One is a blue roan, two years 
weighing over 1,800 pounds, heavy 

and built right. He will please anyon 
wanting something good. Studers 
have a Shire stallion coming three ‘ 
old weighing over 1,700 pounds. ' 
colt if properly fitted will make Sof 
show horse. Anyone in the market Ma 
good yearling red Scotch Shorthorn 
should look up the bull offered by 
ders. He is sired by Avon’s Crown. 
out of a Zoe Clipper dam. His ane 


have been consistent winners at "7 
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“WALLACES’ FARMER, April. 3, 1925 ears 








(39) 535 





shows. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farm- 

when writing for information.—Adver- 
tising Notice, 

SHADOW LAWN SHORTHORNS 
Just a werd concerning Shadow Lawn 
ghorthorns, owned by Messrs. Dubes & 
Ohison, Aurelia, Iowa. A recent visit 
to the farm found more young calves than 
we haye ever seen in one herd of Short- 
porns for the size of the herd. Sixty-five 
calves were in evidence; the herd num- 
pering 180 head. As will be remembered, 
this is the home. of Shadow wn Model, 
grand champion bull at the recent Inter- 
national show at Chicago. And he is a 
gon of Village Golden, the sire of the 
greater part of the herd, and every ani- 
mal they. ever showed, covering a long 
period. Besides the get. of Village Golden, 
fhe boys will be out this year with the 
get of Shadow Lawn Model and Shadow 
Lawn Master, both the latter named be- 
ing sired by Village Golden. Shadow 
Lawn Master was first at eight of the big 
shows. All in all this is truly a herd of 
aristocrats. The herd is getting to such 
proportions where it seems necessary to 
make a reduction in the not far distant 
future. As the plans now are, some time 
petween now and another winter they 
will hold a public sale, the offering of 
which will be almost exclusively prize 
winners, or close relatives of the win- 
ners. Watch for the herd at the big 
shows.—A4vertising Notice. 

ANGUS HERD HEADERS 


We direct attention to the announce- 
ment elsewhere in this issue of Theo. 
Nordstrom, of Aurelia, Iowa, offering An- 
gus bulls. We have inspected these bulls 
and find three very high class bulls, such 
as is needed for heading good purebred 
herds. One is Elate E, grandson of the 
renowned Enlate. He was two years old 
last fall. He has been used successfully 
in the herd and can now be spared. He 
is a wideset, deep-bodied bull on short 
legs and very heavy bone. He weighs 
1.700 pounds. He is ready for hari serv- 
ice and a very valuable bull. The others 
are by Evietor 3d, the Tudor bred bull 
and a marvel of smoothness. One is an 
October yearling of great scale and rug- 
gedness. Thru_his dam he carries the 
blood of Earl Eric of Ballindalloch and 
Eston of Denison close up. <A fourteen- 
months calf that is the best we have seen 
anywhere is a fourth branch Blackbird by 
Evictor 3d. His dam is a McHenry bred 
cow that carries the blood of Protector of 
Denison, Baden Lad and Black Peer. He 
is one in five hundred. Mr. Nordstrom’s 
is one of the oldest and best bred herds 
in northwest Iowa. <A steer exhibited by 
him at last International was a high win- 
ner. If interested, by all means see his 
bulls.—Advertising Notice. 


MAMMOTH JACKS FOR SALE 


Clem Gude, Hamburg, Iowa, offers 
some real mammoth jacks to quality buy- 
ers. Mr. Gude has thirteen head ready 
for sale. They stand from fourteen to 
sixteen hands high, weigh around 1,300 
pounds and are al] three or four years 
ok. See advertising in last week’s issue 
and write for information, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 





lOWA HOGS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Seventeen purebred hogs, bred in lowa 
and Illinois, were recently started on 
their long journey to Argentine, South 
America, where they will be used to im- 
prove the hog herds of that southern 
country. Most of the consignment were 
bought by Michael Rossbotham, of the 
Champion Ranch, while a few were pur- 
chased for John Nelson. 

All but one of the shipment were Du- 
toc Jerseys, selected from the Illinois 
herds of Telling & Goble, Sheesley Bros., 
and Chesney Farms, and the Iowa herds 
of Knotex Bros., and C. R. Stoner. The 
Durocs included twelve boars and four 
sows. The single Poland China was a 
boar, secured from the herd of G. P. 
Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 


‘FAMOUS CLYDESDALE STUD Dis- 
PERSED 


A notable event in purebred horse cir- 
tes was the recent dispersal of the cele- 
brated Netherhall Clydesdale stud beloyg- 
ing to Capt. A. M. Montgomery, Nether- 
hall, Castle-Douglas, Scotland. The sale 
which was held at Lanark resulted in an 
averdge of 413 guineas ($2,065) for thirty- 
feven stallions. The high point of the 
fale was the price of 4,400 guineas ($22,- 
000) for the three-year-old stallion Bene- 
factor, bought by T. and M. Templeton, 
of Scotland. Fyvie Sensation. a noted 
thow horse and the sire of Benefactor, 
sold for 1,000 guineas. Two sons of Du- 
Mure Footprint sold for 1,400 and 880 
guineas. 














ILLINOIS BROWN SWISS 


Breeders. Association Sale 


Morton, Illinois April 22, 1925 
RALPH E. ARNETT, Sec’y 











Evergreen Farm Sale | 
| Aberdeen Angus Cattle| 











At Evergreen Farm 2% miles northeast of 


City, lowa, Thursday, April 16 





| 
Prairie 














45 Head—Alil Blackbirds 
and Trojan Ericas 


20 Bulls — Herdheaders 


25 Females — All young 
and choice 








Come to this sale for Angus breeding stock of choicest ped- 


igree and best individual merit. 


not be found anywhere. 


A better lot of young bulls will 


Eleven of them are Blackbirds and 
nine are Trojan Ericas—real herd headers, 


growthy and typy. 


A splendid lot of heifers go in sale—two-year-olds, or coming 
two; a few coming three (only one older), and some choice year- 


old heifers. 


All old enough are bred to the best of herd bulls, 


some of them to one of the best Elba Trojan Erica bulls living. 


Write for sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
come and spend the day at Evergreen Farm. 


Trains will be met at Prairie City and Colfax. 


WALTER WILKINSON, 


Prairie City, lowa 


Cooper and Kraschel, Auctioneers. 


H. M. 


Yoder, Wallaces’ 


Farmer Representative, 











Sixth Annual Offering of North-West lowa 


Polled Hereford Breeders Association 











cess of its preceding sales. 


Twenty bulls, all serviceable ages; 


ers bred and with caives at foot. 


H. L. HULL, Auctioneer. 


thirty females—open heifers, 
Leading bloodlines. 


H. P. TONSFELDT, Mgr., 


LeMars, lowa, Tuesday, April 21st 


Ten of Iowa’s leading breeders have picked fifty extraordinary specimens such 
as have brought favor to the attendants of their five preceding sales. 
Quality, the watchword of this association, 


It goes without saying that the same vigilant care has 
been exercised in the selection of this offering. 


is responsible for the marked suc- 


This we pride ourselves in. 


cows and heif- 
Address for catalog, 


LeMars, lowa 


‘HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 








SHORTSORNS. 
~ 


AUCTIONEERS 








Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12to1ié6 
months old. Good rugged bulls of 
best type and blood lines, sired by 
Royal utterfly. We are located 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 














A Copy of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer’s cow, 


sent on request. Milking Sherthern Society, , lowe, 





POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED FEMALES 


We are offering a nice lot of Polled Shorthorn 
heifers bred to prize winning bulls. Several of these 
were in our show berd last fall. Prices reasonable. 
Accrodited herd. 

Ss. B. Hadson & Sen, Kt. 5, Knoxville, la. 





Col. H. S. Duncan, Col.P. M. Gross & Col. E. Walters 


whe hold the, World’s record on Swine, 
Cattle and Land 


AUCTIONS 


Are our fnstruetors January 5 to 17, 1925 
Tuition $100. Why pay moret 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
19 years largest in world 
818 Walnut St., Mansas City, Mo. 











TAMWORTEHS 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand pring lo 

Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Form? 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 

D. M. Overholt, BR. 9, lowa City, lowa. 


B. FP. HAKRIS FARES 
TAM W ORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 
grew them the hundred. 
None better. Circulars of win- 
mers ready. Farmers prices, 
J. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois 


Tamworth Boars 


Bred sows al! sold. We now offer some good busky 
boars. They are immune and priced reasonabie, 
Buy a Tamworth for cross breeding; wonderful re- 
sults sre obtained. A. E. Augustine. Rose Hilk Ia. 


TAMWORTH BOARS AND GILTS 
good fall boars, priced for quick sale. Also, 
talt b-day goed as they grow. Can furnish pigs 
to pig clubs. Farm on highway Ne. 7. 
J.J. Newlin, KR. F. D. Grimes, Iowa 
Krug Seed Corn Specialist. 


Tamworth Gilts 


Bred sews sold. I now offer afew dandy Augu 
























ta for ssie. They are sired by SEVEN OA 
ROPHY Immune and priced at $35. 
Fred J. Iman, Dexter, lewa 





POLAND-CHINAS 


HANCHER’S BRED SOWS 


At Private Sale. A dandy bunch bred for March, 
April and May farrow. Bred toCriterto by Criterion 
Kingnite by Latchnite and Hancher’s Pathfinder by 
Reliable Pathfinder. I can please you In bred gilt#, 
M. P. RANCHER, 








Youngblood Polands 


Fall boars hy Pilot Clan and Orange Aid from big 
litters. Buy now, grow your future boar aad save 
express. Priced to sell. 

mM. C. YOUNGBLOOD, Jefferson, lowa 


OAK GLEN POLANDS 


Choice growthy August pigs of both sexes for sale. 
Sired by Oak Glen Diamond and otherspientid boars. 
Also sows and gilts bred to Oak Glen Diamond and 
to Climax, by Eliminator. Write for particulars. 
w. 8S. AUSTIN, umont, lows 








SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


SPOTTED SOWS foro Niaz sow brea ‘te 





Marveste: w mer for summer or fail farrow. Also 
daughters Bey bred toThe An- 
cher snd Eng, der. We will he them 


= safe tn pig. 
D. V. Crawfe @ Sons, 


¢@ or write for pric 
‘arinam, Ia. 





HAMPSHIRES iss. 's tae 


farrow. Good breeding 
H. E. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, la. 


Priced to sell. == 
SOWS and Gilts ¢ 22", "si ie, 2.0 
to Today's Pershing and other good ones. 
C. A. PRENTICE, Sac City, tewa 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Offering the anges eueem boar pigs by Smooth 
Col. and High Giant. Some very promising herd 
boar prospects. B. A. MAMUBLSON & SOR, 


Bac County, Miron. lowa. 

















LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


20 Head—Stailions and Meres—20 Head 
High class animals of the famous 
GROS breeding. 
See us before you buy 


LEFEBURE BROS., 
FAIRFAX, 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, neta 
roans, sorrels and bays. Percherons, biacks 

greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. Molbert Farms, Greeley, ia. 


Percheron Stallions—F or Sale 


The large rugged kind. Prices reasonable. If you 
want «stallion or if your neighborhood needs one, 
come or write us. We have a successful plan in 
Diacing stallions whete they sre needed. Visitors al- 
ways welcome. E. L. Humbert & Son, Corning, Ia. 





























at World's ¢ Original and 
Learn Auctioneering Greatest Schoo! and be- 
come independent. Write today for free catslog. 
Jones National School of Auctioneering 


74N. Sacramento Bivd. 
CAREY M. JONES Pres. 


Chicago, Ill. 








R. E. MILLER 


Live Steck Auctioneer 
Blanchard . lewa 





Belgian and Percheron Stallions 


Prices right 
Come and see us 


E. E. Hi. . Knickerbocker & Son, Fairfax, ta. 


BIG BARGAINS 


For next 40 daye—Stallions, $300.00 up. Nothing 
over6 years old, all fresh stock. 

Mostly all by Lagos. 
J. ©. Singmaster & Son, 








HMeota, lowa 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





Box 89, Pekin, Illinois 
Write for catalog. 
_———_—_—_—_—— a — 
HOLSTEINS. 





Morningside Holsteins 
ut’ W choice bulls: ages 3 to9 mo. Sire: ri e 
Projecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 84.57 

toate Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spare @ A. 
_.. All select stock. Adress 


msink, Sieux Co., * Blospers, ta. 





Twe Yearling Bulls ited by son of King Bess 


Burke Ormaby, from grand 


’ “Wieed ne Nga Segis Pontiac. Fine Individuals, 


etl. J. WwW. & Gon, Exira, In. 





ww CHESTER WHITES 


Nondertu bo i] d gilts. 
1 Chester White Grand Cham Sten 
RB. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Neb. 











One Angus Bull 


Twelve months oid. A good one. 
40 bushel Manchu Soy Beans, $2.50 per bushel. 
Baff Rock Eggs. #3 per hundred. Hogan tested. 
A. D. Wileon & Sons, Mapleside Farm, Weldon. lowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


Six Good Bulls—s to W% months. 3 outeanding 
herd headers. Ericas and Biackbirds. You will 
hardly find the equal of one of these tp lows, or the 
N. W. W years in the business. Herd numbers 
190 head. Theo , lewa 








RED POLL 


MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


Bulls of excellent breeding, six to 15 munthe old. 
Maple Grove Farm, Little Cedar, lowa 














Marian. 


LAiVS STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
iowa 





H.L. HULL, Auetioneer 


420 Valley Nat’! Bank Bidg., 





HEREFORDS. 





HEREFORD BULLS 


Young Stanway 4th, a real pees 
others of the best blood lines. 
uaranteed right. 

. M. RAWDER, Creston, 


t and several 
right end 


iowa. 





YORKSHIBRES 





Bred Giite and Boars; aleo Barred 
Yorkshire Rock eggs and Old English Shep- 
herd puppics. Wm. Zahs, Jr., Riverside, lows. 


The Han 
Stallion Service Record 


Every stallion owner needs the "*"Haudy”’ 
cord. Contains bla nks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
paper, bound in cloth — Just fite the 
pocket. Single three or more, 
@c each. end orders to WALLACE? 
FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 














JACER 


BLACK MAMMOTH JACKS 
Large selection of 
Jacks 3 to 6 years old. 











tried breeding 
with lots of bone. 
FRED 


go bich in etles 
le R price. 
ER, R. 7, Chariton, lows 
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WATTING the fly may be good fun for a few minutes, but not when 
you've got to doit a hundred times a day—not when, as fast as you 

kill one fly, another comes — not when you’ve got to keep it up right 
through the summer. 
You can avoid all that irritation and useless effort if you screen your 
house with SUN-RED EDGE SCREEN CLOTH. Its uniform weave 
and square mesh are absolutely insect proof. At the cost of a few dollars 
and a few hours’ work, you can live, sleep, eat in comfort and safety 
all through the summer—and many after. 
For SUN-RED EDGE SCREEN CLOTH lasts. The notched red margin 
enameled along every foot of the selvage edge not only measures it 
exactly but is the manufacturers’ guarantee of its quality—of its perfect 
uniform weave and of its protection against rust and wear. 
You won’t have to buy new screens each summer if you make them of 
SUN-RED EDGE SCREEN CLOTH. You can put the same screens 
up year after year and get the same perfect, dependable service. 
SUN-RED EDGE SCREEN CLOTH has 31 years’ reputation behind 
it, for low cost and long, safe wear. Ask your dealer about it and get 
your screens made before the warm weather comes. Free your house 
of pests for now and always. 


FREE A new booklet-—“‘Helpful Hints on Proper Screening”—Fill in and mail coupon today. 


NPR SU REMER ER AES MNEs Se 
REYNOLDS WIRE COMPANY g 





Dept. 102, Dixon, Illinois f 
Gentlemen:—I want to know more about your self-measuring screen-cloth—why ’ 
it gives greater protection and laste Jonger. Please send me at once your new 
booklet on screens. | 4 
INamene® 2. ccccccccccccccece eeecce PYTTTITIVILI TILT ee z he : Rae aS SS tie 
£ MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 
© e e 
a ai eae ree oa a aii cioucniiceal REYNOLDS WIRE CoO., Dixon, Illinois 
’ i Makers of Black Painted, Electro-Galvanized 
4 and Copper Bronze Screen Cloth. 
Bede. orcccccccccce eocee ’ Cocccccccccccccccccccccccccce EERE REM OG REN AT ROA PA ALL Aa ee UN SN NES 


the fly- 





Hints to 
Screen Buyers 
The Red Edge is our trade mark — our 
1 


honor mark—and its red elastic enamel 
doubly protects edges of cloth from mois- 
ture which collects under nailing strip. 


Sun-Red Edge is the first and only Self- 
Measured Screen cloth. Measure marked 
every six inches—accurate as a tape line. 


Sun-Red Edge screen cloth is perfectly 
3 woven with square, uniform mesh—only 
possible with wire drawn roundand true, 
It is furnished in Black Painted, Electro- 
Galvanized and Copper Bronze. 


In the painted cloth, Red Edge black 
paint is elastic and won’t crack off. It’s 
the paint that prevents rust. 


In the galvanized cloth, soft-gray finish, 
Sun-Red Edge is electro-plated with 10 
heavy zinc coats. It’s the zinc that pre- 
vents rust. Wears twice as long. 


6 In screening and re-screening, the cost 

of cloth is small compared to labor, 
Buy only the best. Sun-Red Edge outs 
lasts all others. 
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